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A TRAGEDY OF THE NIGHT. 
(AT AN EDINBURGH STREET-CROSSING.) 


BY SARAH M. B. PIATT. 


SHE started suddenly from the moving mass. 
The wind sprang up and caught her by 
the shawl, 
And held her like a thing that dared not 
pass— 
Then shook her for an instant. That was 
all. 


Once beautiful and still almost a child! 
She wore her wet hair round her witha 
grace. 
I saw the great eyes staring black and wild 
As the scared lamplight shuddered from 
her face. 


Upon her track there followed such a cry: 
“Will you come back, or no?” was all it 
said. 
‘“Will you come back, or no?’ The Voice 
wailed by; 
On—to the Pit?—the girlish phantom fled. 
QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND. 
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A PASSING SONG. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


WHERE thrums the bee and the honeysuckle 
hovers, 
Gather, golden lasses, to a roundelay; 
Dance, dance, yokefellows and lovers, 
Headlong down the garden, in the heart 
of May! 
Youth is slipping, dripping, pearl on pearl, 
away. 











Dance! what if last year Winnie’s cheek 
were rounder? 
Dance! tho’ that foot, Hal, were nimbler 
yesterday. 
Spread the full sail! for soon the ship must 
founder; 
Flaunt the red rose! soon the canker- 
worm has sway: 
Youth is slipping, dripping, pear] on pearl, 
away. 


See the dial shifting, hear the night-birds 
calling! 
Dance, you starry striplings! round the 
fountain-spray: 
With its mellow music out of sunshine fall- 
ing, 
With'its precious waters trickling intoclay, 
Youth is slipping, dripping, pearl on pearl, 
away! 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
- _ — ee - — — - 
WE MUST WAIT. 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


THE testimony of my loss and gain 

Will I give utterance to, though none may 
hear. 

When long ago, bereft of all I loved, 

I sought in Nature recompense, implored 

For pity, solace, or forgetfulness, 

‘The dear, familiar seasons as they pass, 

The seal of memory on every place,” 

I said, “‘ will give the sympathy I seek, 

The restoration which they owe to me.” 

By day and night I prayed as futile prayers 

As the wind’s skriek in lonesome winter 
nights; 

By the sea they fell as empty as the shells 

Upon its sands, uncertain as its mists. 

With them I tracked the shadows of the 
woods, 

And sowed them in the fields among the 
seed: 

Whoso reaped harvest, I could gather none. 

I wandered in the thickets, giving tongue 

Like a lost hound, dazed by their solitude, 

The while birds called their mates, the lilies 
blazed, 


They vanished with the leaves that voyaged 
the brook, 
Which babbled of no story but its own. 
How blind I was to Nature’s liberty! 
Grief stalked beside me, I was sore beset, 
And could not hear the turning of Time’s 
wheel. 
Still were the skies serene, the earth most 
fair, 
When with the doleful chant of dust to dust 
Mingled the laughter of this sunlit sea; 
And through my tears I saw the ripples 
dance, 
And June’s sweet breezes kiss the swaying 
elms. 
As he who turns the key within his door 
And gazes at his walls before he goes, 
Then forward sets his steps—so I set mine 
To join a band whose purpose was to find 
A world of action; but my heart was cold, 
My mind supine. Yet I remained with them, 
And answered to the roll called honor, fame! 
Where were my memories and my ardent 
prayers? 
The years stood far behind, their columns 
graved 
Deep with the adage which youth names No 
More! 
Like one who enters some old storied hall, 
And down its vista suddenly may see 
A banner waving out its old device 
Of victory—so suddenly I felt 
My later life a void. I was recalled! 
My prayers were answered, and behold me 
here. 
Within the pale of all my loss and gain 
The dear, familiar seasons as they pass, 
The seal of memory on every place, 
Bestow the restoration which I sought. 
At peace, I know, as those who suffer know, 
There is no secret we can wrest at will 
From Nature. Time must bring and share 
with her 
The gift of resignation, cure for grief, 
And cast upon our ways this ray of hope— 
That I, the lost, and Nature may be one! 
New YORK Crry. 
— a al — 
ENLISTING FOR LIFE. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Many of my readers may be agitating 
the question in their minds, Ought I to en- 
list publicly in the service of Jesus Christ 
and unite with his Church? A vitally im- 
portant question this for all who are con- 
sidering it; a very important one also for 
parents or teachers to whom the young 
may apply for counsel in regard to such a 
decisive step. An immense majority of 
those who unite with our churches by con- 
fession of faith, are under twenty-five 
years of age. The impulsiveness and the 
inexperience of youth are elements of dan- 
ger; on the other hand, the fact that the 
young have not yet rooted down so deeply 
into old habits of sin, is an element of 
hopeful encouragement. Every pastor 
can find on his muster-roll more or less 
names of those who enlisted for Christ and 
then drifted away as deserters. The list 
of the wounded and ‘“ missing” is sadly 
large in almost every large church. The 
time for careful inspection on the part of 
a pastor and for thorough self-inspection 
on the part of the candidate is the time of 
enlistment. 

The first question of all with you, my 
friend, if you propose such an important 
step is this: Have I joined my heart to the 
Lord Jesus Christ? Have I been born into 
a new life by his Spirit? Have I found in 
him what my soul most needs, and surren- 
dered that soul, without any reservations, 
to his keeping and control? The heart 
union to Christ must precede any public 
union with his Church. If you will turn 
to an unnoticed incident in Old Testament 





And roses opened to the wandering airs. 





what I mean. Ittai of Gath, a blunt hon- 
est soldier, led his regiment of Gittites in 
review before King David at a very criti- 
cal time during Absalom’s rebellion. The 
old king frankly and generously tells him 
that there is danger ahead if he enlists for 
the campaign. But the plucky Philistine 
has so knit his heart to the exiled monarch 
that his prompt reply is: ‘‘ As the Lord 
liveth and as my lord the King liveth, 
surely in what place my lord the King 
shall be, whether for death or for life, 
even there also will thy servant be.” That 
solemn oath of loyalty came from the 
heart. If others turn traitors, Ittai means 
to stick. He can die for the ‘old flag,” 
but he will never desert. A few days 
later on, and the body-guard of Gittites 
with the valiant Ittai at their head, march 
back triumphantly into Jerusalem, bring- 
ing the exiled David to his palace and his 
throne. 

The prime essential with you is that 
you shall put your Saviour just where that 
loyal soldier put his sovereign—in the core 
of your heart. You must be ready to say 
‘‘ wherever Christ leads, I will follow; 
whatever he commands, -I will obey.” 
For bear in mind that the chief thing you 
do when you enlist in Christ’s service is 
not to subscribe to a system of sound doc- 
trine (important though that may be) but 
to confess Jesus as your Saviour and Lord 
and to pledge to him lifelong loyalty and 
obedience. You join your weakness to 
his strength, your ignorance to his wis- 
dom, your unworthiness to his merits, 
your interests to his oversight, your pov- 
erty to his resources, your whole self to 
his service. If you do that sincerely, 
Christ becomes responsible for you. He 
will provide for you spiritual armor. He 
will furnish you the daily rations of truth 
and grace to feed you. His precious 
promise is ‘‘my grace is sufficient for 
you.” His guaranty is ‘‘no man shall 
pluck you out of my hands; because I live 
ye shall live also.” Christ accepts no vol- 
unteer for six months or for a single cam- 
paign. If you enlist, you must enlist for 
life. On the blade of that sword of the 
spirit which the captain of your salvation 
hands to you is inscribed: ‘‘ He that en. 
dureth unto the end shall be saved.” 

But you may inquire, ‘‘ Just how ought 
I to feel, and just what should I be when 
I take the life-long obligation of church- 
membership on myself?’ God’s Word 
gives a very brief answer when it declares 
that if you trust in the Lord Jesus Christ 
you shall be saved. This inward faith 
must be evidenced by daily conduct. My 
own custom as a pastor, is to put into the 
hands of every applicant for admission 
into the church a brief statement of the 
nature of church-membership and the fol- 
lowing six questions: (1) Have you seen 
yourself to be asinner against God? (2) 
Have you not only repented of your sins 
and sought forgiveness, but do you hate 
all manner of sin and pray to be delivered 
from its dominion? (8) Is your hope of 
acceptance with God founded upon the 
Lord Jesus as your atoning Saviour, and 
upon him only? (4) Have you given your 
heart to Christ, and are you willing to fol- 
low him whithersoever he shall lead you? 
(5) Is it your honest purpose—in reliance 

on his grace—to cleave to Christ as your 
Redeemer and your Guide to the end of 
hfe? (6) In order to maintain your Chris- 
tian life do you make conscience of prayer 
and the study of God’s Word as your daily 





history, you will see an illustration of 


You will notice that these interrogatories 

imply an enlistment for life. Also that 

they embrace the two core ideas of Chris- 

tianity which are to abhor sin and to love 

Christ—to turn from sin and to follow 

Christ. Theseseem to my mind to be the 

scriptural evidences of regeneration. The 

new life in your soul may as yet be very 

feeble ; it may be only the weak pulse-beat 

of an infant; the blade of grace may, like 

the blades of grass in May, be very small; 

but if the life imparted by Jesus is there, 

then you may strengthen it by an open 

confession of Him. When Christ bestows 

converting grace he demands confession. 

Love prompts it. A fire kindled in a stove 

reports itself ; concealment is impossible. 

If nobody among your associates ever 

suspects or supposes that you are a Chris- 

tian, then you ought to doubt if you are 
one. Be honest with yourself and with 

God. Ask him to search you and to guide 
you aright; and if after self-examination 
and testing you are persuaded that Jesus 
Christ has begun to live in your soul then. 
openly enlist in his service. “Do you 
think that you love Christ?’ I asked a 
young convert recently. The prompt 
answer was “I know it.” Why should 
not he know it—for love is a conscious 
emotion and act of the heart. Do not 
hold back because enlisting for Christ in- 
volves responsibility and will excite the 
watchful observation of others. You need 
that ; witnesses are intended to be watched 
and examined. If enlistment puts you into 
hard battles, all the better. Cowards and 
shirks win no victories and wear no 
crowns, 

Pitch your standard high and then push 
on, and fight on up to your colors. Do not 
be disheartened by some failures and re- 
pulses ; there is no soldier who has not 
known some defeats. Peter was badly 
defeated in Pilate’s hall; but it made him a 
more watchful and a stronger warrior 
ever afterward. Inreligion as in war, it 
is going ‘“‘under fire” that makes the 
true soldier. The Bible phrase ‘a perfect 
man” really signifies a full-grown man, 
but how can you reach that unless you 
begin ? 

Do you desire to be on Christ’s side at the 
Day of Judgment? Then enlist on that 
side now, and say to your Master : ‘‘ Lord, 
wherever thou art, whether in life or 
death, there will thy servant be!” His 
grace will confirm a weak will, and turn, 
by degrees, a fluid character into solid rock. 
Your leader is invincible; his army will 
yet be crowned conquerors in glory, and 
you may be among them. ‘To him that 
overcometh,” is his soul-cheering promise, 
‘* will I grant to sit with me in my throne 
even as I sat down with my Father in his 
throne.” Swords will turn to scepters— 
crosses into crowns. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE TREND OF MEXICAN 
THOUGHT. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F, HURST, D.D., LL.D. 





THE great and rich colony of Mexico 
became independent of Spain in 1822, by 
the election of Iturbide as hereditary con- 
stitutional emperor. This was the first 
step toward the Republic. The literary 
tendency of the people, in this great na- 
tional uprising, was poetical, with the 
political element in strong preponderance. 
Here the new people were only following 





rule of conduct? 


in the line of aJl young nations, Thesen- 
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timent which produces a separate nationg! 
life is necessarily political, but with a fer- 
vor and intensity which naturally express 
themselves in rhythm. 

Between the national independence of 
Mexico and there is a 
striking resemblance. The two facts took 
place within six years of each other. In 
Greece there were an appeal to the ancient 
heroic spirit, an adding of the fire of the 
old classic sacrifices for fatherland and fu- 


modern Greece 


ture, and a wild and bitter vindictiveness 


against the Turk, who had been the author | 


the long crucifixion. The Greek, at 
home, gave forth both song and sword- 
But so far out 
did the sympathy extend that other lands 


caught the passion. 


of 
stroke at the same breath. 


Byron’s most ani- 
mated lyrics were 
Greek torch, while the only 
poem of our own Fitz Greene Halleck had 
the same origin. In Mexico it was the re- 
vival of the old burning love of home and 
independence, which had been suppressed 
by the Spaniards under Cortez, but which 
now drove out the Spaniard, and built up 


a new naticnal altar on the old stones of 


When Hidal- 


go, the obscure country curé, 


the Montezuman autonomy. 
came out 


of the little town of Dolores, and marched | 


at the head of a few score of revolutionists 
to Guanajuato, and in a few months lost 


his head, but raised a spirit which ten | 


years later achieved the Republic, the peo- 
ple began to sing, and the poets seemed to 
be born in a day, while technically politi- 
cal authors wrote with an industry and 
energy which, as we look back upon the 


decade of ferment, are simply amazing. | 


I have, as a literary treasure, a large par- 
cel of these political documents which 
were published between 1820 and 1830. The 
press teemed with pamphlets on the free- 
dom of the press, the corruption of the 
Church, and other vital subjects. The va- 


riety of topics, and the spirit of indomi- | 
table patriotism pervading all of them, fur- | 


nish a striking proof of the awakening of 
the literary spirit as by a masterly touch 
upon a long-silent harp-string. 

It was the old coming back to life and 
helping to fight for the new and the bet- 
ter. 
a constant appeal to Magna Charia, Hamp- 


As in our own Revolution there was 


den, Milton, and the strongest words and 
deeds of dear oll England now gone mail 
under the 
in Greece, the philippics and most potent 


mad German George 
words from the dim past were brought out 
to do modern duty, so did the champions 
of Mexican liberty go back over a waste of 


three centuries, and find ample fuel for the | 


new fires. Be it ever remembered that 
Mexican independence, and the Mexican 


Republic of to-day, are not the creation of 


Spanish blood, but of the descendants of | 


the old thirty-two Indian races. 
liberating 


All the 
were Indians of deep 
and olive face. The cruel- 
ties of Cortez were avenged when the dark 


leaders 
crimson blood 
Juarez sat in the Presidential chair, and 
represented the new Mexican Reform. 

Naturally enough, when the first years 
of freedom had passed by, and the seeth- 
ing crucible had cooled down, there came 
ona time of calmer thought, and the new 
people began to plan for education, and 
adjust themselves to other than poetic and 
romantic methods. 


One of the surprises which strikes one | 


very early after reaching Mexico, and on 
coming within close knowledge of the lit- 
erary chiefs, is that there are next to no 
models taken from the United States. Of 
railroads, sewing-machines, mowers and 
reapers, and other industrial appliances, 
there is In just 
thing there is a looking across the Rio 
Grande toward the American example— 
namely, government. 


abundance. one other 


President Diaz has 
been a careful student of our political life, 
has made a leisurely tour through our 
country, and has been shaping much of 
his policy after our manner. 

But here the imitation and consultation 
end. Inthe realm of thinking the older 
continent does the work. 
intellectual queen of Mexico to-day. There 
is no consistent and harmonious system 
of philosophy, but the threads of Posi- 
tivism, and they not the best, are observ- 
able in many directions. Comte rules the 
higher but unsteady thinking of this new 
Mexico; but there is an intermixture of 


Spencer ana Bain. Rationalism has 


kindled by the new 
immortal | 


, and as | 


France is the | 


THE IN 


| strong hold over many minds. The cause 
| is clear enough. Romanism no longer 
dominates, and the tendency is toward 
just the opposite pole. Altemirano, who 
is an unmixed Indian, and is regarded as 
one of the leading literary characters, in 
the lighter fields, calls himself a man of 
no faith at all. All the great controlling 
literary minds of Mexico, in the various 
walks of literature, are theological blanks. 
They see the low state to which Roman- 
ism brought the people, and how it has 
been associated with a bondage of three 
| centuries, and they despise it. The time 
has been too short for finding a substitute. 
They look with sympathy upon Protestant- 
ism, but the cause of this is not that they 
are believers in evangelical Christianity, 
but that Protestantism and liberty go 
hand in hand. These gentlemen have, for 
the most part, devout wives, who confess 
and believe in the old Catholicism. The 
husbands regard this as innocent enough, 
a matter for women and children, and 
make no_ protest. While for  ex- 
ample, Altemirano is a skeptic and 
Indian, his of Spanish 
| blood, and a thorough Catholic. Vigil is 
| a Rationalist, and represents a large class 
He is a disciple of the 
German Krause, and has introduced some 
of the ideas of Kant and Hegel. 

Very seldom does any one go from 
Mexico to Europe to be educated. All this 
will come later. When a young man in 
the priesthood, either in Cuba or Mexico, 
| gets into a strong intellectual current, and 
sighs after the European antecedents, he 
manages to get across to Madrid, and from 
there to Rome. But when he comes back 
to his own country he feels but little at 
Traveling has, in these later days, 
very much the effect on a truth-seeking 
The reve- 
numerous and violent. The 
repulsion comes on, and when it does come 
the the enormities of 
Romanism neyer stops. Some of these 
priests, when they return to Cuba or 
Mexico, Protestants, and ally 
themselves with some one of the Protestant 


an wife is 


of negative minds. 


home. 


priest as in the time of Luther. 


lations are 


passion against 


become 


missions now engaged in the evangeliza- 
tion of the Republic of Mexico. There is 
one such man in the Mission of the Meth- 
olist Episcopal Church, and his disgust 
| toward the old Church is as intense as his 
knowledge of its emptiness is thorough. 
| With the exception of the priesthood, 
and even here the cases are rare, the edu- 
cation of the aspiring young Mexican takes 
place in his own country. The German is 
not studied to any great extent. But when 
a Mexican scholar gets into the language, 
and begins to adapt the thought of Ger- 
| man minds to hisown country, he is read 
with profound respect. Humboldt, making 
the tour South America to 
Mexico, and giving the world a scientific 
account of New Spain, has endeared the 
German mind to the Mexican as no other 
one thing has done. Maximilian is being 
rapidly forgiven, the more rapidly be- 
he was a German, and the great 
account against him is that he was the 
poor tool of Napoleon III. Whenever a 
| Mexican author utilizes German thought, 
| 


slow from 


cause 


in the way of adaptation or literal trans- 
| lation, he is regarded as well along with 
| the new age, and worthy of a careful hear- 
ing. Instead of its militating against a 
prompt recognition of his worth, it is ac- 
credited to him, as an additional claim to 
| fame, justas the Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and other adaptations of Long- 
fellow entered into the make-up of his 
worthy renown. Hislong ‘“ Saga of King 
Olaf,” in * Tales of a Wayside Inn,” in- 
stead of damaging the recognition of his 
genius, that very poem became, and justly 
so, a factor in the just acknowledgment 
of his genius. The Mexicans have a 
way, unquestionably copied from the 
Continental usages, of erecting, in their 
museums, schools and other places of gen- 
| eral literary associations, busts and statues 
And al- 
| ways the Germans come in for full mind- 
| fulness, excellent 


| 
| and portraiis to men of fame. 


Cavarabias, in his 


treatise on education (‘‘Za Instruccion en 
| Mejico”’), is prompt to acknowledge the 
| worth of German examples, while J. M. 
| Vigil, in his ‘* Informe,” as Director of the 
National Library, delivered as an Inau- 
| gural Address in 1884, bestows great praise 
on the immense accumulations of German 
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literary freasures in Berlin and other cen 
ters. 

This admiration of German genius, and 
the going to Germany for examples, will 
constantly increase in Mexico, and with 
the growth of education in the new Re- 
public there will appear on the catalogues 
of the German universities a steady in- 
crease of Mexican students. 

The general skeptical tendency of Mexi- 
can speculation is perceptible, rather in a 
conglomeration of the European theories 
than in the fixed followmg of any one 
master. There is a belief in the divine 
existence, a recognition of the immortali- 
ty of the soul, and, indeed, of most of the 
fundamentals of Christianity. But the 
Mexican skeptic does not accept these be- 
cause they are matter of revelation, but 
because they lie, in his view, deeper in the 
essential needs of humanity. He makes 
human nature the source rather than the 
revealed word. Christianity is to hima 
natural development of humanity. Christ 
was a great and important character, but 
not divine. There will be no eternal pun- 
ishment. Humanity will advance, very 
much after Lessing’s view, from age to 
age, and reach its perfection by the ordeal 
of a long and painful discipline. The 
great ethnic faiths stand very much alike, 
Christianity being best of all, but all of 
them having their strong factors of truth. 
Every one, however, is an outgrowth of a 
certain civilization, which has taken its 
color and potency from the conditions of 
climate and the tendencies of race. 

So far as theology is concerned, it is a 
nonentity in the Mexico of to-day. The 
people think they have been fed long 
enough on Spanish Mysticism, and Thomas 
Aquinas, and the little novenas which 
have teemed from the Jesuit press for 
three centuries. In literary circles the 
most celebrated ecclesiastic of the present 
time is the Bishop Montesde Oca. He has 
translated into Spanish some of the Greek 
poets and the Bucolics of Virgil. This lit- 
erary breadth of a single prelate has come 
from his education in England. Except 
some letters to his clergy, he has not in- 
vaded the domain of theology. 

As to the general reading of the Mexi- 
cans, it may be said that it is confined 
largely to Mexico City itself, after which 
come Puebla, Queretaro, Zacatecas, Gua- 
najuato, Guadalajara and San Luis Po- 
tosi. The society novel is French. There 
is no need of translations into Spanish. 
The French is taught in the schools, and 
the young people who are educated at all 
grow up with perfect familiarity with that 
language. Where the Mexican gentleman 
cannot speak English at all, he is quite 
familiar with the French. I wish it could 
be said that the French novels read in 
Mexico are of the best class. If one may 
judge by what he sees in the bookstalls 
along the Portales in Mexico City and Pue- 
bla, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
works of Zola and his wretched race are 


the favorite pabulum. 
Mexico Ciry. 
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LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 
ON VIRGIL. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 
To LaDy VIOLET LEBAS: 

Dear Lady Violet :—Who can admire 
too much your undefeated resolution to 
admire only the right things? I wish I 
had this respect for authority! But let me 
confess that I have always admired the 
things which Nature made me prefer, and 
that I have no power of accommodating my 
taste to the verdict of the critical. If I do 
not like an author, Ileave him alone, how- 
ever great his reputation. Thus I do not 
care for Mr. Gibbon, except in his auto- 
biography, nor for the elegant plays of M. 
Racine, nor very much for Mr. William 
Wordsworth, though his genius is undeni- 
able, nor excessively for the late M. Amiel. 
Why should we force ourselves into an 
affection for them, any more than into a 
relish for olives or claret, both of which 
excellent creatures I have the misfortune 
to dislike. No spectacle annoys me more 
than the sight of people who ask if it is 
‘‘right” to take pleasure in this or that 
work of art. Their loves and hatreds will 
never be genuine, natural, spontaneous. 

You say that it is “right” to like Virgil, 
and yet you admit that you admire the 
Mantuan, as the Scotch editor joked, 








‘wi’ deeficulty.” I too, must admit that 
my liking for much of Virgil’s poetry is not 
enthusiastic, not like the admiration ex- 
pressed, for example, by Mr. Frederick 
Myers, in whose “Classical Essays,” you 
will find all that the advocates of the Latin 
singer can say for him. These hights I 
cannot reach, any more than I can equal 
that eloquence. Yet must Virgil always 
appear to us one of the most beautiful and 
moving figures in the whole of literature. 
How sweet must have been that personal- 
ity which can still win our affections, across 
eighteen hundred years of change, and 
through the mists of commentaries, and 
school-books, and traditions! Does it touch 
thee at all, oh gentle spirit and serene, 
that we, who never knew thee, love thee 
yet, and revere thee as a saint of heathen- 
dom? Have the dead any delight in the 
religion they inspire? 

“Id cinerem aut Manes credis curare sepultos ?”’ 

I half fancy I can trace the origgn of 
this personal affection for Virgil, which 
survives in me despite the lack of a very 
strong love of parts of his poems. When 
I was at school we met every morning for 
prayer, in a large circular hall, round 
which, on pedestals, were set copies of 
the portrait busts of great ancient writers. 
Among these was ‘‘the Ionian father of 
the rest,” our father Homer, with a win- 
ning and venerable majesty. But the 
bust of Virgil was, I think, of white mar- 
ble, not a cast (so, at least, I remember it), 
and was of a singular youthful purity and 
beauty, sharing my affections with a 
copy of the exquisite Psyche of Naples. It 
showed that Virgil who was called ‘“‘ The 
Maiden ” as Milton was named ‘‘ The Lady 
of Christ’s.” I don’t know the archeology 
of it, perhaps it was a mere work of mod- 
ern fancy, but the charm of this image, 
beheld daily, overcame even the tedium of 
short scraps of the ‘‘ Alneid ” daily parsed, 
not without stripes and anguish. So I retain 
a sentiment for Virgil, though I well per- 
ceive the many drawbacks of his poetry. 

It is not always poetry at first hand, it 
is often imitative, like all Latin poetry, of 
the Greek songs that sounded at the 
wakening of the world. This is more 
tolerable when Theocritus is the model, as 
in the ‘“‘ Eclogues,” and less obvious in the 
*‘Georgics,” when the poet is carried away 
into naturalness by the passion for his 
native land, by the longing for peace after 
cruel wars, by the joy of a country life. 
Virgil had that love of rivers which,I think, 
a poet is rarely without; and it did not 
need Greece to teach him to sing of the 
fields: 

“Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 

Mincius et tenera preterit arundine ripas.” 

‘** By the water-side, where mighty Min- 
cius wanders, with links and loops, and 
fringeth all the banks with the tender 
reed.” Not the Muses of Greece, but his own 
Casmene, song-maidens of Italy, have in- 
spired him here, and his music is blown 
through a reed of the Mincius. In many 
such places he shows a temper with which 
we of England, in our late age, may close- 
ly sympathize. Do you remember that 
medizval story of the building of Parthe- 
nope, how it was based, by the Magician 
Virgilius, on an egg, and how the city 
shakes when the frail foundation chances 
to be stirred? This too vast empire of ours 
is as frail in its foundation, and trembles 
ata word. So it was with the Empire of 
Rome in Virgil’s time: civic revolution 
murmuring within it, like the subter- 
ranean thunder, and the forces of destruc- 
tion gathering without. In Virgil, as in 


Horace, you constantly note their 
anxiety, their apprehension for the 
tottering fabric of the Roman 
state. This it was, I think, and not 


the contemplation of human fortunes 
alone that lent Virgil his melancholy. 
From these fears he looks for a shelter in 
the sylvan shades; he envies the ideal part 
of the golden world. 
* Aureus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agebat!”’ 
‘* Oh, for the fields! Oh, for Spercheius 
and Taygetus, where wander the Lace- 
nian maids! Oh, that one would carry me 
to the cool valleys of Hzemus, and cover 
me with the wide shadow of the boughs! 
Happy was he who came to know the 
causes of things, who set his foot on fear 
and on inexorable Fate, and far below him 
hears the roaring of the streams of Hell! 
And, happy he who knows the rural dei- 
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ties, Pan, and Silenus the Old, and the sis- 
terhood of the nymphs! Unmoved is he 
by the people’s favor, by the purple of 
kings, unmoved by all the perfidies of civil 
war, by the Dacian marching down from 
his hostile Danube; by the peril of the Ro- 
man state, and the Empire hurrying to its 
doom. He wasteth not his heart in pity of 
the poor, he envieth not the rich, he gath- 
ers the fruits the branches bear and what 
the kindly wilderness unasked brings 
forth; he knows not our laws, nor the 
madness of the market-place, nor the rec- 
ords of the common weal” — does 
not read the newspapers, in fact. The 
sorrows of the poor, the luxury of 
rich, the peril of the Empire, the shame 
and dread of each day’s news, are to know 
them; like Virgil we too deplore them. 
We, in our reveries, long for some such 
careless paradise, but we place it not 
in Sparta but in the islands of the 
Southern seas. It is in passages of this 
temper that Virgil wins us most, when he 
speaks for himself and for his age, so dis- 
tant, and so weary, and so modern; when 
his own thought, unborrowed and un- 
forced, is wedded to the music of his own 
unsurpassable style. 

But he does not always write for him- 
self and out of his own thought, that 
style of his being far more frequently mis- 
applied, wasted on telling a story that is 
only of feigned and foreign interest. Doubt- 
less it was the ‘‘ Aneid,” his artificial and 
unfinished epic, that won Virgil the favor 
of the Middle Ages. To the Middle Ages, 
which knew not Greek, and knew not 
Homer, Virgil was the representative of 
the heroic and eternally interesting past. 
But to us who know Homer, Virgil’s epic 
is indeed *‘ like moonlight unto sunlight”; 
it is a beautiful empty world, where no 
real life stirs, a world that shines with a 
silver luster not its own, but borrowed 
from ‘“‘the sun of Greece.” Homer sang 
of what he knew, of spears and 
ships, of heroic chiefs and beggar 
men, of hunts and sieges, of mountains 
where the lion roamed, and of fairy isles 
where a goddess walked alone. He lived 
on the marches of the land of fable, when 
half the Mediterranean was a sea unsailed, 
when even Italy was as dimly descried as 
the City of the Sunin Elizabeth’s reign. 
Of all that he knew he sung, but Virgil 
could only follow and imitate, with a pale 
antiquarian interest in the things that 
were alive for Homer. What could Vir- 
gilcare for a tussle between two stout 
men at arms, for the clash of contending 
war chariots, driven each on each, like 
wave against wave inthe sea? All that 
tide had passed over, all the story of the 
‘* Hneid ” is mere borrowed antiquity, like 
the Middie Ages of Sir Walter Scott; 
but the borrower had none of Scott’s joy 
in the noise and motion of war, none of 
the Homeric ‘‘ delight in battle.” Virgil, 
in writing the ‘‘ Aineid,” executed an im- 
perial commission, and an ungrateful 
commision; it is the sublime of hack-work, 
and the tradition may be true which de- 
clares that, on his death-bed, he wished his 
poem burned. He could only be himself 
here and there, as in that earliest picture 
of romantic love, as some have called the 
story of ‘‘ Dido,” not remembering, per- 
haps, that even here Virgil had before his 
mind a Greek model, that he was thinking 
of Apollonius Rhodius, and of Jason and 
Medea. He could be himself, too, in pass- 
ages of reflections and descriptions, as in 
the beautiful sixth book, with its picture 
of the under world, and its passages of 
mystical philosophy. 

Could we choose our own heavens, there 
in that Elysian world might Virgil be well 
content to dwell, in the shadow of that 
fragrant laurel grove, with them who 
were ‘‘priests pure of life, while life was 
theirs, and holy singers, whose songs were 
worthy of Apollo.” There he might muse 
on his own religion and on the Divinity 
that dwells in, that breathes in, that is, all 
things and more than all. Who could 
wish his to be one of the spirits that 
“Lethwum ad flumen Deus evocat agmine magno,” 
that are called once more, to the Lethean 
stream, and that once more, forgetful of 
their home, ‘‘into the world and wave of 
men depart?” 

There will come no other Virgil, unless 
his soul, in accordance with his own phi- 








losophy, is among us to-day, crowned with 
years and honors, the singer of ‘‘ Ulysses,” 
of the ‘‘Lotus Eaters,” of ‘‘Tithonus,” and 
*<dEnone.” 

So, after all, I have been enthusiastic, 
‘‘maugre my head,” as Malory says, and 
perhaps, Lady Violet, I have shewed you 
why it is “right” to admire Virgil, and 
perhaps I have persuaded nobody but 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. LANG. 

P. S.—Mr. Coleridge was no great lover 
of Virgil, inconsistently. ‘If you take 
from Virgil his diction and meter, what do 
you leave him?” Yet Mr. Coleridge had 
defined poetry as ‘‘the best words, in the 
best order”—that is ‘‘ diction and meter.” 
He, therefore, proposed to take from Vir- 
gil his poetry, and then to ask what was 
left of the Poet! 
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ALONG THE COAST OF ALASKA. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 


KARLUE, on Kadiak Island, isa salmon 
canning establishment belonging to the 
Alaska Commercial Co., and it does a large 
business, if one may judge from the figures 
given me by Mr. Hirsch and his assistant, 
Mr. Matthews, who kindly took us about 
the buildings and explained their methods 
of work. They employ from fifty to ninety 
Chinamen and make theirowncans. Last 
year they made 2,223,400 one pound cans, 
making sometimes as many as 51,900 in 
one day. Everything except the China- 
men and twenty-five white workmen is 
machinery; and we were shown a thou- 
sand clever little arrangements for expe- 
diting and perfecting the work, until I be- 
gan to think that they would bring it toa 
point, where they could start the works in 
the spring, leave them and go back in the 
autumn, to find the filled cans stacked up 
by the thousand on the beach awaiting 
transportation. We went out to see the 
Chinamen in their quarters, and they 
pointed out to us a mild-eyed, slender 
Mongolian, who smiled modestly as they 
said: ‘‘He has handled 46,288 cases, or 2,- 
221,824 cans.” His keen ear had listened 
as he tapped each one to know if it was 
properly filled and without flaw of any 
kind. 

There were several different pages to the 
story of this landing. One was the can- 
ning establishment, another the Chinese 
quarter, a large, wooden house, but with 
an interior which, as we stepped over the 
threshold, took us into a narrow street in 
Canton. Ivory-tinted Chinamen crowded 
the floor, wagging their pig-tails, talking, 
smoking, playing cards, ‘“allee same 
poker,” as they informed us. At the op- 
posite end prayer sticks were burning on 
a sort of altar arrangement with a prime- 
val looking idol on the wall above, and 
from tiers of bunks on each side almond- 
eyed men sat cross-legged, and looked 
down at us and doubtless commented upon 
our appearance. Another page was the 
Indian village across the flashing, darting 
little river, which came down from the high 
hills that shut in three sides of the valley. 
It was a tearing little inconsiderate river, 
making straight for the sea until it got 
over the beach, then, as if it suddenly 
comprehended the volume of the wide 
Pacific, it took a turn, ran along sidewise 
and reluctantly, but gallantly faced the 
ocean and all its waters. We skimmed 
through it toa landing where we entered— 
the tide was up and had nearly drowned it 
out—when we went away it was low tide, 
andthe river had its right of way. The 
salmon were still so numerous that their 
ambitious backs could be seen sparkling 
out of the water at any moment. But 
they were not in such solid masses that 
they could be scooped out by the bushel as 
they are earlier in the season. 

The Indian village is on the opposite 
side from the cannery, twenty-five or 
thirty burraburras, a little above the bank 
and with boats and bidarkas drawn up on 
the shore. There was more mud out- 
doors and dirt, not tosay absolute filth, in- 
side than in any village we saw afterward. 
Yet the men all earn good wages from the 
Company, and they might easily live in 
comfort. The way to build a burraburra 
is to dig a cellar two or three feet deep; 
but you don’t use it asacellar if you are a 

















rich native—cover you the earth with 
grass and live on it. If you are poor, you 
take the earth, add other or less clean dirt 
to itand live on it. Slabs are set up on 
end to make the walls and the divisions 
between the large outer room and the 
small inner one, other slabs make the 
roof, and then earth and sods are piled on 
all around, except where a small window 
is inserted. The outer door is only three 
feet high, the inner one that opens into a 
narrow passage, and then into the small 
inner room, is not quite so high as that— 
at least, a certain long Yankee girl found 
it hard to wriggle through these low doors 
and narrow passages, and would have 
prayed an Aleut, who stood watching her 
at one end, to pull her through if she had 
understood any language but those of 
Aryan origin. The people were very abo- 
riginal except in two respects; they had 
learned to make an intoxicating liquor 
called quass, and to get drunk on it fre- 
quently, and they had accordeons. They 
belong to the Greek Church. The priest 
comes ever oncea year from Kadiak and 
baptizes and marries and buries them, and 
they let him do it, and pay him tithes from 
their hard earned wages. They did not know 
what the word school meant. They are 
bright enough in anything connected with 
their work; they demand and get good 
wages, work fairly well, though they are 
not as strong physically as the white men, 
Mr. Hirsch talked of the drunkenness: ‘‘We 
tell them to save their money, but it is no 
use, it goes like water. They buy a suit 
of clothes and then their cares are at an 
end. We have tried to stop their drunken- 
ness. At one time we would only sell the 
men a pound of sugar each. They make 
the stuff of Graham flour and sugar and 
dried apples fermented together. It’s a 
sour, white-looking liquid when it is ready 
to be drunk, and it will intoxicate. We 
restricted them to a pound of sugar each, 
as I was saying, so then fifty of each 
bought a pound, put it all in together, and 
I think on that occasion the whole village, 
men, women and children, were all drunk 
for three days. We could not get them to 
work; it was rather the worst condition of 
things we had seen, and a direct result 
apparently of our efforts to check them.” 

The only way to reach such people is for 
some one devoted enough to the work, to 
goand live among them, begin a school for 
the children—there were forty or fifty of 
them—and make the effort tell on the rising 
generation. If the Government appropri- 
ation next year should be large enough to 
carry on the other schools and build a 
house there—for there is nothing here now 
a white man could live in—teachers, a man 
and his wife, could be sent there and find a 
field of true usefulness. They want direct, 
kindly effort, and to that they would re- 
spond. 

The heavy rain still continued as we 
gathered on the beach ready to go. The 
tide was low, and the steam launch could 
not come up to us, and it was decided to 
send us offinadory. As the men got it 
ready to launch we stood saying farewell 
to Mr. Hirsch and Mr. Matthews—who had 
given us a delightful luncheon as well as 
salmon facts and Indian facts—I glanced 
around at the scene. The little impetuous 
river had its own way now and sent out a 
roaring stream a quarter of a mile down 
into the retiring sea; above, on a terrace 
of the great headland that rises at the en- 
trance of the bay, was a little graveyard 
with white fences and flimsy wooden 
crosses, looking out on the wide Pacific, 
without a tree or a shrub or a bit of green 
to soften it, or make it look like a part of 
the promontory that towered in a cold, 
merciless way a thousand feet above. The 
surf roared and foamed at our feet and 
the rain dashed in our faces, while the 
men slid the dory down till her bow 
floated, and held her as we got in, and, 
watching their chances, pushed her off on 
the broken crest of a retiring breaker; the 
rowers sprang to their oars, the next wave 
would be a very active one—we capped it 
with a rush and sped on our way. From 
behind the headland that looked like one 
of Landseer’s lions in Trafalgar Square, a 
golden glow began tospread upon the 
mist and spray of the air. It greatened 
and deepened, a red glare, astonishing to 
behold. 

“If that were only a volcano!” said 





some one, breaking the silence of speech 
which had prevailed in the other noises 
that filled the air—but it was the gold of a 
stormy sunset, very magnificent, but not 
volcanic. It lighted us to the ship and 
then settled away into a dark night with 
a southeast wind that made the Captain 
pull up his anchor and make sail. Karluk 
Bay is an unpleasant spot in which to re- 
ceive attentions from a southeast wind. 
The Company’s steamer the ‘ Karluk,” 
also lay off in the bay waiting to take her 
load of cans from the factory. She was 
to go from there back to Kadiak and 
would be the last steamer down for the 
winter. We little thought then what a 
strange addition would be made to her 
load. We did not know of it until a long 
time afterward, but she was to carry the 
dead body of the agent, Mr. MacIntyre, 
back to San Francisco, and his wife, eagerly 
awaiting his arrival in Vermont, was to 
receive a message telling her to prepare to 
receive not him, but a coffin. He had 
been giving a dinner, so we heard the 
story, to one or two other gentlemen—a 
farewell dinner perhaps prior to his antici- 
pated departure—when he was shot through 
the window by some dastardly white man 
standing outside in the darkness. The 
worst of the situation is that, so far as we 
could learn, no arrests had been made, and 
the peculiarity of being in a country where 
there is no machinery of law was borne in 
upon us. Even when the Governor hears 
of it, as he willin a month or two after, by 
way of San Francisco, he can do nothing. 
Kadiak is 1,200 miles from Sitka in a 
straight line, by sea, and only by sea can 
there be any communication. The Gov- 
ernor is not allowed any steamer or 
means of transportation, and the western 
part of his realm is practically out of his 
reach. One of four white hunters who 
had come into the harbor on a schooner, 
is suspected. This man had quarreled 
with Mr. MacIntyre, because the latter had 
declined to trust him with any more 
goods, the hunter not having brought in 
skins enough to pay for indebtedness al- 
ready incurred, and so he revenged him- 
self. By law, white men are not allowed 
to hunt in Alaska, unless they are married 
to native women and so become ina sort 
of way adopted into the country. There 
are men on the outskirts of civilization 
willing to do this, and the Company em- 
ploys them just as it does the natives, 
though as it seems with more risk. I 
have never heard of an agent being killed 
by a native, but the white men area law- 
less set. 

We reached Azaptalik Bay, our next 
stopping-place, late at night. There are 
only very imperfect charts of this coast, 
and the Captain was afraid to go any fur 
ther in the darkness. The whistle was 
sounded again and again, hoping that 
some of the natives would hear us. Two 
villages were somewhere on the shore, 
we did not know where, but if any of 
them heard us and saw our lights they 
might come off to us. But nobody ap- 
peared, and we lay there until the next 
morning when we saw a three-holed bi- 
darka coming toward us, with three men 
in it, in their strange looking Kamlayka 
shirts tied down around the rim of the 
hole, and also around their wrists and 
neck so that no water can get into their 
frail little boat. The kamlayka is made of 
the intestines of the sea lion or the seal 
cleaned, split and sewed together in tight 
horizontal seams, and is a translucent wa- 
ter-proof garment, odd looking, but rather 
pretty, especially when these seams are 
outlined in red. They had a sail the size 
of a bandana handkerchief ona stick, that 
a boy might jump a brook with. They 
furled it by taking it bodily from its little 
socket and slipping it under a loop or two 
of sinew on the outside of the bidarka. 
They climbed out on to the deck and then 
hoisted up their boat. The oldest of the 
three men was a good pilot and verified 
the suspicions of Captain Keen, that the 
charts had put the villages in the wrong 
place. This old fellow, before he had been 
five minutes on deck, stared at the Cap- 
tain, grinned, stared again, and then 
patted him on the shoulder, talking in 
Aleut, and looking delighted. The Cap- 
tain turned to us who had been looking on 
with amazement: ‘“‘ He remembers mt. I 
saw him years ago in Victoria. He calls 











me the Father of the Beavers, my old 
name among them.” 

Then the man said in broken English: 
‘‘Grown old,” putting his hands to his 
own cheeks, ‘* you too—old.” 

The Captain is not old, and he 
plained: 

‘* My full beard makes an old man of 
me to them. 
beard. They have no hair on their faces 
until they are thirty-five, and the life they 
lead makes them old at forty.” 

As we got into the smooth, still water of 
the inner bay, we saw the people on a high 
hill-top overlooking the bay. We 
the first vessel that had anchored 
there, and, as we found on landing, we 
were the first white women that had ever 
been seen there. 


exX- 


When I saw him I had no 


were 
ever 


The whole village was 
out to receive us, not rudely, not even 
staring very much, but with a reticent 
sort of curiosity that took note of us with- 
out seeming to do so. The houses are 
burraburras much overgrown with 
grass that it was no wonder that the goats 
a white trader had tried to introduce were 
not popular—they ate up too much of the 
houses. The shoulder-blades of whales 
were used as chimney-pots here, and 
helped keep the draught of thesmoke holein 
the right line of ascent. 


850 


There were mon- 
grel dogs innumerable, and brown babies 
in the arms of brown mothers, both smil- 
ing and tolerably clean. 
sea-otter hunters, 
their arrows. 


The men are all 
and showed = us 
They would not sell their 
Bow-wood is hard to get on tree- 
less islands, but they gave us one or two 
arrows, the barb of bone, and made to come 
out after being fired into the otter, the 
lashing of sinew, untwisting from the 
arrow with the struggles of the animal. 

I saw also piles of the sea-urchin shells; 
the inhabitants eat them as they do in 


Naples. 


bows. 
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CHURCH KINDERGARTENS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD JUDSON, 


PASTOR OF BEREAN BAPTIST CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


THERE is room for serious apprehension 
that American children are growing up 
without a thorough knowledge of the 
Sacred Scriptures. All systematic study 
of the Bible is, of necessity, rigidly ex- 
cluded from our public schools. We pre- 
sent a rather anomalous spectacle, being 
almost the only nation which brings up 
its children without an acquaintance with 
its sacred books. The state relegates all 
religious instruction to the family and the 
Church. 

To be sure, we have an institution called 
family worship, but does this meet the 
necessities of the case? In how many 
nominally Christian households is daily or 
even weekly family worship observed! 
And even where the institution exists, how 
much definite and systematic knowledge 
of the Scriptures is imparted to the child’s 
mind! The Bible is often read hastily and 
desultorily, and this religious exercise is 
too frequently not only dull, but unin- 
structive. 

We have indeed the Sunday-school as a 
medium for the impartation of Scriptural 
knowledge; but we fear that this appliance, 
admirable though it be, is quite inadequate 
to the mighty task. The teachers meet 
the children only oncea week, and usually 
a considerable part even of the precious 
time allotted to the Sunday-school is spent 
in exercises quite remote from the teach- 
ing of the Bible. 
admirable series of international lessons, 


Although we have an 


and the Sunday-school specialists are doing 
magnificent work in raising the grade of 
instruction, yet it is to be feared that in 
many cases the shortness of the time given 
to the subject, and the infrequency of the 
Sunday-school sessions, as well as the in- 
competence of many of the teachers, re- 
duce to very low terms the chances of 
our children becoming acquainted in any 
thorough and systematic way with our 
holy book. 

We suggest that this important want 
may be partially met by the Church Kin- 
dergarten. It should be held in some part 
of the church edifice. Let there be a ses- 
sion of three hours every day except Sat- 
urday and Sunday. Let an intelligent 
and consecrated lady be the teacher. A 
half-hour at least each day should be 
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devoted exclusively to interesting and con- 
secutive Bible study. The Kindergarten 
method is intensely fascinating to little 
children, Their tender age is peculiarly 
susceptible to deep religious impressions. 
You know well what the Roman ecclesias- 
ticsaid: ‘‘ Give me the children till they 
are seven, and you can have them after- 
wards.” A great philosopher used to 
boast of the delightful walks which he had 
in his garden. His friends, curious to see 
this wonderful garden, made him a visit, 
and were surprised to find it a small, 
cramped area. They could not conceal 
their disappointment, but he replied: 
‘‘ Not very long, not very wide, but won- 
drous high.” It is so with the work among 
little children. 

Let me mention one incidental advan- 
tage possessed by the Church Kindergar- 
ten. Wecannot compete with the State 
in the education of the older children, for 
it has vast sums of money raised by taxa- 
tion, which it expends in the erection of 
buildings, in the payment of teachers, and 
in the purchase of costly education4l appli- 
ances. Now, if Christian parents appre- 
hensive of an educational system which 
leaves religion out, tenderly solicitous lest 
their little onesshould imbibe unchristian 
views through contact perchance with un- 
christian teachers, desiring even that their 
children should be daily taught not only 
arithmetic and geography, but the truths 
of our holy religion, if, I say, such par- 
ents withdraw their sons and daughters 
from the public schools in order to educate 
them in church schools, the danger is that 
they will deprive them of great educa- 
tional advantages. Now it seems that 
providentially we are granted, as Chris- 


tians, one great relief and opportu- 
nity amid our difficulties. The Church 
Kindergarten opens the way out. 


The public school system excludes these 
extremely little ones, and, in fact, Iam 
informed that in the public sehools the 
youngest scholars admitted are very much 
crowded and huddled to the great sacri- 
fice of individuality. You cannot educate 
human beings wholesale, as they say the 
Dutch used to make ships, constructing 
them by the mile and sawing them off at 
the proper length. Now, here is the op- 
portunity for the Church. Let her take 
these little ones daily to her bosom, im- 
parting to them in their tender years that 
nurture which shall enable them through 
their future career to endure the shocks of 
skeptical thought. The Kindergarten, if it 
proved a success, might be supplemented 
by a school embracing children from sev- 
en to nine years of age, at the expense of 
an additional teacher. 

This brings up the practical question of 
finance. How are the expenses of the 
Church Kindergarten to be met? First, 
there will be no rent, which is a very im- 
portant consideration. The Kindergarten 
should be in the church edifice. This 
would be a positive benefit to the Chris- 
tian cause. What thoughtful person has 
not been painfully impressed by the mea- 
ger use which is made of our costly church 
edifices? Manhattan Island is studded with 
our sacred buildings, vast, pagoda-like 
structures, many of them in use only for 
eight or ten hours during the week. If you 
are so unfortunate as to run across them 
at any other time than during the stated 
hours of worship on Sunday, or on some 
one week night, you will find them ten- 
anted by mice, silence and gloom. Now, 
is such expenditure of money and space 
wise? Consider the interest on the funds 
invested in such structures. Look at the 
vast space walled in from human habita- 
tion. How expensive does this contrac- 
tion of space make the homes of the poor? 
Then the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion comes along, and, instead of housing 
their genial and philanthropic work in the 
vast, unused spaces of already existing re- 
ligious edifices, and thus bringing all the 
sweetness and light and activity of youth 
into our churches, they proceed to the 
erection throughout the country of still 
another set of sacred buildings. It seems to 
me that the important question now with 
us is how to render our present structures 
redolent with use and joy from one week’s 
end to another, except when human be- 
ings are fast asleep. So that a kindergar- 
ten in the church edifice would be a posi- 
tive blessing. Secondly, the teacher’s sal- 
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per month, must be met. When we take 
into consideration how important and 
fundamental it is to develop within the 
church an organic nucleus of life perme- 
ated with a knowledge of the Scriptures, 
so that there shall grow up within the 
local church itself a body of young people 
thoroughly acquainted with the Bible, it 
ought not to be difficult in many of our 
churches for the pastor to secure from 
some of his wealthier members subscrip- 
tions adequate to this expense. Thirdly, 
the other current expenses may be met by 
a small tuifion fee. Even the poorest 
children willingly pay five cents per week. 
AE 


COMPETITION. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





Asa matter of fact, in these constant 
and critical cases of the division of the 
products of labor, returning under every 
variety of circumstance, men look to com- 
petition to effect a fortunate result. 

What is competition? What is its office? 
And how successfully does it perform it? 
In the example we have proposed, if 
there were a considerable number of per- 
sons who could provide nets, and, on the 
other side, fishermen sufficient to use all 
these nets, with no excess of unemployed 
labor in this direction, then, if both parties 
to the transaction were intelligent, inde- 
pendent, and in close competition with 
each other, we could look for an adjust- 
ment of claims proximately that which 
we have indicated as best meeting the 
public welfare. This partition by which 
the returns would be so divided as to re- 
ward superior enterprise and leave the re- 
mainder of advantage to fall to all con- 
cerned, according to the part taken by 
them, would secure the best satisfaction of 
the desires involved, the most complete 
equilibrium of motives, and would, there- 
fore, under the favoring circumstances 
supposed, be likely to be proximately at- 
tained. Such an adjustment would lie in 
the line of least resistance, and might be 
reasonably hoped for. But the circum- 
stances we have supposed are not likely in 
any givencase to occur, and so competi- 
tion often takes effect in a very partial 
and unfavorable form. The errors of ad- 
justment to-day are left to the correction 
of to-morrow; or assume a permanent form 
and fail altogether to reach anything like 
an ideal result. 

We wish to draw attention to several 
considerations easily overlooked in con- 
nection with competition. Accepting com- 
petition as the natural and unavoidable 
method of correcting unfairness of divis- 
ion, we must still clearly see that competi- 
tion is not a perfect automatic method, 
but one that must come under the con- 
stant guidance and rule of intelligence and 
good will. Competition is a pure produc- 
tive principle, wholly beneficial only 
when it rests on a_ strictly economic 
basis, and has full liberty to disclose and 
test all the economic conditions which are 
present to govern the result. If the com- 
petition is only on one side; if a portion 
of those engaged in it are constrained in 
their action by outside pressure, and can 
give no sufficient attention to the indus- 
trial possibilities of the problem, then that 
problem is likely to be settled, not on an 
economic footing, but on one of power, 
one of tyranny—if we make tyranny to 
mean the severe government of unfortu- 
nate circumstances selfishly applied by 
the persons whose interests are involved. 
What production and the general welfare 
call for is true competition, a full dis- 
closure and application of purely econom- 
ic forces. What goes by the name of com- 
petition often turns on the partial or com- 
plete suspension of these forces by a great 
variety of extraneous circumstances, 

We must look to competition to do these 
three things: to fit the services and products 
that are offered for sale to the wants and 
wishes of men; to improve these services 
and products in quality, and to increase 
them in quantity, thus reducing their cost. 
The great theoretic difficulty that has 
stood in the way of all forms of socialism 
has been found just here. The advocates 
of these theories have not known how to 
secure that fitness, improvement and full 
supply whick sre now reached, not per- 





fectly, but proximately, by competition. 
The equality and indiscriminate character 
of the rewards to be given to labor under 
socialism take from labor all enterprise, 
both in finding out what is needed and in 
providing it. While these considerations 
are quite sufticient to show the unavoidable 
character of competition, and the indis- 
pensable part it plays in production, they 
do not show—though they are often 
spoken of as if they did show—that com- 
petition, unguided by reason and unas- 
suaged by good will, can reach these 
favorable results. Competition itself is 
not a law absolved from other laws, but 
one to be constantly watched over and 
shaped by a thousand extraneous condi- 
tions. Otherwise, competition escapes its 
economic basis, slips its true service, and 
becomes a means of the most perfect, 
thoughtless and remorseless tyranny. 
Men yield to it because the action of per- 
sons in it is indirect, not direct; is under 
the form of a law and not of personal 
power. 

In order that competition may do its 
work in a wholesome way, there must be, 
on both sides of any transaction of ex- 
change, a large number of competitors—a 
number at least large enough to represent 
the productive agents at the time involved. 
There must also be something like equal 
intelligence in the two groups of traders, 
and equal independence. These circum- 
stances give freedom to competition; that 
is, they give real competition. Action 
under them conforms to economic forces. 
The marked absence of one or more of 
these circumstances may have the appear- 
ance of competition, but it destroys its 
substance. As a matter of fact we are 
deluded everywhere in production by a 
mere name, and hand over our fellow- 
laborer mercilessly to what we term the 
benign law of competition, when, in truth, 
the conditions are such that competition 
has been largely or completely set aside, 
and the tyranny of circumstances has 
taken its place. Thrift, giving independ- 
ence, intelligence, disclosing the under- 
lying facts in every transaction, and free- 


. dom in production, securing on either side 


the numbers without which there is no 
competition, are the fundamental ‘con- 
ditions of there full and favorable opera- 
tion of this law. Nor is it sufficient to 
say that this thrift, intelligence, and free- 
dom are themselves the products of com- 
petition. They are so in part, but they are 
also, in an equally important way, its 
antecedent conditions. 

Here enters in the entire moral law, the 
law of love, not in setting aside compe- 
tition, but in preparing for it favorable 
circumstances; in making it to be true 
competition, a productive power, and not 
a deceptive appearance hiding the fact of 
tyranny and individual selfishness under 
the disguise of inevitable relations. We 
are to do what we can individually, and in 
social, civic action to put men of all classes 
on their feet, and give them fair terms of 
competition. We are not to leave them, 
when hopelessly worsted in this economic 
strife, to accumulate, generation after 
generation, all the disasters of defeat, and 
then quietly say, these are merely the 
fruits, under the beneficent principle of 
competition, of ignorance, indolence and 
vice; these are the just, unavoidable, 
and desirable punishments of unthrift in 
this perfect world of economic laws. 
There is just enough truth in such a state- 
ment to make it a most unfortunate and 
damnable lie. 

There have doubtless been large porpor- 
tions both of unthrift and vice in these 
results. But the persons at any one time 
included in these results are, ina great 
measure, innocent of this uneconomic 
temper. They.are to them the unfortu- 
nate inheritance of a bad past and merci- 
less present. If this extenuation were 
much less real than it is, it would still be 
untrue, either from a moral or an econom- 
ic point of view, that men should be left 
to bear unaided the entire burdens of in- 
dolence and vice. These evils are over- 
come, neither by altogether lifting the re- 
sults of misconduct, which is socialism, 
nor by altogether enforcing them, which 
is merciless. competition as theoretically 
understood. The two beget each other. 
Socialism is the offspring of this theory 
and practice under misguided and ungov- 
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erned competition. We insist that this is 
not competition as a productive power. 
We must often aid, quicken and encour- 
age men to get them ready for competi- 
tion; and nothing will be more remunera- 
tive, on a productive basis merely, than 
such help. Ona moral basis, the case is 
too plain for argument. Punishment alone 
israrely regenerative. When it is extreme 
and remote in application, it is never re- 
generative. Heartless punishments have 
been the chief producing processes in 
criminal action. 

Here lies the entire interplay of ethical 
and economical laws, in helping men free- 
ly to meet the pressure of life, to take 
part in its conflicts, and to be strengthened 
by its competition. In this way life be- 
comes the school of enterprise, and yet 
stimulates and deepens all the affections. 
We thus build up morality on a sound, so- 
cial, productive basis. We give strength, 
and give also the benign impulses under 
which alone it becomes a universal bless- 
ing. 

MADISON, WIS. 
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A POET AND HIS MINISTER. 


BY THE REV. F. W. GUNSAULUS. 


It has often been remarked that if ever 
the word minister shall go out of our vo- 
cabulary the word minstrel, springing as 
it does from the same ancient root, will 
perhaps depart also. From the beginning 
verse has been the natural expression of 
the primal music of humanity. The vates, 
the seer, stands with man and the myste- 
ries about him. Religion has, like poetry, 
so much which depends upon the activity 
of imagination and feeling, that one of the 
suggestive facts which an intellectual age 
takes into its philosophy of both is the 
presence of the ancient ballad singer by 
the side of the smoking altar. In all 
times, in spite of every Lucretius or Swin- 
burne, the most exquisite of the flowers 
which have been plucked by genius to 
deck the poet’s lyre, and the choicest gar- 
lands which have been hung about rich 
sacrifices, have grown upon a common 
ground. 

It is seldom that the world is ever let 
into the religious life of a great poet, and 
it is more rare that the admiration, which 
such a pronounced spiritual teacher con- 
fesses, so thoroughly exposes the quality 
of his faith, as it does in the introduction 
which Robert Browning has written for 
the sermons of Thomas Jones of Swansea. 
This book has been on sale in England for 
nearly two years, and it seems quite re- 
markable that the ‘‘ Browning Society,” 
so expert at finding the birthplace and 
previous associations of every idea of this 
poet, should not have found more in this 
relationship in which more than fifteen 
years ago the author of ‘* Christmas Eve” 
and ‘“ Easter Day” stood with his minister. 
It was with no little certainty of revealing 
himself, as well as the preacher, when the 
poet began to write of this extempore 
Welsh clergyman with such characteristic 
fervor. Says the poet: 

‘Indeed, as often as not, when the scheme 
of the projected discourse had been stated 
with due precision, its merely introductory 
portion would, in delivery, not merely grow 
alive, but expand with ever fresh and fresh 
accretions of fact and fancy, old analogy and 
modern instance, till the orator (as those 
gone-by divines have it) sermociando ultra 
clepsydram, would exceed his hour glass! 
to the dissatisfaction of nobody.” 

It is at least refreshing to know that 
such people as Mr. Browning, when they 
attend church, are willing to let secondly 
and thirdly remain as unembodied ghosts 
crying unto the genius of sacred rhetoric 
for vengeance, if only firstly, or even the 
introduction, shall have vitality enough 
within it to grow well on the preacher’s 
hands. But this is quite Browning-like. 
How many more mechanical critics who 
have attempted the application of a Semi- 
narian’s rhetoric unto him, will not won- 
der that he should rather like the very 
thing in Mr. Jones which outraged a pro- 
fessor of Homiletics. Thissort of discur- 
siveness, which Browning shares with the 

preacher, is a sign of life and of the fact 
that the orator or poet is greater than his 
method. It is fraught with peril, as all 
power is. It would no more do for a 
young poet to try making a “ Sordello” 
than for a youthful minister to abandon 








Vinet or even Shedd, that he might follow 
one, of whom his greatest auditor says: 

“I remember that Thackeray’s funeral, 
with circumstances attending it that had 
been mentioned in a weekly paper issued the 
evening before, was made to exemplify some 
point of doctrine which it very profitably in- 
volved and absorbed altogether.” 

One can hardly think of a less essentially 
dramatic nature than Browning’s or a less 
intensely Christian thinker enjoying these 
sermons. But Mr. Jones had a hearer 
who enjoyed not only ‘‘ the graver sub- 
stratum of the sermon,” but also ‘the 
bright, glancing surface manner, the 
thorough earnestness, a sensibility quiver- 
ing through that rich and flexible voice, 
and an illumination of intellect in every 
expressive feature.” Says the poet: 

“Indeed, it was a fancy of mine that, in 
certain respects and under certain moods, a 
younger Carlyle might, sharing the same 
convictions, have spoken so, even looked so; 
but the clear-cut Celtic features, the lips 
compressed as with the retention of a dis- 
covered prize in thought or feeling, the tri- 
umph of the eyes brimful of conviction and 
confidence—these, no less than the fervency 
of faith and hope, were the orator’s own.” 

Something more, however, than an 
ability, founded in temperament, to lead 
and feed this one of his flock, did Mr. 
Jones possess. The riches of grace and 
truth which he knew in Christ Jesus, and 
with which he fed his congregation, were 
those which, in the providence of God, 
were most suited to be transformed into 
hope and love and power by Robert 
Browning. It is oftentimes true that 
what our people need is not the reasser- 
tion of what they do think, but the procla- 
mation unto them of much which they do 
not think. Still is it also true, that the 
truths which men do believe, with a native 
faith which makes them prophets, are the 
forces by which, if at all, they are to in- 
fluence mankind. Thesinging of them by 
the poet or the speaking of them by the 
statesman is made more strong and tender, 
if the intellectual atmosphere in which 
they see them may be vitalized by the 
spiritual life. Again, all real advance 
into other realms of truth must be con- 
ducted by that sort of leadership which 
has within itself a profound sympathy 
with thetruth which is already confessed 
and which by its own illumination urges 
menon. Both these functions this preach- 
er must have exercised over this poet. 

In both preacher and poet there is the 
passionate thrill of power. The sermon on 
‘‘The Divine Order” has the same atmos- 
phere, as that in which, 

* The lark 

Soars up and up, shivering for very joy: 
Afar the ocean sleeps; white fishing gulls 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets; savage creatures seek 
Their loves in wood and plain—and God renews 
His ancient rapture.” 
To the soul of minister and minstrel, so 
thoroughly is this happier air filled with 
God, that a serene optimism lies at the 
heart of their thought, as it is the simplest 
manifestation ofall faith. ‘‘ The universe 

means good.” <A noble Theism is 
the inspiration of it all. Of course it is so 
far removed from that practical Deism 
which often passes for orthodoxy, as to 
include the truth which has made Panthe- 
ism such a living creed to such spirits as 
Spinoga. Mr. Jones’s sermons indicate a 
conception of God which would have har- 
monized well with the experience of Mme. 
Guyon, the deepest lines of Wordsworth 
and even the ‘“ Christian Pantheism” of 
Tennyson. Here is the immanent, as well 
as the transcendent One. The presence of 
the real God in these sermons must have 
done more than any learned discussion 
could have done to reinspire him whose 
dying man replies to the clergyman, ask- 
ing if the world seems a ‘‘ vale of tears”: 
‘** No, reverend sir; the world has been no 
vale of tears to me.” 

But who is this God? for to souls who 
see him truly in the impersonal, God is 
exceedingly personal. ‘‘ God is Love ”—as 
to John, as in the Christ. The sermons of 
this preacher are powerful with this idea 
of John’s; and, like John, he sees the phi- 
losophy of the Incarnation too clearly to 
miss John’s assertion: ‘‘I write no new 
commandment unto you.” The com- 
mandment of love is of God—a “ thing 
true in him andin you.” Christ’s sacrifice 
meant that ‘‘ this is God’s world! He died 
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for it.” The incarnation to him is the 
same great manifestation of God, as it 
seems to Browning’s mother with her 
boy: 
“T never realized God’s birth before— 

How he grew likest God in being born. 

This time I felt like Mary, had my babe 

Lying a little on my breast like hers.” 

‘* All’s Love yet all’s law,” sings Brown- 
ing, and his minister sees that throughout 
the realm of Nature, so far as we can see, 
the reign of law is unbroken.” But “are 
the miracles true”? ‘‘ Christ worked his 
miracles,” says the preacher, ‘‘ according 
to a law of Nature known only to him. If 
that is true, there is an invisible stream of 
healing virtue circulating through the 
creation.” Here, as in Browning, the 
truths of creation and incarnation are one, 
and the precious fact of atonement dis- 
closes itself: 

“The very God! Think, Abib; dost thou think? 

Lo the All-Great were the All-loving too— 

Lo, through the thunder comes a human voice, 

Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 

Face, my hands fashioned, see it in Myself, 

Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of 

Mine; 

But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me who have died for 

thee!’ 

The madman saith He said so: it is strange!” 
So remarkably identical is the preacher’s 
point of view with that of the poet, so 
absolutely central is that one fact, the 
Christ, to all thought and life, that it is 
not strange that the lines of teaching 
which cross here should penetrate the 
circumference at the same points. Life 
has its value to each because 

“In man’s self arise 

August anticipations, symbols, types 

Of a dim splendor ever on before 

In that eternal circle run by life.” 
Both Browning and Mr. Jones see that 
‘the method of God is upward progress,” 
and feel with a holy jay ‘* How inexhaust- 
tibly the spirit grows.” Mr. Jones never 
fails to sound the music of struggle, and to 
cry: ‘*To him that overcometh will I give 
to eat of the hidden manna.” Mr. Brown- 
ing’s Andrea fails because he is the ‘‘ fault- 
less painter”: 
“ A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what’s a Heaven for? Allissilver-gray, 
Placid and perfect with my art—the worse.” 
With such a Christ to lean upon, at the 
very moment that his ‘“ Follow me” 
makes the strain seem almost too great, 
with such a vision of the universe as 
calms, while it thrills us with the meaning 
of life, this minister and this minstrel seem 
to furnish examples to both preachers and 
poets. Their ready acceptance of the 
sacred mission of mystery, their clear 
understanding that intellectual problems, 
with regard to religion, are to be solved 
only by spiritual experiences with Christ, 
that penetrating sense of the sinfulness of 
sin which makes the sermons of Mr. Jones 
true to man and God, and sends horror into 

the cry of Browning’s Guido: 
“ Abate—Cardinal, Christ—Maria, God. 

Pompilia! will you let them murder me,” 
that reality which breaks down all affecta- 
tion of doctrine or power; these save from 
failure the Paraselsus, or Abt Vogeler, 
whom it is theirs to find restless and often 
helpless, and to inspire him with a quench- 
less faith: 

“The high that proved too high, the heroic for 
earth too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself 

in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the 

bard! 

Enough that He heard it once, we shall hear it 

by and by.” 

BALTIMORE, Mb. 
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THE OBSTACLES TO UNION IN THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


BY M. VALENTINE, D.D., LL.D., 
PROFESSOR IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
F GETTYSBURG, PENN. 

THE sentiment of Christian union is in the 
air. It has come from the Word and Spirit 
of God. The Saviour’s prayer for the 
oneness of his people is finding echo in the 
heart of the Church. Protest against the 
wrong: of division and strife is growing 
earnest and emphatic. In every quarter 
appear discussions asking the way to a 
more catholic Christian fellowship and co- 
operation. No wonder that, in these cir- 
cumstances and in view of the well-known 
divided state of the Lutheran Church, the 
inquiry is proposed to us: Why can you 
not be more united? 





A paper in response to this inquiry and 
presenting the obstacles to union im our 
Church, if candidly written, almost nec- 
essarily bears the appearance of an un- 
gracious exposure of what is least attrac- 
tive in its condition. Yet a frank treat- 
ment of the matter is, of course, the very 
thing desired and needed to serve the ends 
of the discussion. This must explain what 
might otherwise seem uncalled for and un- 
kind. 

Of the desirableness of a better unifica- 
tion of the Lutheran Church in our land 
there can be no question. Our divisions, it 
must be confessed, are unseemly in them- 
selves and unhapy in their influence. Much 
of our strength is exhausted in controver- 
sies, and our work is hindered by conflict- 
ing counsels. The spectacle is a discredit to 
the Church and a wrong to Christianity. 
Though the Lutheran communion has in- 
creased in our country so that it now ranks 
third among our Christian bodies, its 
divided state prevents it from wielding 
the power that should be felt from its 
presence. It is vain to think that it can 
take its just prominence or reach its right 
usefulness so long as it remains separated 
into discordant factions. Most sincerely 
is it to be hoped that the desire for union, 
now more deeply felt and widely mani- 
fested, probably, than ever before, may 
find some way to secure the wished-for 
unification. A candid consideration of 
the hindrances may be the first step 
toward the result. 

The obstacles are various, and many of 
them difficult toovercome. Some of them 
have become inveterate through the long 
conflicts of the past. They can be looked 
upon as insuperable, however, only in the 
sense that the temper which creates and 
maintains them is unwilling to be better 
than it is and yield to what seems to be 
the duty of the hour. 

One impediment to the full formal one- 
ness and homogeneity of our Church is 
found in the diverse nationalities which 
compose it. The Gospel is preached to 
our people in seven different languages. 
The Church is not only polyglot, but be- 
hind these tongues is the deeper diver- 
sity of nationality, with special and pe- 
culiar modes of thought, predilection and 
Church usage. In some cases, indeed, 
these peculiarities do not seriously inter- 
fere with a full and cordial harmeny. The 
strong force of a common name and faith 
brings the differing nationalities into liv- 
ing Sympathy and Church communion. 
The Scandinavian Lutherans, for instance, 
true as any to the teaching of their Church, 
have generally shown a most wise and 
worthy readiness to adjust themselves to 
the circumstances and life into which they 
have come in this country. They quickly 
adapt themselves to the necessities of 
Church work and fellowship in the new 
conditions. But this readiness, for the sake 

of the common faith and for efficient work, 
to modify usages, and perhaps some hab- 
its of thought on non-essential points, 
which are the product of the special na- 
tionalities or of circumstances which have 
no existence here, and to associate in one 
body in peaceful fellowship and genial co- 
operation, is, unfortunately, not univer- 
sally the spirit of those who come to our 
shores with the Lutheran name. Tosome 
the Lutheran Church is unrecognizable if 
it is not here, in every feature and shade 
of feature, exactly after the photograph 
from beyond the seas. Our Confession 
declares, indeed, that ‘‘ uniformity of rites 
and ceremonies instituted by men is not 
necessary” to the unity of the Church, 
yet with some every diversity discovered 
in these things occasions an outcry of 
‘*un-Lutheran,” and often a refusal of 
confidence and fellowship. The time 
seems not yet altogether past for making 
even the use of the English language in 
the services a ground of separatistic coun- 
sels, and the young of German congre- 
gations are often lost to the Church 
through fostered prejudice against Angli- 
cized Lutheranism. 

None of the disturbing elements arising 
from simple nationality and language, 
however, present insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Their influence is comparatively 
small, and they might all be overcome if 
there were no more serious sources of di- 
vision. ° 

The source of the worst difficulty is 
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found in what we may look upon as g 
Christian virtue overdone and wrongly 
directed—the virtue of conscientious and 
faithful witness against what is believed 
to be doctrinal error. Some might speak 
of this as simply excessive dogmatism or 
the spirit of intolerance. But it is only 
fair to give it all the benefit of crediting 
it to a sincere sense of duty to the truth. 
Unquestionably it comes of strong convic- 
tions, and is meant, by those whom it 
controls, as an unfaltering and necessary 
fidelity to the Gospel. But whatever mo- 
tivemay prompt it or work through it, it 
is none the less the one great, sad, deplor- 
able barrier to anything but partial suc- 
cess of efforts toward unification. It man- 
ifests itself in excluding from Lutheran 
church-fellowship all who fail to mold their 
doctrinal explanations and ecclesiastical 
ideals exactly according to some particu- 
larity of Lutheranism—a type or interpre- 
tation much smaller than cecumenical or 
catholic Lutheranism. It extends confes- 
sional obligation rigorously, not only to a 
complete and minutely defined system of 
theology with hair-splitting details of ex- 
planation, but usually to special explana- 
tions of this explanation, to which in some 
cases are added four or five points of sup- 
posed necessary application of a true ac- 
ceptance of such churchly ground. This 
specific particularity, with its exclusive 
method, necessarily forms a basis so ex- 
acting that only the party constructing it 
can accept and stand onit. Claiming for 
itself the right to stand for the whole 
Church, as alone confessing the whole 
** pure doctrine,” it feels itself called upon 
to witness against all dissent from its posi- 
tion according to St. Paul’s demand of 
withdrawal from all who preach another 
Gospel or bring a differing doctrine, Gal. i, 
8; Romans, xvi, 17. As there are quite a 
number of these particular types repre- 
sented among us, it atonce becomes evi- 
dent how serious, if not hopeless, is the 
task of harmonization. 

Thus the ‘* Missourians” have their own 
particular explanation of our doctrinal 
system and of Church obligations under 
it, and in application of the principle of 
absolute unity of faith as essential to 
church-fellowship, inclose themselves in 
an organization with exclusive relations to 
all who do not accept their explanation. 
‘The Synodical Conference,” a general 
body formed in an effort at union on this 
basis in 1872, has since been partly dis- 
membered by a difference on the doctrine 
of predestination. As complete agree- 
ment in doctrine is claimed to be essential, 
the differing views on that subject prove 
mightier for division that agreement in all 
the rest of the Gospel for fellowship. 
Thus, too, the Joint Synod of Ohio, though 
it finds much to praise in the General 
Council, is not able to see its way clear to 
take seats with it in synodical fellowship 
and co-operation. So, also, the General 
Council, though not counted, by the Mis- 
souri and some other Synods, as being 
sufficiently orthodox, at least as to the ap- 
plication of Lutheran teachings for union 
with it, yet believes itself to be precisely 
representative of the true Lutheranism 
and withholds, to greater or less degree, 
church-fellowship from the General 
Synod. 

The antagonistic position of these several 
parts of our Church, each asserting its own 
particular view and type, and testifying 
against the rest by separate organization 
and communion, reveals, it seems to us, 
the impossibility of attaining a union of all 
on the basis of a perfect agreement in all 
the points of present difference in dogmatic 
and practical Lutheranism. The attempt 
to enforce any one of these particularities 
as exclusive of all others must result, as it 
always has resulted, in showing that there 
are some irreducible differences among the 
adherents of the common Lutheran sys- 
tem. We believe the aim to be hopeless 
on that principle and plan. 

The error, it seems to us—and a very 
grievous error, however sincerely held—is 
the notion that either Christian or Church 
fidelity requires us to treat these differ- 
ences as fundamental heresy, or as sucha 
departure from the truth as the Apostle 
had in mind when he charged believers to 
withdraw from those who preached an- 
other Gospel. In no case concerned in this 
question of union in our Church do the 








differences come within the scope or 
range of that apostolic charge. We would 
not insult any of the parts of our Church 
by such an imputation against their Chris- 
tianity. The appeal to this principle in 
justification of the disruption of fellow- 


ship and co-operation in this connection, 


is an appeal to a duty which can have no 
place, because the conditions are absent. 
It could have place only if the differences 
which separate us involved fundamental 
error or actual heresy. But this cannot be 
claimed, or if claimed the claim can rest 
only in gross misapprehension of the facts 
in the case. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the 
United Synod of the South, which has 
been formed on the territorial idea and 
seems to be a successful advance toward 
unification in that part of the country, 
though stringent in its confessionalism, 
has not as yet shown any narrow or un- 
fraternal spirit. Its cordial co-operation 
with the General Synod in Foreign Mis- 
sions is a manifestation of the right spirit 
and attitude,and a suggestive indication of 
the better way. 

In the General Synod, the first, and for 
nearly half a century the only, general 
body aiming to unite all our Synods, the 
method of insisting on perfect agreement 
in non-essential points, and conditioning 
fraternal co-operation on it, is looked upon 
as not only uncalled for, but contrary to 
the true genius of our Church and the 
correct principle of unity. Its confes- 
sional position looks toward union by em- 
phasizing the fundamental agreement, 
not the unsettled differences among us. 
These may be reduced best in loving 
church-fellowsbip and co-operation in 
Christian work. It is organized on no 
specialty of Lutheranism, but on catholic 
Lutheranism, in which all varieties of 
special views belonging to our Church 
may stand together and work in mutual 
recognition and communion. It means 
no break with the past, no shifting of our 
Church from its tried confessional ground, 
destroying its historical continuity and 
identity. No attempt at union could be 
more absurd or justly offensive than one 
which would seek it in such way. 
The General Synod is framed so as to be 
true to the Lutheran Church—true to it 
as a whole, excluding no legitimate part. 
It adopts the Augsburg Confession, the 
great distinguishing historic confession of 
our Church, the one which has marked it 
everywhere, and whose acceptance is 
everywhere and always its true and suffi- 
cient badge and guarantee. Binding to 
this as a ‘‘ correct exhibition of the funda- 
mental doctrines of God’s Word, and of 
the faith of our Church as founded on 
that Word,” it occupies a distinctively and 
fully Lutheran position, at once true to 
our Church and broad enough for all 
parties in it to find place and freedom for 
their minor differences within the limits 
of the Lutheran system of doctrine. This 
seems to be the only correct and practical 
principle for our unification. It does vio- 
lence to no one’s convictions of truth. It 
is in harmony with the spirit of primitive, 
original Lutheranism. It is well known 
that immediately after the delivery of the 
Confession at Augsburg, differences in the 
explanation of some of its language ap- 
peared among its adherents. Parties were 
formed. Luther strove to prevent the 
differences from destroying peace and 
union. Nearly half a century of the 
Lutheran Church’s history passed away 
before the strict party prepared their in- 
strument to rule out all dissent. The al- 
lowance of these non-essential differences 
accords with the primitive character of 
our Church. It is in harmony, too, with 
the practice of early Christianity, and 
with that of the most conservative ortho- 
dox Churches around us. It is well known 
that the unity of the early Church was 
consistent with some diversity of opinions 
and usages. And every one knows, too, 
that minor diversities mark the unity of 
even the strictest of the Reformed denomi- 
nations. Within the General Synod the 
brethren of the General Council would be 
at full liberty to hold the doctrinal views 
they now hold. The brethren of the Mis- 
souri Synod and the whole Synodical Con- 
ference would be unhindered in their 
special view of “the faith.” The brethren 
of Ohio could cherish for themselves the 
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same truth as now. Once on the true 
generic Lutheran basis of the Augsburg 
Confession, every man could be the par- 
ticularist he now is in Lutheranism—ex- 
cept, indeed, in one thing. 

This single exception must be admitted: 
he could not enforce exclusion of other 
Lutherans. He would have to forego the 
unique privilege of imposing on them all 
his own particular views as a condition of 
fellowship. Here comes in the obstacle to 
a union of all in the General Synod. The 
point of objection is its liberality, its cecu- 
menical spirit, its breadth of fellowship. 
And, whether to its credit or not, in dero- 
gation of its Christianity or in illustration 
of it, whether as a right thing or a wrong 
one for us in this nineteenth century, the 
General Synod, it must be confessed, ex- 
tends its liberality to the degree of cher- 
ishing relations of mutual recognition 
and fellowship with other orthodox 
branches of the Christian Church, It be- 
lieves not only that the irreducible differ- 
ences within our Church should be subor- 
dinated to the fact of fundamental agree- 
ment in the common Lutheran view of the 
Gospel, so that all shall commune and 
work together in peace, but that our 
Church, while maintaining its testimony 
for the truth through its separate organi- 
zation, may properly stand to other 
orthodox denominations on terms of 
mutual Christian and _ ecclesiastical 
recognition. It seeks no organic union 
or conglomerate of them, but believes 
that their unseemly antagonisms in 
unchurching each other should be re- 
duced and give place to the spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. It believes that the ne- 
cessity, if it ever did exist, for a rigid ex- 
clusivism, has passed away, and that the 
great historic Protestant communion, 
whose labors God is owning and blessing 
to the rapid extension and grand victories 
of Christianity in the world, should mani- 
fest their common Christianity by more 
brotherly acknowledgment of each other. 
It believes that the long reproach of di- 
vided Protestantism should be abated, and 
better heed should be given to the Saviour’s 
prayer for oneness, the tones of which 
have been so long overborne in denomina- 
tional strifes and denunciations. It be- 
lieves that the principle of witnessing 
against error by separation from errorists 
is misapplied and pushed to a one-sided 
and unchristian extreme when denomina- 
tions exclude even from the communion 
of the Lord’s Supper all believers of other 
name, whom, they confess, the Master 
accepts. While earnestly contending, 
therefore, for the faith as confessed by 
our Church, and carefully guarding our 
pulpits and altars from fundamental 
errorists, the practice of the General 
Synod, in harmony with the growing 
sense of Christian oneness awaked by the 
Holy Spirit in the Christianity of our 
age, maintains relations of fraternal inter- 
course with the orthodox denominations 
around it. 

We admit that, under the circum- 
stances, and in face of the exclusive tem- 
per it sets aside, this fact becomes a diffi- 
culty in the way of our Church’s union 
and peace. It is looked upon by our 
brethren as an intolerable unfaithfulness 
to our distinctive Confession, and an 
unchristian complicity with perversion 
of the Gospel. For this reason, among 
others, they decline fellowship with 
the General Synod. They exclude it be- 
cause it is not exclusive. The question 
then comes up, whether the General Synod 
should not abandon all fellowship with 
other branches of the Church in the inter- 
est of the unification of its own ? This can 
be answered only on assurance of two 
things: First, that such withdrawal 
would, in fact, secure the denominational 
unity sought; and, secondly, that it would 
be right to secure it by such concession. 
As to the first, assurance is precluded by 
the fact that the bodies which agree in non- 
recognition of other denominations, them- 
selves refuse to unite with each other. As 
to the second, it is doubtful whether the 
limited good of a union on these exacting 
terms would compensate for the wrong 
done to the whole principle of Christian 
brotherhood. It is clear that something is 
due to this great principle, and that it 
cannot be rightly pushed aside for the sake 
of supposed expediency, Union can never 
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be permanently established either in a 
branch or the whole of the Church by en- 
throning the spirit of exclusiveness. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the dissatis- 
faction with the method of exacting obli- 
gation only to the Augsburg Confession, 
allowing the diversities which have al- 
ways existed under it, and even fraternal 
relations toward other Churches, the posi- 
tion of the General Synod seems to present 
the only correct and practical mode of 
dealing with the hindrances to a proper 
unification of our Church. It is certain 
that any union on absolute agreement can 
unite only a part, with antagonistic atti- 
tude toward the rest, intensified according 
to the intensity of earnestness with which 
the differing views are held. Of course, 
some limits must exist within which such 
differences may be allowed within a 
Church. But this limit can be rightly 
fixed, not by a party in it, but by the 
Church as a whole. When parties ina 
Church undertake to set the limits, and 
enforce their ideas by separate organiza- 
tion, then comes the spirit of all division 
and sectarianism. If, therefore, our meth- 
od of union requires the surrender of this 
misdirected separatistic temper, it is rather 
commended by this fact; for no better use 
can be made of it, however sincerely in- 
dulged, than to sacrifice it as a whole 
burnt-offering to the unity of the Church. 
The sacrifice will give us a larger, purer, 
more lovely Christianity. 
THE SUPERIORITY OF THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL POLITY. 

A SPEECH. 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. BARROWS, D.D., 
PASTOR OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
CHICAGO. 


At the Banquet of the Chicago Congregational and 
Presbyterian Ciubs, Monday Evening, April 11th, 1887. 

I HASTILY accepted your Committee’s invi- 
tation to speak on the theme announced, but 
when I came to reflect that my audience 
would consist of men of both parties, 
Congregationalists and Democrats—I mean 
Presbyterians and Republicans—I feared I 
should offend the courtesies of the occa- 
sion by offering the address prepared. If I 
made it tame it would be a brutum fulmen, 
and so at first I determined to withdray it 
and venture some thoughts ona literary sub- 
ject, choosing this question: ‘‘ How far the 
profounder parts of the play of ‘Hamlet,’ and 
especially the soliloquy ‘To be or not to be,’ 
were written in a previous state of existence 
and in prophecy of the present crisis in the 
American Board, by the Rev. Joseph Cook 
of Boston!” But on further thought, this 
theme appeared a little offensive, and so I 
determined to “‘let fly’ my sentiments on the 
original question, knowing that you wel- 
comed free speech, however it might cut! 

I am not bold enough to assert the supe- 
riority of the Congregational polity over the 
Presbyterian in every respect. Doing that, 
I might provoke the Interior to open fire, 
and then my case would be so desperate that 
even the most orthodox of the Congrega- 
tional ministers would not refuse my wife a 
telegram of condolence. There are ‘‘outs,’’ 
in both polities, looked at historically or 
judged from the sight of the present. One 
ran off into Unitarianism in New England, 
and the otherin Old England. Both have 
unsettled questions to-day; the rights of the 
Elder in the one, and in the place of the 
Council in the other. After listening to the 
debates on the Council at a Triennial Con- 
vention, I get as much confused as when try- 
ing to follow the Gray-Montfort Discussion 
of the Elder Moderatorship, or to answer 
Dr. J. A. Hodge’s conundrum, “What is 
Presbyterian law?” Then I certainly think 
that Congregationalists have too many 
“burning questions” for their own healthiest 
life. They make you lively, brethren, but is 
there not peril of one-sidedness and distor- 
tion in keeping for years before such a blaz- 
ing theme as that of Future Probation? I 
feel like giving the great Boanerges of Bos- 
ton and some others, the warning the boy 
gave to a big, bow-legged man he saw stand- 
ing before a fire in a hotel parlor: ““You’d 
better get away from that fire, Mister; you’re 
a-warpin’!’ But this aside, let me praise 
the Congregationalists of Chicago. You 
showed great enterprise and unselfishness 
and kindness to me in founding the First 
Presbyterian Church of this city. Your 
fathers felt that your polity was 
just the thing for Boston, but that 
it would not do for the savage West. Twen- 
ty years later, you changed your minds, and 
founded churches which in growth, liberal- 
ity and enterprise are unsurpassed. Your 
city Mission Society is spurring our Presby. 
terian dray-horse to new energy. Dr. Little’s 
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statistics show that you have gained three 
thousand members in the last decade. I 
tried hard to discover, for the sake of this ad- 
dress, that you had grown faster than we, 
but gave that up! Your progress, however, 
is extraordinary, and is almost incredible 
when you reflect how many worldly-minded 
Congregationalists have gone into our Pres- 
byterian Churches. 

What makes the glory of Congre- 
gationalism? Primarily its firm stand- 
ing on the New Testament pattern of 
Church life, emphasizing individuality and 
spirituality. You discover no controlling 
human authority outside of the local church. 
You believe with Gibbon, that independ- 
ence and equality formed the basis of the 
eternal constitution of the primitive Chris- 
tian societies; with Neander, that no individ- 
ual was chosen to pre-eminence; with Schaff, 
that there was-no anithesis of Church and 
laity. Yourshas been the great historic de- 
nomination of our land. You brought to 
America, as Gladstone has said, ‘“‘all that was 
democratic in the English Constitution and 
all that was Protestant in English theology.” 
You gave us in the beginning “a Church 
without a Bishop and a State without a 
King.” You furnished, in the Christian life 
of New England, as De Tocqueville wrote, 
“the standard to which the whole country 
is destined to conform.’”’ Your radical be- 
liefs have wrought immense upheavals in 
politics, theology, and Church life. The 
changes in the Methodist and Episcopal de- 
nominations, whereby astronger lay element 
has been introduced, have been in the line 
of your polity. Presbyterian churches that 
behave themselves are administered, as I 
well know, on Congregational principles. 
The multitudinous Baptists are, of course, 
Congregationalists who have passed through 
Jordan to the sweet fields of Eden. 

Congregationalism is always launching new 
“ Mayflowers,” expecting and achieving the 
better things of the future. We Presbyte- 
rians owe you much for the enlarged liberty 
in preaching which has been achieved in the 
last thirty years. You are more progressive 
and forward-looking than we. There are, I 
know, two wings in the Presbyterian 
Church, a fast and aslow, but matched with 
you, both are like the wheels of Brimmer 
Jones’s mill in Massachusetts; he said, ‘‘ One 
wheel stands perfectly still and the other is 
stationary!’’ But, friends, I hail it as a 
happy omen of coming union when a dyed- 
in-the-wool Presbyterian, like me, is set to 
lauding Congregationalism, and a doubly 
dyed-Mm-the-wool Congregationalist like Dr. 
Arthur Little are is to praising Presbyte- 
rianism. When extremes are so near to- 
gether the main body must be almost one! 
It is pleasant to know that we are much 
alike, and that the fences which separate us 
are not made of barbed wire, to get through 
which would lacerate even a long-horned 
Calvinist, but are like the fences I saw 
in Ireland and England last June, low walls 
covered with ivy, which beautify the land- 
scape, sweet hedges of hawthorn and yel- 
low blossoming furze, in which the thrush 
and the mavis have sung from the days of 
Chaucer, with friendly stiles here and there, 
the haunts of lovers,which invite those living 
on one side to come and live on the other, 
like the Committee of the Third Presbyter- 
ian Church who brought Dr. Withrow from 
Boston, or the Committee of Plymouth 
Church who have enticed Mr. Gunsaulus 
from Baltimore. 

There is no special need for Professor 
Phelps, of Andover, and Mr. Blaine, of 
Maine, to argue the desirability of organic 
union between such kindred drops as we. 
Arguments will not hasten what other in- 
fluences are accomplishing. When I see men 
zealously striving to do what Providence 
will in his own time achieve, I think of that 
New Yorker who was afraid he should miss 
the ferry-boat he wished totake. Just as he 
reached the pier, he saw the boat nearly ten 
feet away and he leaped for it desperately, 
and reached it, losing his hat, bunting his 
head into a gentleman’s stomach, flinging 
his bag one way and his umbrella another, 


and shouting, breathlessly: ‘‘ There, caught | 


it.” ‘‘ Yes, you scared fool,’ said a calm 
bystander; ‘‘ but this boat is coming in!” 
But union will not be achieved by your 
believing any less earnestly in your peculiar 
excellences. Your polity is really very often 
the best polity for new communities, made 
up of many denominations. They naturally 


O brethren, yours, after all, is the polity for 
the far West, for St. Louis and New York, 
and for the millennium! I really fear that 
my cherished Presbyterianism cannot be the 
polity of the millenial era, for we have no 
authority in the book of Revelation for 
believing there will be more than four-and- 
twenty elders in Heaven, and as these are 
picked men from our Chicago churches 
there is no chance for any who are Presby- 
terians in the smaller towns of our country! 
Though your polity has subjected you to in- 
conveniences, like Fisher Ames’s raft to which 
he likened democracy, on which the passen- 
gers’ feet are often in water and sometimes in 
hot water, yet it has been flexible to new needs, 
inventive of new expedients, untrammeled 
by precedents, so that it is a historic fact 
that Congregationalism has not only been 
the chief mother of American colleges, giv- 
ing even to Presbyterian institutions many 
of their leading instructors, it not only con- 
tributed the original and the mightiest im- 
pulse to foreign missions and to many re- 
formatory, evangelistic and benevolent en- 
terprises at home, but by emphasizing the 
spiritual, exalting men above all machiner- 
ies, it has, in its divine energy, led to most 
remarbable individual developments. We 
are not surprised to see in its ranks the guid- 
ing hand of the Revolution, as Jefferson 
deemed Samuel Adams, of the Old South 
Church; the greatest defender of the Union, 
Daniel Webster; the Prince Rupert, of anti- 
slavery orators, Wendell Phillips; that 
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daughter of Lyman Beecher, who wrote the 
most influential book of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: the most pregnant of recent Christian 
thinkers, Horace Bushnell; the most phe- 
nomenal of lecturers, the Boston colossus, 
whose foible, like Macaulay’s, is omniscience; 
the most inspiring, witty and eloquent of 
American theologians, whois Jeremy Tay- 
lor, John Locke and Sydney Smith, rolled 
into one man, Professor Park, of Andover; 
the foremost American educator, Mark Hop- 
kins; the chief evangelists since Whitefield, 
President Finney and D. L. Moody; the finest 
master of Ciceronian eloquence of our time, 
Richard S. Storrs, and one other, who still 
lives, and will live while patriot hearts love 
the old flag which he did so much to keep 
unrent and leave unstained, that consum- 
mate and large-utteranced genius, whom we 
could scarcely think of as anywhere else 
than in a Congregational pulpit, and who 
has been called by Dr. Parkhurst, of New 
York, the “vanished Elijah of Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn.” 


Sine 2 Arts. 
NEWS AND NOTES. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


THE annual Academy prizes (awarded in 
accordance with the votes of contributors to 
the exhibition) have been given this year as 
follows: The Clark prize of 3300 to Mr. Dew- 
ing for his beautiful picture called “‘Days’’; 
the Hallgarten first prize of 3300 to Mr. 
Kappes for his Negro genre called ‘““Buck- 
wheat Cakes’’; second prize of $200 to Mr. 
Palmer for his winter landscape, and third 
prize of $100 to Mr. Tryon, also for a land- 
scape; and the Dodge prize, for women paint- 
ers only, to Mrs: Richardson for her large 
figure called “Lenten Lilies.”” The first- 
named pictures have already been described 
in these columns, so I need say no more with 
regard to them than that each well deserved 
its reward. Mr. Tryon’s landscape has been 
surpassed by others from his brush, but is 
none the less an excellent thing; and Mrs. 
Richardson’s figure—holding not lilies, by the 
way, but daffodils—is an attractive and ac- 
complished piece of work. Of course, certain 
pictures in the exhibition were out of the 
competitions, either as having been painted 
abroad or as being the work of Academicians 
—like Mr. Homer’s triumphant ‘‘Undertow”’ 
—or by artists ‘‘over age.’”’ But when these 
limitations are understood it is very clear 
indeed, that the very best works have this 
year been selected. I may add, however, 
that Mr. Kappes is an older man than the 
voters supposed and has consequently de- 
clined his otherwise well deserved reward. 
The money thus left ownerless will probably 
be added to the prize sums of next year. 

An exhibition of drawings and paintings 
by Mr. Elihu Vedder has been on exhibition 
for some time past at the Wunderlich Gal- 





come together on the Congregational basis. 
There is no need to find a Presbytery or to 
wait for an ordained minister to give them 
leave to become a Church of Christ. Four 





years ago Bishop Fallows, of this city and a | 


Chicago Presbyterian minister, preached one 
Sunday to a community just settled in 
Western Dakgta, and the request was made 
that these two men assist in organizing 
achurch. The natural evolution from that 
day’s teaching and prayer, somewhat to 
their surprise, was a Congregational Church! 


lery. The drawings include the entire se- 
ries of imaginative Oriental designs pub- 
lished two years ago as illustrations of Omar 


| Kayydam’s “ Rubdyiat,’”’ and the oils include 


some of the same designs treated in color 
and improved, of course, by the absence of 
the text-bearing tablets. The most success- 
ful, to my mind, is the “‘ Fates,’’ which has 
much dignity and impressiveness, as well as 
decorative charm of line. But the impres- 
sion left by the collection as a whole is rather 
of decorative power than of imaginative or 
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truly pictorial. Hampered by a deficiency 
of technical force and charm, Mr. Vedder 
does not always express the inner meaning 
at which he aims; but he rarely fails to pro- 
duce powerful and beautiful combinations of 
line, and the swirls and spirals he is so fond of 
using are as individual as effective. Some of 
the Italian landscapes he also exhibits have 
much beauty, notably a small one, with tall 
poplar stems in the foreground. And wheth- 
er he wholly succeeds or partially fails in 
the tasks he sets himself, his work has always 
a seriousness of aim and mood, and a cer- 
tain grandeur and solemnity of feeling 
which are refreshing in thése days of mo- 
tiveless facility and shallow effort. 

One hundred and six paintings forming 
the collection of Mr. Probasco, of Cincin- 
nati, were sold at auction two or three weeks 
ago for the aggregate price of $168,920. So 
much had been said in advance of the excel- 
lence of the collection that a certain disap- 
pointment was felt when it was finally 
shown. Many of the pictures were of the 
Diisseldorf school—good in their way, but 
that way the dullest and driest and most 
tedious that imagination can conceive. One 
often sees poor pictures—nay, very bad pic- 
tures—which one can imagine charming to 
many people’s eyes, which have some “‘ tak- 
ing” literary suggestiveness, some anecdotal 
piquancy, some sparkle or glare of showy if 
unartistic color, or some trivial prettiness of 
one sort or another. But it is a mystery 
what charm, what attraction, the collectors 
of the last generation can have found in 
these hard, brown, insipid, tiresome, unsug- 
gestive, ugly products of patient prosers 
with the brush. The gallery-haunter of to- 
day is apt to find them not only unattractive 
but unutterably depressing; and if he knows 
what painting means, he finds them all the 
more depressing just because they are not 
really incompetent, only inartistic; just be- 
cause so much labor and knowledge and 
even skill in certain directions was wasted in 
their making. 

But the collection, though not as a whole 
what we had been led to believe, contained 
many things that were not of Diisseldorf, 
and some that were extremely good. Millet’s 
famous ‘‘ Bringing Home the New-Born 
Calf” found so much favor in the eyes of Mr. 
Shaw, of Boston—who owns the finest col- 
lection of Millets in this country and, I 
imagine, in the world—that he purchased it 
for 318,500. Mr. Schaus paid $21,000 for a 
comparatively small Rousseau, in his later 
and more detailed manner—a most exquisite 
river-landscape a little marred, it seemed to 
me, by a rather hard treatment of the sky. 
Delacroix, Troyon, Diaz, Fromentin, Kaul- 
bach, and Jules Bréton were also represented 
by important works, and the last-named by 
a very beautiful example, showing peasant 
women gathering hemp at sunset. Couture’s 
“ Day-Dreams’”’ seemed to me identical with 
a picture [remember to have seen some years 
ago in that collection which was once Miss 
Wolfe’s, but now is owrs; but whether it is 
the same or whether the artist painted two 
versions of the one theme, I have been un- 
able to learn. It is a most beautiful picture 
and a very characteristic one—rich and 
golden in tone, delightful in color, and full 
of the tender, somewhat morbid sentiment 
which we are apt to associate with Couture’s 
name. The boy who is in a revery over his 
soap-bubbles might be a youthful De Musset, 
so beautiful is he, so fragile, melancholy, 
and strangely attractive. 

Mr: Seney has lost no time in replacing 
the large collection he sold at auction two or 

three years ago. His new collection is now 
on exhibition for a charitable purpose in the 
rooms of the Brooklyn Art Association, and 
contains many pictures of great interest— 
among them Jules Stewart’s “ Hunt Bail,” 
two Millets, six canvases by Alfred Stevens 
and six by Israels, Carl Marr’s ‘ Gossips” 
of last year’s Prize Exhibition, and numer- 
ous works by French artists of this and other 
generations, as well as by such Americans 
as Fuller, Inness, Ulrich Knight, and East- 
man Johnson. 

Not only in this collection but in many 
others we see happy signs that American 
purchasers are at last beginning to appre- 
ciate American art. When I saw the Wolfe 
collection, for instance, ite contained not a 
single American canvas; but during more 
recent years Miss Wolfe purchased Mr. 
Homer’s admirable “‘ Life-Buoy,” and, I be- 
lieve, sundry other native examples. The 
“‘ Life-Buoy,’’ Lam told, hung in her New- 
port home, and was, therefore, not included 
in the deed of gift tothe Museum. One is 
tempted to add unfortunately, but where 
there is so very much to be grateful for, the 
word would, perhaps, savor of greediness. 
The Union League Club has added one more 
to its list of patriotic deeds by the proclama- 
tion it made a while ago of its intention to 
foster native art and by the steady and dis- 





creet way in which it has since carried out 


monthly exhibitions—certainly at most of 
them—Americans have been conspicuously 
honored, and they were present in force at 
the last collection, which was of aquarelles. 
Speaking of Mr. Homer reminds me that 
we have one more new work of his to be 
thankful for, and one that is not only new 
but novel—his first essay in etching. Those 
who have appreciated his remarkable power 
in composition and the beauty of his linear 
effects have said for long that he of all men 
“ought’’ to etch, and at last he has recog- 
nized his duty, and, from the evidence of 
the result, must have found in it a new 
pleasure. It isa large plate—an extraordi- 
narily ambitious one for a novice with the 
needle—representing two tarpaulined sailors 
taking an observation from the deck of their 
vessel as a storm is just clearing away. The 
edge of the vessel is but barely shown and the 
figures are given at half-length against a 
background of seething, foamy water and 
tumbled clouds. The sky hardly holds its 
place, seeming to come forward too far; but 
thisis a minor blemish—and perhaps I am 
wrong as regards even this in a work which 
shows such force and pictorial feeling, and 
such technical ability too. The treatment is 
“complete,” as one might expect with an 
artist more used to handling the brush than 
the needle, and effects of tone have been 
sought for as well as effects of form. Yet 
the execution is full rather than minute 
and is both strong and clever. After sucha 
beginning—one which shows the hand of a 
great artist, if not yet of a great etcher, pure 
and simple—we may look forward with con- 
fidence to Mr. Homer’s future work with 
this same process. It is a fine enough thing 
to have “ made his reputation” as an artist, 
had this not long ago been made in other 
ways, 

Both the ninth exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists and the third Prize Fund 
Exhibition will be open before these words 
are printed; and if the second is half as good 
as the first, it will be a pleasure to write of 
them both at a future day. So large a col- 
lection containing so many very excellent 
and so few commonplace pictures has not 
often been given us as the Society shows 
this year—one in which the quality of inter- 
estingness marks so large a proportion even 
of those works which are not absolutely suc- 
cessful or wholly charming. 

A very varied and delightful collection of 
French pictures—some by artists as far 
away in time as Michel and others by those 
latest-comers, the Impressionists—will be 
sold on the 5th and 6th of May at Moore’s 
Gallery. Anda larger and much more im- 
portant collection, also imported by M. 
Durand-Ruel but not for purposes of sale, 
will be shown in the Academy after its own 
exhibition closes. The list of its contents 
has not yet been made public, but I have 
been told that it will introduce to American 
eyes at least one great French painter 
hitherto known by reputation only to the un- 
traveled—Puvis de Chavannes. Most of the 
work he has done has been for monumental 
purposes; but ten canvases of more moderate 
but still of considerable size are promised at 
the coming exhibition. And if only for 
their sake the collection will be worth a long 
journey to see; for no living man rivals Pu- 
vis de Chavannes asa painter in the “ grand 
style.” No painter alive has such nobility 
of mood and manner, such classic purity, 
such grandeur, such supreme distinction. . 
In his art the best temper of the Renaissance 
seems to live again, and yet it is neither imi- 
tative nor in any way alien to modern 
moods. It is purely ideal work, but vital, 
individual, and wholly. spontaneous and 
fresh. And it is marked, moreover, by a pe- 
culiar yet most admirable and charming 
quality of color. Ifone were to try and rank 
all living artists not according to their de- 
gree of technical dexterity or of passionate 
expression or of deep or tender sentiment, 
but according to their relative claim to the 
title great, I think Puvis de Chavannes’s 
name might be written first. Is not it for- 
tunate, therefore, that he is at last to speak 
to an American public? 

NEW YORK CITy. 


Hymn Uotes. 
MATTHEW BRIDGES. 
BY THE REV. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


AN adequate account of this writer—some- 
times confounded with Sir Egerton Brydges. 
is wanting. He was born July 14th, 1800, at 
Maldon, in Essex, the younger son of a coun- 
try gentleman and (according to Dr. Hat- 
field) a brother of Charles Bridges, who 
wrote well-known books on “ The Christian 
Ministry’ and the 119th Psalm. Matthew 
was educated at Oxford, which he calls “‘city 
of Circe,” and says “‘the practical test of 
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falling under the table. After this he seems 
to have led a life of scholarly ease; he is 
‘* Esq.” on his title-pages. His prefaces are 
dated at Torquay, 1842, at Nottingham, 1848; 
and in 1851-2 at Chester Hill House, Wood- 
chester. ‘“ After nearly eight years of labor 
spent in investigating herclaims,” he joined 
the Church of Rome, about 1846 or 1847. 
More ought to be known about one who 
wrote so much, and some of it so well. 

He published ‘‘ The Testimony of Profane 
Antiquity to the Account given by Moses of 
Paradise and the Fall of Man,” 1825; ‘“‘ The 
Roman Empire under Constantine,” 1828 
(this handles “ the real origin of certain pa- 
pal superstitions’’); ‘‘Popular Ancient and 
Modern Histories,” 1855-6; an account of a 
discussion between himself and J. Baylee, 
1856; “‘An Earnest Appeal to Evangelical 
Episcopalians,” 1864; and perhaps other 
books. In verse he issued a volume under 
an assumed name about 1823; ‘“‘ Jerusalem 
Regained,” 1825; and ‘‘Babbicombe, or 
Visions of Memory, with other Poems,” 
1842, This was put forth for the benefit of 
a distressed printer, and made up of pieces 
written long before, mainly about his early 
life and travels in Italy. 

His powers appear to have been stimulated 
by his new faith, for the work on which his 
reputation rests is ‘‘ Hymns of the Heart.” 
Dr. Hatfield and Mr. Duffield assigns this to 
1847, but the Preface is dated “ Feast of the 
Ascension, 1848.” It contains twenty-two 
original pieces, and six “borrowed and 
adapted” from C. Wesley, Byrom, Lyte, and 
others. The second edition, 1851, adds five 
more of his own, and is a 48mo of 111 pages, 
with no more than fourteen lines to the 
page. Though announced to be “ for the use 
of Catholics,’’ some of these effusions are 
highly valued by Protestants. Bridges has 
a style of his own, intensely lyrical, and full 
of brilliancy and dash. His verses are far 
from the familiar “prose tagged with 
rhyme”’; they are nothing if not poetical, 
and sometimes are rhapsodies, comparable 
only to those of Admiral Kempenfelt and to 
a few of the more perfervid strains of 
Charles Wesley. Take for instance one of 
the least known: 

“ Light! light! Infinite Light! 

The mountains melted away: 

Ten thousand thousand seraphim bright 
Were lost in a blaze of day: 

for God was there, and beneath His feet 
A pavement of sapphires glowed, 

As the mirror of glory,transcendently meet 
To reflect His own abode!” 

The American reprint of ‘‘ Lyra Catholica” 
included sixteen of these compositions and the 
** Plymouth Collection ’’ copied no less than 
nine—the largest contribution of this author 
found in any hymnal. Most books accept 
from one to four. When the number drawn 
upon is so small, it is possible to cite each 
piece that is in use anywhere, so far as no- 
ticed: 

“Crown Him with many crowns.” 
A rich and highly imaginative lyric, elo- 
quently celebrating the ascended Christ. 
Parts of it are possibly too poetical fora 
mixed congregation: 

“ Fruit of the mystic Rose, 


As of that Rose the stem. 
* * * > . * 


“ No angel in the sky 
Can fully bear that sight, 
But downward bends his burning eye 
At mysteries so bright. 
* > * * * * 
“ And round His piercdd feet 
Fair flowers of Paradise extend 
Their perfume ever sweet.” 
Mr. Thring, finding all this too strong or 
deficient in soberness, substitutes stanzas of 
his own after the first. Most books are con- 
tent with the original, using more or less of 
its six stanzas. As to the date, Miller has 
led Mr, Duffield and others astray by assign- 
ing this to a latter book, which copied it and 
others from ‘‘ Hymns of the Heart.” 

“My God, accept my heart this day.” 
This seems to me to be not only Bridges’s 
best, but one of the most exquisite hymns 
we have. The rhythm is perfect, the entire 
literary execution faultless—except for the 
familiar rhyming of “ prove’? with “love,” 
“word” with ‘‘ Lord,” and “given” with 
‘**heaven’’—a small matter, which troubles 
nobody but martinets. And, far more im- 
portant, every line is full of a feeling as in- 
tense and as pure as that of ‘‘ Abide with 
me” or “Rock of Ages.” It is our best 
hymn for Confirmation or other form of per- 
sonal dedication, and ought to be not in half 
our collections, but in all of them. 

* Rise, glorious Conqueror, rise,” 
for Ascension. It is notequaltothose cited 
above, and is appreciated at its full value. 
“ Head of the hosts in glory,” 
a rhapsody on All Saints. One or two 
books begin with the second stanza, 
“ Armies of God, in union.” 


* Behold the Lamb.” 
a vigorous lyric, altered by ‘“‘Hymns, An- 
cient and Modern”’ to 
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no. 500 in Dr. Hatfield’s “Church Hymn 
Book,”’ 1872. 

“ Archangels, fold your wings,” 
is based on this, beginning with the third 
stanza, and leaving out the first and second, 
which are the best parts of it. 

“There is an everlasting home,” 
used in England by the “‘ People’s Hymnal,” 
and by Mr. Thring and Dr. Allon. 

“ Health of the weak, to make them strong.” 
This, as copied by the German Reformed 
book of 1874 from the “‘Plymouth Collection,” 
consists of the fourth and sixth stanzas of 
an Ave Maria. 

“ Soul of Jesus, once for me 
Offered on the shameful tree,” 
In the “‘ People’s Hymnal,”’ 1867. 
* Bright were the morning first impearled 
O’er earth and sea and airs.” 
A pretty piece, in Bridges’s own peculiar 
style, which turns into a hymn at the end. 
“Soil not thy plumage, gentle dove, 
With sublunary things.” 
“* Address of a Christian to his soul at Sun- 
rise.”” This also has beauty, but is little 
adapted to public worship. 
“Champion of Jesus! Man of God!” 
The fourth of fourteen stanzas on St. Fran- 
cis Xavier. 
“O for those solitary hours.” 
This has some good stanzas, as— 
“*Come then, thou Holy Spirit, come, 
And worthy make a worthless home: 
All folly into wisdom turn, 
And let me live to love and learn: 
Pride with its piteous dross consume, 
And lay in lowliness its tomb!” 
One rarely if ever found in use is 
“ Blessed Lamb, on Calvary’s mountain 
Slain to taxe our sins away.” 
Yet it is simple, direct, tender, and seem- 
ingly well adapted to popular use. 
The famous judgment song of Wesley and 
Carwick, ‘‘Lo, He comes with clouds de- 
scending,” is sometimes, not often, printed 
with Bridges’s vigorous additions. 

His “Passion of Jesus,’’ 1852, a book some- 
what larger than the other, was dedicated to 
Cardinal Wiseman. Its Preface glorifies the 
Mysteries of the Rosary, and protests against 
Protestant slanders thereon. Some of the 
contents were reprinted from ‘‘Hymns of the 
Heart.”” The new pieces are less attractive 
and have not come into use. 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


Diblical Research. 
THE APOSTLE PAUL IN THE TAL- 
MUD. 


BY REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 


NOTHING is related in the Talmud of St. 
Paul in propria persona; of other disciples 
of Jesus, as of James, who healed in the 
name of Jesus, of Matthew, and others, some 
record has been preserved. It has therefore 
been surmised that Samuel Hakkaton—i.e. 
the Little, is none other than the Apostle St. 
Paul. Of this Samuel we hear that he com- 
posed at the suggestion of Rabban Gamaliel 
an imprecatory prayer against the Jewish 
Christians, whose number must have been 
very great. In connection with this prayer 
it was also enacted that in case the reader 
erred in the benediction against the minim 
he was to be removed, because he was then 
liable to be a min himself. Strange to say 
the Talmud relates, that when in the follow- 
ing year the author of this prayer was to re- 
cite it before the public, he could no more 
recall it to his mind and that he meditated 
from two to three hours, yet without avail. 
He had forgotten it. But he was not re- 
moved from the reading desk (Berachoth 
fol. 29, col.1). Had the author himself yielded 
to the power of the gospel? This seems to be 
the natural inference. The Talmud, it is 
true, states the reason why Samuel was not 
removed is because he was the author of 
that prayer; indeed, a very poor excuse. But 
there is some difficulty connected with the 
identification of Samuel with Saul, after- 
ward St. Paul. The latter we know was a 
disciple of Gamaliel the Elder, while Samuel 
was a contemporary of Rabban Gamaliel, 
who, shortly before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, removed to Jamnia or Jabneh, and it 
was at the latter place where the impreca- 
tory prayer was composed at the sugges- 
tion of the grandson of the apos- 
tle’s teacher. This is now the general- 
ly accepted view of scholars. But there 
is another passage in the Talmud from 
which a modern Jewish writer endeavors to 
prove that the disciple who argues with Rab- 
ban Gamaliel is none else than the Apostle 
Paul. The passage, as found in Shabbath, fol. 
30, col. 2, runs thus: Rabban Gamaliel was 
sitting one day expounding to his disciples, 
that in the Messianic age it would come to 





pass that the curse pronounced in Paradise 
on woman would be removed, and that a 
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woman would be able to bear a child every 
day, for it is said: she travails and brings 
forth at once (Jer. xxxi, 8). ‘‘That disciple,” 
laughing at this, said: ‘Rabbi, it is written, 
‘ There is nothing new under the sun’ ” (Eccl. 
i, 9). Said Gamaliel to him: ‘Come, and I 
will show you instances even in this dispen- 
sation.”” He went out and showed him hens 
(which lay eggs every day). Another day 
Rabban Gamaliel was sitting and explain- 
ing that in future the trees would bear fruit 
every day, for it is said: ‘‘ Andit shall bring 
forth boughs and bear fruit” (Ezek. xvii, 
23), as a tree shall produce boughs every day; 
so it shall likewise bear fruit.‘‘That disciple’ 

laughing at this, said: ‘‘ Rabbi, it is written, 
‘There is no new thing under the sun.’” 
Said Gamaliel, ‘‘Come, and I will show in- 
stances in this world.”” He went out and 
pointed to the caperberry. Again Gamaliel 
was sitting and expounding that in future 
the land of Israel would produce cakes and 
clothes of the finest wool, for it is said: 
‘There shall be an abundance of corn in the 
earth” (Ps. Ixxii, 16). “That disciple,” 
laughing again, said: ‘There is no new 
thing under the sun.” Gamaliel said: 
““Come, and I will show thee instances in 
this world.”” He went out, and showed him 
cakes and mushrooms, and the fine bark 
which surrounds the soft twigs of the date 
palm. From this passage Dr. Block (Stu- 
dien zur Geschichte der Sammlung der al- 
thebritische. Literatur, Leipsic, 1875, p. 155) 
argues as follows: Gamaliel was contro- 
verting the idea that the Messianic proph- 
esies were accomplished in the person of 
Jesus, since a redeemer could not have 
atoned for the sins of the world, and have 
left in full force the penalty pronounced in 
Paradise. Not only the guilt of sin, but the 
effects of sin were, according to him, to 
be done away in the Messianic age. 
The pupil presses his master by telling that 
all such ideas were contrary to the words, 
There is nothing new under the sun.’’ Gama- 
liel rejoins that there is no opposition be- 
tween his views and the text quoted by his 
pupil, inasmuch asevena superficial exami- 
nation of Nature showed that the fulfillment 
of his expectations would require nothing 
absolutely new. The person of that pupil, 
Block continues, is none else than the 
Apostle Paul, for the following reasons: 1. 
That disciple must have been a well-known 
individual, who had achieved a certain fame 
and popularity. The expression 7\9$n nx 
points to this, and reminds very much of 
vx WAN which is used in the Talmud for 
the Founder of Christianity. 2. That he 
was no stranger to the Pharisees, but one 
who belonged to their school, although 
opposed to many of their views and disposed 
to ridicule the same, as the word $35 
shows. He was one who was not loved by 
them, as is shown by the intentional suppres- 
sion of his name. ‘ Recollections of a pain- 
ful character,’’ says Block, ‘‘ were connected 
with the name fof the anonymous disciple] 
which the Talmud, according to its usual 
custom, did not wish to reserve.”’ 3. He was 
apupil of Gamaliel. 4. Gamaliel’s answer 
contained a vigorous attack upon Christian- 
ity. ‘That disciple’? opposes him and tries 
to convince him and shows a zeal in the 
matter, which proves that the point in ques- 
tion was of great importance to him. With 
a conspicuous constancy he opposes his 
teacher again and again, and has no regard 
for the position of the pupil toward his 
master. Yea, it even appears that he tried 
to show by all means that Gamailiel’s theory 
concerning the Messiah was in opposition 
with Scripture. ‘In a word,’ says this 
Jewish writer, “‘ we have brought before us 
in the narrative of the Talmud, a very well- 
known disputant on the side of Christianity 
and pupil of Gamaliel, well acquainted with 
the Rabbinical mode of argumentation— 
therefore, no other than the fiery and 
zealous Apostle Paul.” If indeed it could 
be proven that this Gamaliel is really the 
teacher of Paul, and not Gamaliel I—and 
as it stands in the Talmud there is nothing 
to militate against it—the above controversy 
would be an important contribution to the 
life of the great Apostle. 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 
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A GOOD many people will be amused to 
learn that the well-known picture of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and his son, the father sitting 
and turning over what seems to be a Bible 
and Tad looking down over his shoulder, 
was never meant to have any religious sug- 
gestion or paternal or other piety, connected 
with it. The big book is not a Bible but a 
great photograph album belonging to Brady 
the artist. One morning while in the studio 
the President and ‘‘ Tad” happened to look 
over it together. While they were doing so 
Mr. Brady took them, and the photograph 
proved enormously popular. Almost every 
one would say that the President was point- 
ing out a verse in the Scriptures to his boy. 





Sanitary. 
THE VENTILATION AND CARE OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


It must be of great interest to all friends 
of education and of the public health that 
so much more attention than formerly is 
being given to the sanitary care of our pub- 
lic schools. Who that does not know that 
all our plans of education are comparatively 
futile, unless we conserve the health of the 
body as well as of the mind? And yet how 
many thousands are having health imperiled 
or destroyed by unwholeseme school-room 
conditions? It is well now and then to fur- 
nish some accurate tests of these conditions 
and not to trust merely to the statements 
found in the books. 

For the past three years the city of 
Hoboken has had Mr. McCann at the head 
of its Board of Education. Feeling a sus- 
picion that many of the children in the 
schools were placed under circumstances un- 
friendly to health, he began an inquiry into 
surroundings which revealed many start- 
ling facts and led to many improvements. 
When a dozen cesspools can be found in a 
small radius of a school-house that must 
draw a part of its air through the basement, 
or when the soil is found sodden with filth, 
it is not difficult to convince teachers and 
parents that there must be a change. 

Attention was then given to the interior 
condition of school buildings. We hear 
much about the foul air and imperfect ven- 
tilation of school-rooms; yet we have not 
had a very great number of tests in our 
American schools. Professor Leeds, of 
Stevens Institute, as a citizen, interested 
himself in the matter and offered to make 
an examination of most of the school-rooms 
with reference to the purity of the air and 
the amount of cubic space allowed to each 
pupil. These tests were accurately made, 
and in some cases the rooms were tested at 
different times of theday. Having completed 
his work, the teachers and Board of Educa- 
tion of Hoboken were invited to be present 
at a lecture in which the modes of testing 
would be exhibited and the results be com- 
pared. It was our good fortune to be at 
this meeting and to follow the methods 
adopted and the results obtained. None of 
the rooms were found to have less than seven 
parts of the carbon dioxide or carbonic acid. 
This was true even when the windows were 
in part open, here and there in the rooms. 
Most‘of the rooms showed a proportion of 
from 15 to 20 parts in 10,000 with several 
beyond this, and one running to twenty-nine. 
The tests in many instances revealed the in- 
adequacy of natural methods of ventilation. 
Besides the complaints of draught which re- 
quire the partial or entire closing of the 
windows, parts of the room are not thus 
reached. It so happened that in one of the 
buildings a cheap form of fan ventilation had 
been introduced. All were surprised to find 
the marked contrast and improvememt in 
the ventilation of this building. When it is 
remembered that the amount of carbon di- 
oxide stands for a large amount of organic 
matter, of which it is the proximate test, we 
come to see that children placed at school 
under such conditions, cannot but have em- 
barrassments to health. Besides, most of the 
rooms were found lacking in cubic and floor 
space. Instead of 170 feet which isa very 
moderate allowance, some had less than 80 
feet. It was no wonder that such rooms had 
bad air and poor ventilation. Yet there is 
reason to believe that the Hoboken rooms 
will compare favorably with those of most 
city schools. For the inquiry did not arise 
from any unusual sickness, but only from an 
impression as to general defects. It is en- 
couraging to know that a new structure is 
now being erected, in which every advantage 
is being taken of well-known principles of 
heating and ventilation. We are told that 
the expense will not be much more than or- 
dinary. This is partly owing to the fact that 
the Board resolved to build more plainly, 
rather than sacrifice the health of pupils. 
Better that the architecture should be less 
inviting than that there should be crowded 
rooms and sickly or tired-out looking schol- 
ars. A cubic space of 174 feet is secured for 
each pupil. We feel this kind of care of the 
schools not only does great credit to the 

school-board concerned, but is of great prac- 
tical service. It is based upon actual tests. 


The Board has come to the deliberate conclu- 
sion that it is worth while to have a buildin 
and rooms that can stand the test, and, i 
not, those who are pleasing the heating and 
ventilation will be held responsible. en 
such testing is applied, we will no longer be 





left to the vague impressions of the trustees, 
or the novel of every experimenter, but 
will be able to secure sure and satisfactory 


results. It is only thus thatour youthful and 

growing population can be preserved from an 

undue of personal disability, and that 

we can prevent that race eracy that is 

sure tofollow upon the neglect of sanitary 

——— ad the molding period of 
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Science. 


ProtozoA—the unicellular and lowest 
forms of animal life—differ from the higher 
order in having no sexual character. They 
propagate by division, the single cell divid- 
ing and forming two cells. Some genera 
are, however, said to “conjugate,” that is 
to say, two will come together and become 
apparently fused, and. subsequently, the 
encysted cell breaks up into innumerable 
minute granules, called spores. This union 
is, however, regarded as in no respect simi- 
lar to that in the higher animals, <:.d no 
student of Protozoans would regard them 
as having separate sexes among them. 
Some extremely interesting observations, 
made by Lillie E. Holman, are recorded in a 
recent issue of the Proceedings of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
which indicate that even these lower forms 
are not the exceptions to the general law 
they have been supposed to be. A large 
Ameba seized and partially surrounded a 
smaller one. It was supposed to be an ordi- 
nary case of conjugation, and was watched 
for half an hour. As the usually supposed 
absorption of one by the other did not take 
place, curiosity was excited, and the various 
phases noted. The water being disturbed 
the larger one moved away; the smaller one 
moving off with it, occupying a position in 
the upper part of the larger one. When it 
had reached about the center, the larger one 
commenced evident efforts to dislodge it, 
and finally succeeded, the smaller one then 
resuming its spherical shape. It was 
watched for some time, when, by a con- 
tractile movement, it threw out the spores 
‘‘as if it were laying eggs.’”’ After this the 
amoeba assumed its clear and tranparent 
appearance and its normal activity, and 
moved away. In a few moments, however, 
it lost its animation, did not move again, and 
became a shell. The whole observation 
covered two hours and a half. The remains 
of the larger amceba were subsequently rec- 
ognized. Two nights after young amcebe 
‘“‘ literally swarmed in the slide’’—there were 
certainly one or two hundred where only 
the remains of the two originals existed. 
The novel point here gained is that the 
two unicellular creatures did not fuse into 
one, and that the one did not break up into 
numerous fragments to form the spores, as 
generally taught. Indeed, the strong pre- 
sumption is that the cells divide just as 
cells of higher organisms do to make new 
tissue, and that also new organisms are 
formed just as they are formed in higher 
ones. There is no exception to the general 
laws of reproduction anywhere. 


....-Miss Helen Abbott, who is making a 
distinguished mark in vegetable chemistry, 
makes the generalization that ‘ saponin is 
invariably absent in plants where the floral 
elements are simple; also where the floral 
elements are condensed to their greatest ex- 
tent®’ She regards the chemical constitu- 
ents of plants as no mean factor in the origin 
of forms. Physiological action, she feels, 
induces form, and on chemical agents physio- 
logical action, in a measure, depends. Sapon- 
in is a factor in what may be regarded as the 
middle realm of plant life. She has also com- 
municated to the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences the discovery of hematoxy- 
lin, the principle of many dyes in the log- 
wood, in another Leguminose tree, Saraca 
Indica. The discovery may be of great 
commercial importance, as widening the 
area as well as the material from which one 
of our most useful articles are obtained. 


....Professor Pritchard, of Oxford, has 
recently communicated to the Royal Society 
the results of the measurement of some 200 
photographs of 61 Cygni and the surround- 
ing stars made during the past year, for the 
purpose of getting a photographic determi- 
nation of the parallax of the large star. The 
measurements are mostly very accordant, 
but on seven or eight plates the gelatine film 
evidently slipped during the development. 
The final result derived from comparison 
with four different faint stars near the 
principal one makes its parallax 0. "438, which 
agrees very closely with the mean of all the 
earlier determinations. 


....The gold medal of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of Great Britain has again 
been carried off by an American. Last year, 
as will be remembered, the award was jointly 
to Professor Pickering, of Harvard College, 
and Professor Pritchard,of Oxford. This year 
it goes to Mr. Hill, of Washington, for his 
remarkable mathematical researches upon 
the motion of the moon; remarkable not so 
much for the accuracy of the results which 
is most praiseworthy, as for the skill and 
ability with which the newest methods of 
mathematics are brought into use, and their 
great power exhibited in dealing with such 
a subject. 





Missions. 


THE Report of the Methodist Missionary 
Society for 1886, just published, shows an in- 
crease for the year of 4,904 members and pro- 
bationers in the foreign field. The whole 
number is 54,479, of whom 12,625 are proba- 
tioners. The list of foreign missionaries has 
increased by 2, being 118, with 76 assistant 
missionaries, and 57 missionaries of the W, 
M. F.S. There are 328 native ordained, and 
413 native unordained preachers, an increase 
of 19 and 13 respectively. The average at- 
tendance on public worship has increased 
from 55,431 to 68,376. There are 396 churches 
and chapels, valued at $1,320,536, and 232 par- 
sonages or homes, valued at $431,913. The 
total amount raised for self-support was 
$92,490 against $74,317, in the previous year. 
There was collected, besides, #41.128 for 
church building and repairing, $82,975 for 
other local purposes, and upward of $15,000 
for the benevolent societies. The summary 
of the domestic missions of the Society, 
which are among the Indians, Chinese. 
Welsh, French, German, Scandinavian, Bo- 
hemian, Spanish, and English-speaking pop- 
ulations, gives 2,598 missionaries, and 218,928 
members, and 41,159 probationers. Of these 
210,486 members and 32,844 probationers are 
in the English-speaking conferences. The 
German constituency amounts to 46,145 
members and 5,829 probationers, and the 





Scandinavian to 10,812 members and 1,341 
probationers. The amount contributed for 
self-support was $940,613. Financially the 
year was the most prosperous the Society 
ever had, the receipts aggregating $992,128. 
The Society hopes to raise this year a mil- 
lion by collections alone. 


..-- Bishop William Taylor arrived in Mon- 
sonia, Liberia, the last of January, from his 
trip to Liverpool, to procure a steamer for 
his missions on the Congo. He held revival 
services in Monsonia and baptized fourteen 
Krovs as the result. He then held the Libe- 
ria Annual Conference and visited various 
places in the Krov country, preaching and 
establishing stations. Thence he is to go to 
the Congo. A letter from Kaabinda, on the 
Congo, about thirty-six miles from the sea, 
from J. C. Judson, missionary in charge, 
says the outlook at that new station is prom- 
ising. With the help of five native boys he 
has been preparing to build a mission house. 
A farm has been cleared and enough is 
raised on it, together with the proceeds of a 
fishery established, to provide for the cur- 
rent expenses of the station. Concerning 
the five boys he writes: 

“They came to me with one exception unable 
to utter an English expression. Now they speak 
better English than any of the natives, besides 
being able to read, write and figure some; and as 
for work they are simply little prodigies. They 
can do more work and better work than the 
great grown men. They know, believe, and can 
repeat “the Story,” they know and can repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the 
Golden Rule and the Beatitudes, both in English 
and native dialect, besides being able to sing sev- 
eral of the Gospel hymns.” 


.... The Year Book of the Roman Catholic 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
gives the total income of that Society for 
1885 as 6,629,259 francs, or only $300,000 or 
$400,000 more than the income of the Church 
Missionary Society. More than two-thirds 
of this sum, or 4,364,076 francs, is contributed 
from France, while North America is set 
down for 117,038 francs. About 5,000,000 
francs are spent on heathen missions, and 


the rest of the sum is applied to counteract 
the growth of Protestantism. Thus 56,700 
francs are spentin England, 94,000 francs in 
Switzerland, 96,000 francs in Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark, 194,000 francs in Ger- 
many, and 668,000 francs in America. 


.... Notwithstanding the political disturb- 
ances in Bulgaria, some of the missionaries 
of the American Board have interesting re- 
ports to give. A revivalis in progress at 
Bansko, and the whole village is mightily 
under its influence. The Sunday morning 
congregation numbers between 250 and 300, 
and there have been several hopeful conver- 


sions. Drunkards, Sabbath-breakers and 
several bad men are among the converts. 
There is much opposition, but it rather helps 
to spread the work. 


....The American Board is receiving en- 
couraging reports from its interior mission 
at Bailundu, West Africa. The chapel at 
Bailundu has been crowded with men, 
women and children, who evince a strong 


interest in the Gospel. People are much 
more willing to listen now than they used 


to be. The boysin the school are learning 
rapidly. They write a portion of Scripture 
every day. 


....The various missionary societies have 
a combined fleet of from twenty-five to thirty 
missionary vessels—steamers, schooners, and 
sloops—five of which belong to the London 
Missionary Society, and three each to the 





Church Missionary Society, the Moravians 
and the Central African Lakes Company. 


pebbles. 


Bass has named his dog Wellington, 
because of the animal’s proficiency in rending 
a bone apart.’’—Boston Transcript. 


.... The number of women who really care 
to vote is about equal to the number of men 
who like to put the baby to sleep.—Puck.. 


..--At the Opera.—‘‘ Why do you make 
that knot in your handkerchief?” ‘Oh! so 
that I sha’n’t forget that charming melody.” 
—German Paper. 


.... There is a dentist in a Michigan town, 
the sign over whose door reads: ‘‘ Teeth Ex- 
tracted Without Enny Pane. Laffin Gas (10) 
Cents a Ha Ha!’’—Exchange. 


.... The Early Rose of the potato family is 
now superseded by the early roes pertaining 
to the shad, sometimes called the shadblow. 
It is not the early roes but the shad that 
catches the worm. 


... Stout old Lady (to elevator boy): “Is 





this the passenger elevator, or the freight 
elevator, boy?” Boy (kindly): “It’s the 
freight, ma’am. What floor d’ye want ter 
git off at?”’—Puck. 


....A banker, who was inclined to be gen- 
erous, thus addressed an employé: ‘“ Here 
are 500 francs for you asa reward for good 
behavior the past year; or rather 487.50 
francs—as I have deducted 244 percent. for 
cash.—French Fun. 


....An elderly wit called to present his 
congratulations to a New York bank presi- 
dent on the latter’s birthday. ‘‘ Well, my 
friend,’’ said the wit, “‘how old are you?”’ 
“Seventy-five.” ‘*Hum, seventy-five; well 
I hope you'll rise to par.” 


....“‘T have three witnesses who willswear 
that at the hour when this man was robbed 
I was at home in my own chamber, taking 
care of my baby.’ ‘‘ Yes, your honor,” 
glibly added the prisoner’s counsel, “‘ that is 
strictly true. We can prove a lullaby, your 
honor.” —Journal of Education. 


....An old lady went to the Episocpal 
church. The sexton gave her a seat not very 
far forward. She turned to him, and, spy- 
ing the lectern—a spread eagle—said: ‘‘I 
am deef; I wish you would give me a seat 
farther front, near the faowl.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. ° 


....Actor: “Going to leave town, old 
boy?” Old Gent: “Yes, I’m going 
on the 12:50 train.” “I always try to 
avoid the 12:50 train.’’ ‘‘ Why do you try to 
avoid the 12:50 train?’ ‘ Because it would 
be ten to one if I caught it, and I don’t care 
to take any risks.”’—Texas Siftings. 


....A preacher who used to hold forth in 
Sangerville was wont to be rather wander- 
ing in his remarks. One day he asked a 
lady what his hearers thought of his ser- 
mons. “ Well, if you must know,” said she, 
“they say that if the text had the small-pox 
the sermon was in no danger of catchiny it.”’ 
—Dexter, Me., Gazette. 


....Mrs. Youngbride Honeymoon (to 
husband, who isarailroad president): ‘‘ And 
are you sure you will always, always love me 
more than you will any one else?” Mr. 
Honeymoon (absently): ‘‘ Impossible to say. 
You see, it is very doubtful whether the 
Inter-State law will allow me to make any 
discrimination.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....“* Bill!” “ Bill?” ‘‘ What, Bill, is that 


you?” ‘Why, Bill, olde fellow, shake!” 
They embrace. ‘I’m glad’s to kn-ow you, 
Bill.” “Thanks awfully; you’re a bully 


fellow, Bill, and a Bill Buffellow.”’ The 
above is the authorized report of the inter- 
view between the Rt. Hon. Wm. E. Glad- 
stone and Buffalo Bill at the Wild West 
Show, in London, last week. 





....We presume that the Chattanooga 
Times has a new editor for its society col- 
umn, though it is possible that the type- 
setter may be responsible for the novelties 
in costume described in the following items, 
which we reproduce exactly from a recent 
issue of The Times: 

“Miss Davis wore a beautiful dress of black 
satin, decalette, gold embroidered flounces and 
morchal neal roses. 

“Mrs. L. 8S. Colyar looked lovely in a hand- 
some costume of sopphire blue velvet, entwaine, 
trimmed with indescent possomentries.” 

....‘' I often tell my husband,” smiled Mrs. 
Jones to Dumley, whom Jones brought home 
unexpectedly to dinner, ‘that if he will 
bring gentlemen to dinner. without letting 
me know a little beforehand, he must not be 
disappointed if everything isn’t just as it 
should be.” ‘Oh, I beg of you, my dear 
madam, not to think of apologizing,” re- 
sponded Dumley, with profuse politeness; 
“T have eaten worse dinners than this, i 
assure you, and,’’ he added, “I’ve eaten 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BLISS, E. M., Aberdeen, Dak., accepts call 
to Augusta, Wis. 


DIXON, TxHomMAs, jr., Goldsboro, called to 
Raleigh, N. C. 


GIBBS, B. B., Wales, Mass., resigns. 
RICKMAN, T. M., Russell, Ia., resigns. 
ROE, Cuas. T. Waupaca, Wis., accepts call 
to Bradford, Ill. 

sone * seams D. W., called to Greensburg, 


TUCKER, J. D., Perry, N. Y., resigns. 
VAUGHAN, W., Bradford, Eng., died re- 
cently, aged 76. 
‘CONGREGATIONAL. 
BARR, PRESTON, Second ch., Chester, Mass., 
resigns. 
CAMPBELL, JAMEs, Olympia, W. T., re- 
signs. 
CARTER, FERNANDO E., Wheatland, Mich., 
resigns. 
COOK, Emu vs C., Sanford, Me., resigns. 
CUTLER, GrorGE B., Alstead, N. H., re- 
signs. 
FLINT, JosEPH R., Windsor, Mass., resigns. 
GOLDSMITH, CHARLES F., West Glouces- 
ter, Mass., resigns. 
HALLOCK, WILLIAM A., Bloomfield, Conn., 
resigns to remove to Jamestown, N. Y. 
HARLOW, GEorGE L., North ch., Becket, 


resigns. 

HUTCHINSON, Joun P., Metamora, IIL, 
resigns. 

MEARS, Lucian D., East Dorset, Vt., re- 
signs. 


MEARS, LvucIAN D., Danby, Vt., resigns 
goes to Wisconsin. 

METCALF, Roya D., West Dover, Vt., 
resigns. 

MILLAR, WILLIAM H., Gaylord, Mich., 
resigns. 

MORRIS, M. B., Crary’s Mills, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

OTIS, J. T., Rising City and Ulysses, Neb., 
resigns. 

SMITH, Ezra N., Waterville, Me., resigns. 

STEVENS, C. H., Chenoa, Ill., resigns. 

TINGLEY, E. S., Dudley, Mass., resigns. 

VINCENT, Jonn H., Central ch., Chelms- 
ford, Mass., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, W. D., general missionary for 
Vermont. Goes to Europe. 

WRIGHT, M. H., New Baltimore, Mich., re- 
signs. 

LUTHERAN. 

BARRINGER, C. L., Minden, accepts call 
to West Camp, N. Y. 

BYERS, J. W., Upper Sandusky, removes to 
Alliance, O. 

a GEO. W.. accepts call to Oswego, N. 


EWALD, P., removes to Long Island, Kan. 
rae B. E., Seward, removes to Cicero, 


KOSER, D. T., Riegelsville, removes to 
Arendtsville, Penn. 

STOVER, J. M., Selinsgrove, removes to 
Middlecreek, Penn. 

TREET, Jonas, Abilene, removes to Key- 
stone, Kan. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLEN, C. M., Pine City, Minn., removes 
to Sioux City, Ia. 

ARMSTRONG, R._ T.,2 Worthington, re- 
moves to Plain City, O. 

BALBRIDGE, S. C., removes to Linn, Il. 

BRANK, J. D., D.D., St. Louis, Mo., called 
to College St. ch., Louisville, Ky. 

DARLING, T. G., D.D., Schenectady, called 
to Watertown, N. Y. 

DENISON, H. G., Ellensburg, removes to 
Winneconne, Wis. 

DONALDSON, J. B., called to Fifth ch,, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

DURRIE, A., McCormick Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Kilbourn City, Wis. 

ELY, J. C., accepts call to Xeffia, O. 

FORD, W. H., called to First ch., Carlisle, 
Penn. 

GORDON, Jonn O., accepts call to Park 
Ave. ch., Omaha, Neb. 

— JOHN H., accepts call to Normal, 
il. 


LODGE, 8. M., Wayne, removes to Bellevue, 
Neb. 

MAYO, B. E., Rome, removes to Melvern, 
Kan. 

McALMON, Joun A., Parkston, removes to 
Canton, D. T. 

McCOY, THEODORE W., Salem, removes to 
New Albany, Ind. 

McQUEEN, GLENRoy, called to Beemer- 
ville, N. J. 

MILLER, C. H., Fort Gibson, J. 
moves to Atchison, Kan. 

NASON, C. D. H., Chelsea, Mass., removes 
to Germantown, Penn. . 

REED, V. D., D.D., called to Fraser, Penn. 

RUDOLPH, W. §.,’ Ukiah, Cal., removes to 
Canon City, Col. 

SKINNER, W. F., called to Gouverneur, 


SMITH, HADDEN, accepts call to Rochester, 


T., re- 


Minn. 

SMITH, ne G., accepts call to Roches- 
ter, Ind. 

SYMONDS, F. M., Florence, removes to 


Derby, Kan. 
WELLS, L. D., Humboldt, removes to Tek- 
anah, Neb. 


eb. 
WHITE, C. T., Portland, removes to Fow- 
ler, Ind. 
WILSON, A. B., Wilson, Kan , removes to 
Alleghany, Penn. 
YOUNG JOHN C., Hamilton, remdyest > 





some pretty poor dinners, too.”’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


Laclede, Mo. 
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Misic. ‘ 
AN exceptionally delightful! little concert 
was given in Steck Hall, on Wednesday of 
last week, by a newly-fledged, but exceed- 
ingly promising vocal organization, tae 
Gounod Voeal Society, of which Mr. Wil- 
liam Edward Mulligan, who is acquiring a 
consi jerable repute in this city as an organ- 
ist and teacher, is director. Each number 
of the brief, but excellently composed pro- 
gram, had some special pleasure-affording 
significance; and it is unnecessary to say 
that the efforts cf Mme. Marie Salvotti, Miss 
Josephine Le Clair, Mr. Carlos Hasselbrouk, 
the concert-meister of the opera, Miss Anna 
Trischet, Mr. Emil Coletti and the other 
soloists were applauded as generously as was 
due. The Society’s chorus is small but of 
conspicuously good material and already in 
fine training. The choral numbers were 
chiefly of ecclesiastical music; and mention 
must also be made of the splendidly dra- 
matic singing by Miss Trischet and Mr. Co- 
letti of a rigorously dramatic duet in Bizet’s 
little-known opera ‘The Pearl Divers.” 
It occurs in the third (and last) act of that 
work, and there is hardly anything in the 
same composer’s now universally admired 
“Carmen,” which surpasses it in effect. 


....Mme. Adelina Patti will (exactly as 
was expected) give some further “ farewell 
performances” next week, in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House; appearing on Wednesday 
night in “Lucia,” and on Friday in a 
pasticcio program, made up different acts of 
three operas. The diva has been singing 
better during her recent concerts in adjacent 
cities; but the exasperation on the part of 
the public at the high prices for seats, and 
the sales of the houses te speculators, has 
been violent. Every abuse corrects itself if 
circumstances will only push it toa certain 
point; and the feeling is spreading that the 
ticket-speculator, like a town-clockly, must 
go, and that no effort must be spared to 
deliver the public from such a shameful 
system of imposition. It is astonishing to 
find honest and intelligent men and women 
defend such a nuisance. The Patti prices 
are inexcusably high. as it is, forany artistic 
return the hearer receives. One expects to 
buy plate at so much per ounce; but it is 
time that operatic and concert artists were 
enjoined by public common sense from sell- 
ing an exhibition of their talents at a dollar 
per trill and fifty cents for a chromatic scale, 
and ten cents a portamento. 


-..-In course ofone of his excellent musi- 
cal articles in the Star, Mr. Philip G. 
Hubert, jr., makes some statements that we 
sincerely hope may before long be acted 
upon : 


“ Herr Seidl the conductor of German opera at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, finds in our short 
operatic season one reason why New York can- 
not hope to attain to such operatic perfection as 
marks the ensemble at the chief opera houses of 
Berlin, Vienna, Munich and several smaller 
German establishments. In Germany the opera 
house is open seven nights in the week and ten 
months in the year. + The singers, chorus, 
orchestral musicians, dancers, in fact the whole 
corps necessary to opera, can be engaged for 
performances every day of the week upon about 
the same terms as would be asxed for three 


or four performances a week. Herr 
Seidl had no hesitation in saying that 
New York could have twice as many 


operatic performances as are now given without 
materially increasing the expenses; with few ex- 
ceptions the artists would ask the same salary 
were performances given once a week or seven 
times; the rent is no more, the chorus, orchestra, 
and ballet aré paid by the month, the scenery 
and costumes are always in readiness, so that 
virtually the chief additional item of expense in 
givng opera every night would be the engage- 
ment of a few more leading artists, and the cost 
of the gas burned. But so long as opera is 
looked upon merely as the diversion of the 
wealthy classes, it will not be worth while to keep 
the opera house open beyond the time when fash- 
ionable people desert the city; and so long as the 
pre-ent high prices for good seats are charged, 
opera can scarcely be anything else than for the 
weaithy. In order to attract the great public 
which lives in New York twelve months in the 
year, opera must be given at the same prices 
which are now asked at the theater, or even less, 
for opera can be given in buildings which hold 
more people than can hear a dramatic perform- 
ance with pleasure. In order to bring down the 
prices we must have more performances, and 
when that time comes it will not be necessary to 
close up our opera house for half the year.” _ 


--+»There is always a wonderful vivacity 
and dash to Von Suppé’s music. Hilarity, 
friskiness of melody and sufficient], effect- 
ive technical work are characteristic of al- 
most all his operetta scores, however poor 
the libretto. Perhaps the most popular still 
of light overtures for “incidental” use are 
the “ Light Cavalry” and the ancient “ Poet 
and Peasant” and “Galatea”; and the or- 
chestra leader who has to make up the list 
of selections for college exercises or an ama- 








teur theatrical occasion or a lever du rideau 
in the theater seems to first of all include 
one or the other of them as a matter of 
course. At the Standard almost the last 
operetta by Von Suppé, “ The Trip to Africa” 
(as the original title, “‘Die Afrikareise”’ is 
translated) is now current and attracting 
large audiences. Mr. J. C. Duff’s company 
is well arranged and adequate to its music 
and hilarious situations (our old acquaint- 
ance of “ Patience” and ‘“‘Iolanthe,” Mr. J. 
H. Ryley, doing conspicuously droll duty); 
and the “ Flower Song” and the mazurka- 
duet in the second act are nightly encured. 
Altogether it is a pretty little piece. 


....Once more “Lohengrin,” which was 
to be brought out for the first time in Paris 
last Tuesday, hac been officially prohibited 
by the Government. There was, however, 
some groun4 this time for the action on the 
part of the authorities, owing to the excited 
condition of the public sentiment on the po- 
litical situation between France and Ger- 
many, and M. Lamoureux fully expected 
the injunction. He is as determined to 
bring out Wagner’s work in Paris as he ever 
has been; and declares that it shall be given 
the very first week that the Ministry will 
sanction his design. We can fancy Wagner’s 
eccentric ghost dancing a regular war-dance 
of triumph on the roof of Notre Dame when 
his opera is heard in that one city which has 
so long held out against him and his works. 





Personalities. 

THE King of Portugal sent as a birth- 
day gift to the German Emperor a sword of 
honor, with a hilt of solid gold, a blade of 
the finest metal and ornamentation, and the 
scabbard, as well as the hilt covered so 
thickly with rubies, diamonds, and emeralds 
that the precious foundation could scarcely 
be seen. Its value was about $200,000. On 
his eightieth birthday, the Emperor gave 
his medical attendant, Dr. Von Lauer, a 
purse containing $37,500, and on his ninetieth 
birthday, just passed, about $75,000, as an 
acknowledgment of ‘“ Dr. Lauer’s constant 
care of a very old man.” 


.... This is the way in which the English 
newspaper, The Queen, refers to the late 
Miss Catherine Wolfe, and her various 
charitable bequests: 

“Miss Catharine Lorillard Wolfe, who was 
noted for her great wealth and practical benevo- 
lence, died at Philadelphia on the 4th inst., at 
her residence in Madison Ave., New York, aged 
sixty years. Sherecently made over by deed her 
large residence in Lafayette Place for a‘ Bishops’ 
Club,’ in which clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church could enjoy temporary entertainment 
when visiting New York.” 


..--The late Alexander Mitchell once 
asked his friend, Mr. Merrill, to go into a 
speculation with him. The latter declined. 
A few weeks later Mr. Mitchell handed him 
a check for $30,000. ‘‘ What’s this for?” in- 
quired Mr. Merrill. ‘‘Oh,’’ was the reply, 
“that’s your share of the profits in the 
matter I asked youto gointo. You thought 
you weren’t in, but you were. I advanced 
your share for you! Next time you just 
trust to an old friend like me—eh?”’ 


....Generals Nagavarma, Major Araki, 
and Captains Tochinai, Kojirva, and Hori, 
officers in the Japanese army, are at the 
Japanese Legation, Washington. They are 
making an extended tour of this country to 
study its agricultural interests; and this 
country can reciprocate by studying their 
names. 


.... Imitating the example of Mrs. Frank 
Leslie (who has just gone abroad fora needed 
vacation) Mrs, Charles W. Peterson, the 
widoweof the Philadelphia publisher, it is 
announced, will take full charge of the peri- 
odicals issued by the firm. 


....Mrs. Mary Savage, of Greenwood, 
Mass., has a daughter, granddaughter, 
great-granddaughter, and great-great-grand- 
daughter all residing in Maine; an un- 
broken line of females of five generations. 
Mrs. Savage is eighty-four. 


...-Queen Kapiolani, now in this city,sight- 
seeing,on her way to London asa Jubilee 
guest, is a tall, dark, fine-looking woman, 
with a well-bred manner; and she is a highly 
intelligent and interesting traveler to con- 
verse with, by every account. 


....Sir Edward Thornton, who has now 
returned to this country on some special 
financial business, will be the guest of Mr. 
W. K. Vanderbilt during the season. 


....Ex-Minister George H. Boker has been 
confirmed at St. Mark’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, Philadelphia. 


.... Word comes of the death of Karl Franz 
Josef von Hofer, the last surviving grandson 
of Andreas Hofer. 











Shoot and College. 


CONGRESS this year voted to give the In- 
dian school at Carlisle the money it needs 
for a farm, but it refused to give to the other 
need though Mr. Cleveland says of the In- 
dians: “Their education and civilization 
should be promoted with a view to their 
ultimate citizenship.’’ For the whole period 
of its history, seven and a half years, the 
boys at the Carlisle school have not been 
well housed, living as they do eighteen or 
twenty in a dormitory. And now the build- 
ings are out of repair. This is the other 
need, and quite as important as the farm. 
Captain Pratt went to the older boys of the 
school, many of whom, out of the little 
money that they earn from day to day, have 
small sums in the bank. They started a 
subscription list among themselves and 
within a week pledged themselves to pay 
seventeen hundred dollars. This is from the 
boys’ own money and it is for buildings 
which will benefit themselves only while 
there, then it is for the boys who come after 
them. Nineteen thousand five hundred dol- 
lars isthe sum which is wanted, of which the 
seventeen hundred is a noble little begin- 
ning. Private charity often has to step in 
and supplement the half work of the Gov- 
ernment, and here is an occasion for it. The 
next paragraphs are quoted from Captain 
Pratt’s own words, in an article by which he 
makes his needs known to the friends of the 
school : 

“Tam frequently confronted with the state- 
ment that it is giving to the Government to give 
tous. To this I answer that aid given anywhere 
to the Indians is given to the Government, and 
we might very properly say the same of aid 
given to educate or Christianize any of the peo. 
ple within the bounds of the Government. 
Every effort to increase intelligence, industry, 
and good conduct, decreases crime and pauper- 
ism, and increases the productive capacity of the 
inhabitants and so becomes aid to the Govern- 
ment. To raise such questions and attempt to 
employ them against any educational, industrial 
or Christianizing work being carried forward, 
whether with Government support or not, is, to 
my mind, unreasonable. 

“ During the history of the Carlisle school the 
appropriations for Indian schools have been in- 
creased about twenty fold, and the confidence of 
the Government and the people in the speedy and 
final settlement of this vexed question has grown 
constantly. he Carlisle school has been one of 
the most important factors in bringing about 
this result. There is yet much to be done, and 
while I am filled with gratitude to the Govern- 
ment for its constant appropriations for our sup- 
port, and for its special indorsement this year in 
giving the farm, I feel it right and proper, under 
the circumstances, to turn once again to our 
many unswerving friends, conscious that only in 
a working together between the Government and 
the people, can we hope to obtain early and com- 
plete success in ending the Indian as a separate 
and harassing factor. It must be plain to every 
thinking person that no provision of ‘law,’ 
‘citizenship,’ or ‘land jn severalty’ alone, will 
carry our Indian people successfully through the 
breakers between barbarism and safe civiliza- 
tion. They must be well equipped by intelli- 
gence and the skill cf self-help, supplemented by 
experience in civilized life; and this hardest part 
of the work we can undertake with far more 
courage and hope, if our facilities keep pace with 
our needs.” 


....Gaston Hall, a part of Tabor College 
buildings, Tabor, Ia., has been dedicated. 
It is free of debt, and most of the rooms are 
furnished. No college, East or West, needs 


| any better rooms for recitations than those 


of Gaston Hall. The principal address was 
by the Rev. A. L. Frisbie, D.D., of Des 
Moines, ‘‘The Permanent Christian Col- 
lege.”’ It was an address of congratulation 
for what has been accomplished; of hope for 
the future; and on the need of Christian 
schools such as the state cannot be relied 
upon to supply. The contributions for the 
building have come many of them withovt 
solicitation, from fifteen states and terri- 
tories, and from Mexico. 


.... The Scotch Education Act makes it the 
duty of every parent to provide elementary 
education in reading, writing and arithmetic 
for his children when they are between five 
years of age and thirteen. If, however, the 
parent is unable from poverty to pay for 
this, he can apply to the parochial board, 
and they will pay out of the poor fund the 
ordinary and reasonable fees for a child’s 
education, or such part of them as he is un- 
able to pay. 


....The recently published catalogue of 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
shows an attendance of nearly five hundred 
students, divided among the several depart- 
ments as follows: Theological, 38; Medical, 
105; Law, 23; College, 27; Preparatory, 44; 
Normal, 216; Industrial (additional to Aca- 
demic), 32; Total, 485. 


....The new catalogue of the University 
of the City of New York, just published, 
shows 131 students in arts and science, a 
gain over last year of 26; 631 in medicine, a 

ain of 63; 69 in law, a gain of 7. The three 

‘aculties number 91, a gain of 4. The grad- 
uating division in arts and science enrolls 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
hishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


JUsT now the men of learning in things 
pertaining to Egypt are rejoicing over the 
appearance of the long-awaited new recen- 
sion of The Book of the Dead, undertaken 
no less than ten years ago by Mons. Ed- 
ward Naville. It is the much-desired crit- 
ical revision of the text of that largest and 
most important of all works descending 


‘to us from the literature of ancient Egypt, 


a revision advocated by the celebrated 
scholar Dr. Lepsius at the Congress of 
Orientalists in 1874, who hoped tolive long 
enough to behold its accomplishment, 
and yet who died without the sight. But 
to-day it appears in a grander shape, and 
more perfect legend than ever it took in 
the palmiest days of antiquity—two folio 
volumes of textual plates and one quarto 
volume of explicative, descriptive, and 
annotative matter. It is issued by A. 
Asher & Co., of Berlin, and published un- 
der the auspices of the Berlin Academy, 
with the the liberal aid of the royal gov- 
ernmental department of Russia for relig- 
ious, educational and medical affairs. It 
is, therefore, needless to add that it is ex- 
ecuted in the highest attainment of typo- 
graphical art. 

Hitherto, this work has been mainly 
known from the Papyrus of Turin, sup- 
plying one hundred and sixty-five chap- 
ters, published in fac-simile by Lepsius, 
and translated by Birch thirty years, or 
more, ago, in the fifth volume of the Eng- 
lish edition of Bunsen’s ‘‘ Egypt’s Place in 
Universal History.” But, unfortunately, 
this copy possessed two very serious de- 
fects, it lacked many chapters found in 
older manuscripts, and was a very late 
production, dating certainly not anterior 
to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, or that of 
the Psamtiks from 685 to 425 B.c. Acrit- 
ical collation of earlier copies was thus 
demanded which should bring in the miss- 
ing chapters so as to complete their num- 
ber of one hundred and eighty-six, and es- 
pecially because these chapters, missing 
from the Turin manuscript, are the oldest 
of all. In supplying this demand, Mons. 
Naville has aimed to restore the text as it 
stood during the period from the Eigh- 
teenth to the Twentieth Dynasties, by a 
research among, and comparison of, all 
possible sources, and a consultation of no 
less than twenty-five manuscripts in.Eng- 
land, chiefly in the British Museum, one 
in Dublin, five in Leyden, one in Hanover, 
dive in Berlin, two in France, in addition 
to seventeen in Paris, eleven in Italy, four 
in Cairo, and six inscriptions among 
she tombs of the Kings at Thebes. Of 
course, the product is as near an approach 
to the original type, or standard Bible of 

he Old Egyptians asit is possible to get, 

and the most correct representation of 
their speech, religion, and archzeology in 
our possession. 

For many of its chapters are inscribed 
upon coffins, mummy-cloths and other 
sepulchral wrappings, statues, as well as 
in papyrus-rolls and walls of tombs, and 
in all cases they appear upon their surface 
to have been first handed down from tra- 
lition, or committed to writing at a very 
2arly period. One chapter dates from the 
reign of Usaphais, a King of the First 
Dynasty, and another from that of Men- 
kera, a ruler in the Fourth. Naturally a 
manual of burial-service must have been 
coeval with man who is mortal and with 
death itself. And upon the first page of 
the book we discover an exhibition of its 
use, though we were ignorant of its char- 
acter, where the vignette of chapter I is a 
picture of the funeral procession, in all its 
details—headed by a priest seen to be 
diligently reading the formulary out of 
this Roll that he holds in both hands—the 
erect mummy of the deceased completely 
prepared for its last resting-place. At its 
feet, before, the wailing wife and 
daughter, above them other relations pre- 
senting their last offerings and offices— 
the god Anubis, behind, holding the 
helpless one upright for these attentions, 
the god of the Lower World and the con- 
ductor of the dead to the realms of Hades— 
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the open pylon-like tomb, and in miniature 
the introduction of the departed to the 
presence and the judgment-seat of Osiris, 
the Prince of Eternity. A copy was placed 
beside every one thus going on before, to 
serve asa vade mecum, the rubrics at the 
end of several of its chapters ascribing 
great advantages in the future world con- 
sequent upon the faithful performance of 
its various prescriptions; as, for example, 
that of chapter I: ‘If this chapter be 
known upon earth or if it be written upon 
his coffin, he will come forth every day 
that he pleases, and enter his house with- 
out being prevented; there shall be given 
to him bread and beer, and flesh upon the 
tables of Ra; he will work in the fields of 
Aarru, and there shall be given to him the 
wheat and barley which are there, for he 
shall flourish as though he were upon 
earth.” 

Mons. Naville finds that this work is not 
a book in the proper sense of the term, be- 
cause it posessesS neither unity nor entire- 
ty, but that it isa Collection which has 
arisen by degrees and additions in various 
epochs, without order and method from a 
foundation existing at the beginning of 
Egyptian civilization. He also finds that 
it cannot be considered, as many have re- 
garded it, a Ritual, for it is obviously not 
a manual of exercises prescribed for the 
ceremonies of cultus, and contains no cop- 
ies of what shall be said, no rules as to 
what shall be done, in any particular 
event. Throughout the collection it is al- 
ways the deceased who speaks, while the 
prayers and hymns even are put into his 
mouth; and when the text takes the form 
of a conversation, a god or a genius asking 
questions of the deceased, it is always the 
latter who answers. Indeed, the future 
course and fate of the departed was to be 
too undetermined to admit of fixed form- 
ulas, the idea of the Egyptians as to what 
was to happen beyond the grave being 
vague and without system. The name of 
the work, according to Naville, literally 
means the ‘‘Outgoing of the Day.” Many 
other passages go to show that the original 
words have this signification, coupled with 
the belief that the Day is to every man 
only his earthly span of life, whence ‘ to 
go out of the Day ” or *‘ out of his Day,” 
does not imply a loss of life in the sense of 
losing one’s existence forever, but an en- 
trance upon alife on the other side of the 
grave; and when man is set free from the 
limited span of the earthly life, he enters 
on an existence having no other beginning 
and no more ending, to be enjoyed with- 
out temporal and local bounds, and in 
whatsoever forms and with the utmost 
freedom he may elect. 

Bui of more interest to us is its geograph- 
ical source. It had already been noticed 
that Thebes, with its deities, was conspic- 
uous by absence. The solar Amen-Ra, 
its greatest god and the chief of the pan- 
theon, is mentioned only once, and that in 
achapter (171) where the text is uncer- 
tain, and may be attributed to Thebes as 
its native place; in like manner the moon- 
god Khonsu is only once named. On the 
contrary, the other chapters, which never 
mention Thebes, almost without exception 
speak of On, or Heliopolis. The one place 
from which this Collection, or at least its 
basal chapters, descended, is that city 
which was considered to be the oldest in 
Egypt and which was peculiarly the relig- 
ious capital; and the teachings it contain 
are those of its priests. The Egyptians were 
wont to esteem On as the sanctuary par 
excellence, as the place of residence of Tum- 
Ra, the mightiest of the cosmic deities, as 
the locality of their most numerous and 
most authoritative college of priests, as 
the shrine which had come down to them 
from the highest antiquity, as the site 
where Ra himself was said to have ruled, 
and as a type of the residence of Tum in 

“the world tocome, very much as to the 
Hebrews of old the earthly Jerusalem was 
a figure and a promise of an heavenly one. 
As such this locality was the center of 
their whole system of mythology, and the 
scene of the activity of their cosmic divin- 
ities. It follows that this so-called Book of 
the Dead is the body of theology which Jo- 
seph must have been familiar with by his 
marriage relation at least, if not by resi- 
dence at On; and that it may be asumma- 
ry of learning referred to when it is said of 
Moses that he “ was learned in all the 





wisdom of the Egyptians,” Josephus re- 
cording the tradition that Moses was of 
Heliopolis, and Manetho affirming that he 
was both born in, and a priest of, Heliop- 
olis. And it equally follows that Solon, 
and Pythagoras, and Plato, who were pu- 
pils at its schools of law, and science, and 
religion, must have been well acquainted 
with its mysteries. 


o—_——————_——— 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 
1886.* 


WE have learned to expect from the 
Bampton lecture foundation works not only 
of scholarship and learning, but of general in- 
terest and value. To be sure, not every 
Bampton lecturer is a Mansel, a Mozley, a 
Farrar, a Liddon, a Row ora Temple; but 
because men such as these have given us 
books of unusual importance, it does not 
follow that their less distinguished fellows 
have not been worthy to preach in the his- 
toric series from the pulpit of St. Mary’s. 
The lectures for 1886, are in no way extraor- 
dinary, but the interest of the subject and 
the thorough, if condensed, treatment it has 
received at the hands of Dr. Bigg, mark 
them as deserving more than a passing 
notice. 

Early Christianity is interesting in all its 
phases, but in none more so than in that 
which it presents during the three historic 
centuries of Alexandria’s importance, when 
in its struggles to attain a definite and dog- 
matic foundation, itcame under the direct 
influence of the traditional theology of the 
Jew and the historic, if decaying, philosophy 
of the Greek. Three intellectual currents 
met then which had never met before and 
could never meet again, and the tracing of 
the Hebraic and Hellenic influences upon 
the Christianity of the ante-Nicene period, 
is a task requiring almost limitless patience 
and profound scholarship. Such master 
minds as Neander, Ritter and Zeller are our 
authorities for the philosophy of the period. 

As Dr. Bigg himself confesses, a Bampton 
lecturer labors under some peculiar difficul- 
ties. ‘‘ His eight discourses,” he says, “eight 
Stromateis, or carpet-bags, if I may use the 
quaint phrase of Clement, will not pack 
away more than a limited, if somewhat 
elastic number of articles.’’ Therefore we 
are not to look for the following out of each 
minute point that arises in the discussion, 
but only for an indication of the direct lines 
of thought. As the title of the book indi- 
cates it is a study of the influence of neo- 
Platonism upon Christianity as formulated 
and developed at Alexandria, this one topic 
being selected from among the many which 
the period in question affords. The person- 
ages about whom the discussion is centered 
are Philo, Clement and Origen. Of these 
the treatment of Origen seems to us the most 
interesting, though it suffers by comparison 
from a literary point of view, with Mr. 
Froude’s well-known essay. Origen’s use ot 
allegorism is characterized as unsound, par- 
ticularly on its apologetic side. ‘‘ His [Ori- 
gen’s] rules of procedure, his playing with 
words and numbers and proper names, his 
boundless extravagance, are learned not 
from the New Testament, but through Philo 
from the puerile Rabbinical schools” 
(p. 146). Dr. Bigg accepts the general opin- 
ion, of special interest just now because of 
pending theological controversies, that 
Clement allowed the possibility of repent- 
ance ‘and amendment until the Last Day. 
This is, however, as the writer points out, 
the etfect of Clement’s Platonism, he very 
seldom quoting Scripture at all on the sub- 
ject. 

As respects Philo, Dr. Bigg traces an in- 
fluence emanating from him both upon the 
New Testament itself and upon the after 
development of Christian doctrine. It is 
from Alexandria, though not necessarily 
from Philo himself, that St. John acquired 
his conception of the Logos or Word, which 
formed the first point of contact between 
Christian theology and metaphysics. Dr. 
Bigg combats vigorously the charges of 
ignorance and credulity so often leveled 
at the early Christians. He calls the cate- 
chetical school at Alexandria as noble a 
scheme of Christian education as has ever 
been projected (p. 43), and continues: ‘So 
far as the Church differed from the rest of the 
society of the time, it differed for the better. 
Whatever treasures of knowledge belonged 
to the ancient world lay at its command, 
and were freely employed in its service; 
and it possessed besides the inestimable ad- 
vantage of purer morals and a more reason- 
able creed.’’ Other passages which we had 
marked for mention lack of space forbids us 

* Tae CHRISTIAN PLATONISTS OF ALEXANDRIA; 
eight lectures, preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, being the Bampton Lectures for 18%. By 


CHARLES BIGG, D.D., assistant chaplain of Corpus 
Christi College. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1886. 
12mo, pp. xxvii, 204. 





to quote. We would heartily commend Dr. 
Bigg’s little book to students of philosophy 
and historical theology; for while not bril- 
liant, yet it is the product uf patient thought 
as well as of much and carefully digested 
learning. 
ES PIE mee 

...-In theso-called ‘‘ Meyer’s Commentary 
on the New Testament” the publishers, the 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, have included as 
the latest number brought out the transla- 
tion, by Prof. Henry E. Jacobs, D.D., of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, Philadel- 
phia, of Diisterdieck’s Critical and Exeget- 
ical Handbook of the Revelation of John. 
Dr. Diisterdieck belongs in the school of 
Meyer, though he has made an established 
position as a New Testament exegete on his 
Own account. This translation, made from 
the fourth German edition, is done excep- 
tionally well, and edited by Professor Jacobs, 
with free notes for the most part on points 
where the German exegete comes into col- 
lision with the orthodox opinion current in 
the American Churches. Dr. Diisterdieck 
opens with a long introduction, in which he 
reviews the important points in the inter- 
pretation of the book. He is inclined to as- 
sign it an early date of composition in the 
reign of Vespasian, but denies its author- 
ship by the Apostle John, though he at- 
tributes it to an author im the apos- 
tolic circle, and believes it worthy 
of its place in the canon. Following the 
liberal view of inspiration as ‘ ethical,’ 
rather than “magical,’’ Dr. Diisterdieck 
does not hesitate to find in the book certain 
things “opposed to the analogy of Scrip- 
ture,” as, for example, the conception of the 
one thousand years’ reign. He holds that the 
author of Revelations throws this doctrine 
of the judgmnet out of harmony with the Gos- 
pels and Epistles by elaborating the distinc- 
tion between the two scenes of the one act into 
a period of one thousand years,and the intro- 
duction of features which are opposed to the 
other books of the New Testament. In the 
Gospels and the Epistles the final act of the 
resurrection and judgment drama is pre- 
sented in two scenes which immediately fol- 
low each other, with no chiliastic interval 
between. But whether an interpretation 
cannot be found for the one thousand years 
of the Apocalypse,which would neither force 
us into such a violent rationalizing theory as 
Diisterdieck’s nor to rule it out altogether as 
a violation of New Testament analogy, is a 
question which cannot be discussed here. 
As aninterpreter Dr. Diisterdieck adheres 
closely to the masterly method learned from 
Meyer, and keeps clear of allegorizing on the 
one hand and the Tiibingen rationalism on 
the other. He is a reverent, devout and 
spiritual interpreter, whose work is well 
worthy of its place in the series. 


....The Messrs. Funk & Wagnulls have 
called our attention to a valuable discussion 
of The Coming of the Lord, by the Rev. John 
C. Rankin, D.D., published some two years 
ago, but never before noticed in our col- 
umns. The substance of the book appeared 
first in the Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view for October, 1884. It is brief, pungent 
and astrong restatement of the doctrine of 
the Advent of our Lord, with a polemic aim 
at premillennial interpretations. This is a 
subject on which no two men ever wrote ex_ 
actly alike. The most frequent pvint of re- 
semblance in the discordant literature is in 
the terms generally employed by one writer 
to anathematize the others, and to express 
his own comfort in the reflection that the 
Word of God is with him. Dr. Rankin is an 
exception. He writes with diffidence as to 
the positive teaching of Scripture on many 
points, and gains proportionately with his 
readers by doing so; but he makes mince- 
meat of the premillennial assumptions. 
Whether he can be supported on all points 
or not we do not undertake to decide, and 
we take him for too sensible a man to be- 
lieve that he can furnish a solvent for all the 
difficulties of the subject. Hehas, however, 
stated the principles and the passages which 
are to be relied on to guide the opinion of the 
Church on such points as the general mean- 
ing of the Kingdom of God, the nature of 
Christ’s coming, the rejection of Israel, and 
the general interpretation to be given to the 
prophecies concerning the return of the 
tribes, etc. This is substantially all that is 
required, and all that can be expected. 
What he says with these limts is far more re- 
assuring than the inexpansive magnificence 
of the premillennarian phantasmagoria. 
(Funk & Wagnalls). 


....Dr. Gustave Frederick Oehler’s Bibli- 
cal Theology, as translated in full by Pro- 
fessor Day of the Yale Theological School 
(Funk & Wagnalls) has been noticed in our 
columns. We have before us a condensa- 
tion of the same work prepared by Prof. 
Revere Franklin Weidener, of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Seminary, at Rock Island, 
Biblical Theology of the Old Testament 














based on Oehler. The same author has 
produced by much the same condensing proc- 
ess a “‘ Theological Encyclopedia and Meth- 
odology” based on Hagenbach and Krauth. 
The present manual is shorter than Pro- 
fessor Day’s edition, and is published with 
out the copious and valuable Notes intro- 
duced by the latter and which were intended 
to correct the overstrained Messianic no- 
tion of Oehler and particularly of the literal 
restoration of the twelve tribes of Israel and 
the founding of the Messianic Kingdom upon 
this wordly basis, under a Jewish prince at 
Jerusalem. The vice of this conclusion is the 
vice of Oehler’s method of interpretation, 
and though he is logical in not shrinking 
from the éonclusion, the conclusion is a re- 
flection on his good sense as an expositor, 
and particularly on his ability to take into 
account the numerous passages of the New 
Testament which forbid us to hold this view. 
Professor Weidener’s edition omits all these 
notes and corrections and only publishes 
a condensed edition of Oehler, reduced to 
something like one-third or one-quarter of 
its original size. (F. R. Revel: Chicago. 
$1.25.) 


.... Vivacious and pithy as usual is the 
Forum for May. In its function as a re- 
former of social abuses we are inclined to 
think it should have put the last first and 
begun with Jas. G. Howard’s paper on 
“‘Dining-Room Mendicancy ” or the intolera- 
ble practice of tipping. The reading public 
isthe right person to address in this matter, 
for it is the sinner. We advise Mr. Howard 
to found an anti-tips society and imitate the 
ladies of the Audubon societies; but for the 
present our best service to the reform is to 
call attention to Mr. Howard’s paper. Presi- 
dent F. A. Walker takes occasion in the 
second number to show why the socialists 
do not excite in him any particularly op- 
pressive anxiety for the future of the coun- 
ty. Ex-President White writes up in a 
large, wise way the pros and cons of “ Col- 
lege Fraternities,’’ or what Dr. McCosh has 
suppressed so vigorously at Princeton as the 
“Greek Letter Societies.” On the whole 
Mr. White thinks they.stand on a strong 
basis of social need and social instinct, that 
they furnish a rallying-point in American 
College life somewhat like the English Chap- 
ter Houses. He doesn’t like thesecrecy. He 
doesn’t like the cliquishness. But he is able 
to remember a number of men who were set 
on their feet and made into. sober, self- 
restrained men by the influence of this sort 
of comradeship. In the way of supporting 
himself with an example, he pays a tribute 
of friendly acknowledgment to a classmate 
of his own who was too well known about 
Yale in the fifties to be unrecognizable in 
the thin disguise of ‘“‘ T. F. D.” 


....The particular point maintained by 
Prof. George S. Fullerton (University of 
Pennsylvania) in The Conception of the In- 
finite and the Solution of the Mathematical 
Antinomies is that the conception of the 
infinite is not quantitative, but qualitative, 
and that in this sense the infinite is within 
the compass of the human mind as conceiv- 
able, though not on that account necessarily 
as existent. Professor Fullerton’s argument 
is acute and ingenious, but we do not ses 
that it changes seriously the position in 
which Kant left the question. In affirming 
the conceivableness of infinite space, for ex- 
ample, and not its objective existence, he 
shuts himself up, we should say, to the defi- 
nition of space as a formal category of 
thought, and makes a close approach to 
Kant. We may concede that the only con- 
ception we have of the infinite is qualita- 
tive and not quantitative, but the special 
difficulty we have is in being baffled by the 
quantitative aspects of the subject. Our 
trouble all grows out of the fact that in pass- 
ing from the finite to the infinite, we have 
to drop the quantitative representation alto- 
gether, which is what Kant affirmed with- 
out deceiving himself into the belief that a 
qualitative conception of the infinite is in 
any sense an adequate conception for philo- 
sophical purposes. Theauthor’s discussion 
of the antinomies is characterized with the 
same acute ingenuity and felicity of style. 
We should be glad to say that it availed to 
open a path through the eternal tangle. 


....Dr. John A. Broadus, LL.D., is one of 
the strongest men in the Baptist pulpit, and 
one of the strongest preachers in the South- 
west, where there are many such. We do 
not wonder that the volume of his Sermons 
and Addresses, published about one year 
ago, is already in the second edition and the 
fourth thousand. They are strong, direct, 
simple sermons, untroubled in faith, with a 
strong grip on the subject and the audience, 
and rich in spiritual contents. (H. M. 
Wharton & OCo.: Baltimore.) The 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish, ina neat 
and well-made volume, a collection af brief 
and pithy papers on the relation of ‘religion 
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to life, by John W. Diggle, Vicar of Morsley 
Hill, Liverpool, and which bear the attrac- 
tive title Godliness and Manliness. The 
papers are all very short, full of sense and 
point. While they have a general connection 
with each other, each stands on its own basis 
—a finished little meditation, complete in 
itself, and well calculated for the improve- 
ment of a vacant hour. (Macmillian & Co. 
$1.75.)———-The Messrs. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert seize the opportunity of the recent 
death of Henry Ward Beecher, and the new 
interest in whatever relates to him, to bring 
out an edition of the novel written by him 
for The New York Ledger, Norwood; or 
Village Life in New England. 


.. The unexpected success of a previous 
volume of “English Writers’ before 
Chaucer, published by Prof. Henry Morley 
in 1864, seems to have stimulated-him to a 
larger work in several volumes under the 
same general title, but recast and on a very 
much enlarged plan. The first volume of 
the new work bears the modest title of An 
Attempt toward a History of English 
Literature, and deals with the origins in and 
back of the old Celtic Literature and Beowulf. 
An introduction, which occupies about one- 
third, or 121 of the 360 pages of the volume, 
sketches the rise and development of the 
literature through the four periods into 
which Professor Morley divides it—the period 
of formation, that of Italian influence felt 
in Chaucer’s day, that of French influence, 
and that of English popular influence. 
proper beginning of the history is made in 
an attempt to trace the formation of the 
people back into its aboriginal beginnings. 
Professor Morley repeats the story of the 
Hyperboreans and the Cimmerians, and what 
is known in the way of probable conjecture 
of Celtic, Cymric or Gallic elements in the 
blood of the original inhabitants. He passes 
to sketches of the old literature of the Gael, 
the Cymry, the Teutons and Scandinavia, 
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“tonic and severe. This manual from per- 





and ends appropriately in a chapter devoted 


to the great poem Beowulf, which stands at 
the beginning of English Litcrature in its 
first period. (Cassell & Co, 81.50.) 


Sena About all we have to say of Mr. E. J. 
Morris’s Prejudiced Inquiries, Being the 
Backwoods Lecture the Year 
suggested by the title, and may be summed 
up in the very high probability that the man 
who was the author of that title would 
write something well worth the reading. 
The boldness and quaint freshness of the 


for 


1884, is | 


| 


title characterizes every page we have read | 


in the book. It is a series of twelve lectures 
on common things, handled, however, with 
uncommon boldness and good sense. With 
all his intellectual daring, Mr. Morris is in- 
clined to both conservative and very serious 
views. There is, for example, little for- 
mal sociology in his lecture on ‘‘ How to 
Help the Poor.’’ But it contains a great 
deal of serious truth on the ethical aspects 
of the question, especially on such a point as 
this, that highly developed, complex and 
wealthy societies have the 
hanging on them because in coming out of 
the early, simple and less harassed condi- 
tion they have dropped that simplicity of 
manhood, of character and ideal which can 
never be abandoned without disturbing the 
social equilibrium, and that what we require 
is a more catholic basis of living and of sym- 
pathies quite as much as trade and indus- 
trial reform. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. #1.25.) 


.. We have before us Vol. ITI of the Select 
Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church, edited by 
Professor Schaff in connection with a num- 
ber of patristic scholars of Europe and 
America. This volume contains the most 
important of St. Augustine's 
moral treatises, particularly the most 
weighty of them all on “The Holy Trinity.” 
The translation of this portion was originally 
made by the Rev. Arthur West Haddon, 
Canon of Worcester, and printed in Clark’s 
edition. Its value has been much increased 
by the revision, annotation and introductory 
essay it receives in the new edition from the 
competent hands of Prof. William G. T. 
Shedd. The moral treatises are taken from 


| “Philadelphia Cook Book,” 


| nold & Co., 


labor trouble | 


' 
| 


haps the best recognized Dante scholar now 
living is supplied with everything the stu- 
dent will require to facilitate his proguess— 
both in the way of bibliograpby, literary 
helps and biographic facts in the poet’s his- 
tory. It is one of the best of the Messrs. 
Ginn & Co,’s recent publications. Price, 
31.25. 


....Mr. Louis S. Davis, an accomplished 
musician, graduated in the school and under 
the tuition of the late John Paul Morgan, 
has produced a little volume of Studies in 
Musical History, which no one who cares 
for the subject should omit. Mr. Davis 
writes with enthusiasm, which sometimes 
proves too much for his pen. But what over- 
flows in this way warms and colors what 
might otherwise be a good deal of dry, tech- 
nical discussion. The book condenses into 
narrow space and into interesting, intelligi- 
ble chapters the marrow of a long and per- 
plexing history. It is written on a high, 
healthy plain, with much knowledge, with 
genuine love of what is best in music, and 
with much more than an ordinary gift for 
communicating the author’s enthusiasm to 
his readers. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘““THOROLD KinG,”’ author of the novel 
‘*Haschisch,”’ issued last season by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., proves to be the nom de 
plume of Dr. Chas. Gatchell, of Chicago. 


..Frank E. Housh & Co., the Brattle- 
boro, Vt., publishers, have in press a little 
memorial by Mrs. Cecil H. C. Howard, en- 
titled the “ Life and Public Services of Gen. 
J. W. Phelps.” 


.. The next two volumes in the Theologi- 
cal Education Series will be Professor War- 
field’s ‘Introduction to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament,” and the Rev. W. H. 
Lowe’s ‘Hebrew Grammar.’’ Both will be 
issued immediately by Mr. Thomas Whitta- 
ker. 


..““The Blind Brother’ an exception- 
ally strong story of the coal-mining dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, which took the $1,500 
prize in one of the Youth’s Companion con- 
tests, will soon be issued by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Its author is Mr. Homer Greene, of 
the state named. 


interested in 
author of the 


..Housekeepers will be 
hearing that Mrs. Rorer, 


little volume devoted to directions for can- 
ning and preserving, with recipes for vari- 
ous methods for pickling, making catsups, 
fruit butters, marmalades, etc., issued under 
the title “Canning and Preserving,” by Ar- 
publishers: Philadelphia. 


...G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that 
w hen they have completed the publication 
of their edition of Franklin’s works (of 
which the third volume is about to be de- 
livered to subscribers) they will begin issu- 


| ing an edition of the ‘“ Writings of Wash- 


| ington,” 


doctrinal and | 


the Oxford Library of the Fathers, for which | 


they were first translated from the 6th vol- 
ume of the Benedictine edition. 
tian Literature Company, 


(The Chris- 
Buffalo.) 


--In a modest but intelligent preface Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, of Orange, N. J., intro- 
duces to the American public his excellent 
translation of Giovanni A. Scartazzini’s 
Handbook to Dante. The Italian original 
has been considered by the countrymen of 
the poet the best, and it is giver entire in a 
good English form by Mr. Davidson. The 


translator has, however, drawn his own con- 
clusions and in numerous notes and addi- 
tions gives a very different sketch of the 
Dante portrait from Signor Scartazzini, 
whose rendering appears to him too Mil- 








printed in similar style. The set, 
which will probably be comprised in twelve 
volumes, will contain the Diaries, the Ad- 
dresses and the Correspondence, and a num- 
ber of papers not before printed. 


....Ticknor & Co., of Boston, will pub- 
lish this week the promised ‘‘ Final Memor- 
ials of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” ina 
single large volume, with which, as its title 
implies, the record of the poet’s life and work 
is complete, so far as any further material 
for the public eye is concerned. This book 
(uniform with the “ Life’’) includes journals 
and letters of the last twelve years of the 
poet’s work, omitted from the biography 
through fear of making it unduly large; let- 
ters of the earlier periods, from Mr. Long- 
fellow and his correspondents, such as Mr. 
T.G. Appleton, Mr. J. L. Motley, Dean Stan- 
ley, etc.; a chapter of “table talk’ and 
some pieces of unpublished verse; the trib- 
utes of Prof. C. C. Everett, Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, and Prof. C. E. Norton; and ex- 
tracts from the reminiscences of Mr. Wil- 
liam Winter and others. An appendix con- 
tains genealogical and bibliographical mat- 
ter, and there are numerous illustrations of 
a portrait or other character. The same 
house have just brought out a new novel by 
Mrs. Madeleine V. Dahlgren, ‘‘The Lights 
and Shadows of a Life.” 


.. The Harper’s for May is for many rea- 
sons one of the most inviting looking and en- 
tertaining numbers of that magazine we have 
had; three articles of special pictorial and 
literary interest being M. Coquelin’s “ Act- 
ors and Acting,’’ Mrs. Rollins ‘“‘ Three Teu- 
ons,’’ and the sketchy biographies included 
in the paper “The Recent Movement in 





has arranged a | 





Southern Tfiterature.” The Century is not 
up to the mark for general interest, although 
both the papers on Egyptian archeology, 
properly illustrated, will receive the atten- 
tion of persons especially concerning them- 
selves with Biblical and other ancient his- 
tory. Prof. John A. Paine’s article has a 
special relation to the recently discovered 
mummy of Rameses II, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. “ Recollections of Louis Blanc,” 
by Karl Blind, and ‘*“‘ A Glimpse at Wash- 
ington Irving at Home,”’ by Clarence Cooke, 
are two short contributions of personal in- 
terest. Col. John Hay embodies a vigorous 
thought in his poem “Israel,” to which Mr. 
Kenyon Cox’s drawings are amore or less 
absurd detraction. There is a long instal- 
ment of the valuable Lincoln record, and, as 
usual, a great deal of Civil War matter; 
but the number is almost exclusively of inter- 
est for the biographic and Pharaonic matter. 
In St. Nicholas Mrs. Baylor’s excellent 
serial, ‘‘ Juan and Juanita,’”’ reaches the end 
of chapter seven; and young readers will be 
amused over “ Dolls’ Hospitals,’’ by Hope 
Howard. The leading contribution to the 
Magazine of American History is the 
‘““ White House and Its Memories,’”’ with the 
portraits of the wives of the Presidents—the 
only notable lack in the collection being 
Mrs. Cleveland’s picture, for which an excel- 
lent likeness of Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleve- 
land seems, as it were, substituted. There 
is a steady gain in the artistic merit of the 
illustrations in Scribner’s. In this issue 
many of them are strikingly good, especially 
as to their drawing. The long article, ‘‘ The 
Development of the Steamship,” is hardly 
an inviting outset; but the ‘Forests of 
North America” is enjoyable as well as in- 
structive, the Thackeray correspondence be- 
comes better and better, and the fiction is 
good—Mr. H. C. Bunner’s “Story of a New 
York House”’ being finished. Coxtributors to 
the Atlantic are Sarah Orne Jewett, with 
her characteristic New England sketch, An- 
drew Hedbrooke, J. Elliott Cabot, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and half a dozen others; 
but the number may be called a light one,asa 
whole, and there is perhaps nothing else in it 
of very decided value unless Mr.Wm. Chaun- 
cy Langdon’s account of Marco Minghetti, 
the Italian patriot. We have also received 
Lippincott’s, The Eclectic, thenew and very 
attractive American Magazine, to which we 
shall more particularly refer, Macmillan’s, 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, The Quiver, 
The Portfolio and The Magazine of Art, 
and a score of the customary and welcome 
monthly visitors that nowadays mount to 
such a pile on the editorial table. , 


.. Various conflicting rumors as to the 
prospects of the Southern Biuvoac have 
culminated in the demise of that periodical; 
the Century Company having purchased its 
plates, lists, good will and rights, and filling 
its unexpired subscriptions with their own 
magazine. A portion of the military his- 
torical matter which the Bivouac expected 
to use will be made available by the Cen- 
tury Magazine; but only to a limited extent. 
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Henry Ward Beecher. 


MORE MATERIAL DISCOVERED! 


As is well known, MR. BEECHER made 
a contract with us just before his death for 
the publication of his Autobiography. When 
he died it was at first supposed that very 
little of it was written, BUT ON A MORE 


CAREFUL EXAMINATION A GREAT 
AMOUNT OF MATERIAL HAS BEEN 
DISCOVERED. 


WRITTEN BY MR. BEECHER HIMSELF. 
THEREFORE, A LARGE PART OF 
This Life Will be Autobiographic 
and it will be completed from notes which 
Mr. Beecher left, by his son, WM. C. BEECH- 


ER, and his son-in-law, Rev. SAMUEL 
SCOVILLE, assisted by 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 
The Full Account of the Great Trial 


and the greater part of the work from 1860 
up to date is 


Written by Mr. Beecher Himself. 
Prospectus will be Ready very soon. 
DO NOT BUY 


or take up the canvass of any other Life, 
as this will be the STANDARD. 


This is the only Biography 
the sale of which benefits Mrs. 
Beecher and her family, as 
they are LARGELY inter- 
ested in the PROFITS. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 


3 East 14th Street, New York City. 
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The Ne and the Individual, By Wm. J. Potter. 
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Davidso 
W. D. Gunning. 
* Fred. M: ry Hoiland. 
sm in Modern Philosophy and the Ag- 
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The Basis of Ethics, Edward C. Hegeler. 
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NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL, Our En- 
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50 cards $1.00, including postage. Send for sample 


sheet. 
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Tit FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 





By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Eight sermons: “ Blessed be Drudgery,” “ Faithful- 
ness,”’ “I had a Friend,” “ Tenderness,” “A Cup of 
Cold Water,” “ The Seamless Robe.” “ Wrestling and 
Blessing,’ “The Divine Benediction.” “Bright and 
sensible, kind and practical discourses, making little 
pretension, but bringing much benefit—pleasant as 
well as _ profitable reading. ”—Toronto — Square 
18mo, 137 pages, printed on heavy laid r, in two 
editions; imitation parchment cover, da nth y stamped 
in red, at 50 cents; cloth, beveled boards, eile back and 
side stamp, and gilt edges, at $1.00. 
For sale by A trade, or mailed on receipt of price 


by the publishers. 
1H. KERR & Co., 
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ABRAHAM, JOSEPH, AND MOSES 
IN EGYPT. 


A Course of Lectures Delivered betore the 
Theologiceol Seminary of Princeton, 


By ALFRED H,. KELLOGG, D.D. 


“The pur of these lectures is to ascer- 
tain if possible the position of Abraham, Jo- 
—_ and Moses in Egypt’s history 

ey are submitted simply as a sendy i in the 
comparative chronology of Egypt’s monu- 
— and the Bible tradition—not in any 

— matic spirit, but as a tentative effort 
ing to the harmony of the two sources 


ig history.” 

1 vol. small 8vo. With charts and illus- 
trations. $1.50. Sent «4 mail on receipt 
of the price. ANSON D. RANDOLPH & 


Co., 38 West Twenty-third Street, New 
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WRITTEN BY HIS SON. 
That brewer’s pistol which in July last fired a bullet 
into Kev. rge C. Haddock’s brain will be 
heard around the world and to the end_ of time, 
As the author’s royalty on “The Life of Haddock” 
— to the family of The reat temperance martyr, 
here is no better way in which the friends of reform 
and of Law and Order and of fair play in America can 
show respect to the dead hero and sympathy with the 
bereaved family than by placing his “ Life” into tens 
of thousands of families. The history of such a man 1s 
an inspiration to temperance and heroism. The bookis 
finely written and is tL LUSTRATED. 
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and and Pacific Railway, Chicago. 
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Dictionary of Religion. 


An Encyclopwdia of Christian. and other 
Religious Doctrines, Denominations, 
Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, 
History, Biography, etc., etc. Edited by 
the Rev. WILLIAM BENHAM, B. D., F.S.A. 
1 vol. octavo, 4¢ leather, price, $5.00. 


“ Endeavor has been made to accurately and fairly 
describe doctrines and practices in a simple informa- 
tion rather than dogmatic spirit.” 
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By CHARLES HENRY BECKETT. 
extra cloth, price, $1.00. 
“The characters have been drawn with a firm 
hand, and the marked individuality which they 

possess hold to the end.” 


1 vol., 16mo, 





NEW EDITION—NOW READY. 


As Common Mortals. 








A Novel. 1 vol., 12mo. Over 400 pages. 
Paper, 50 cents; also, in cloth extra, $1.25. 

“ True to life.”"— Boston Beacon. 

“ Thoughtful and well written.”—Boston Gazette. 


“A book that when once begun, the reader will be 
very sure to finish.”"—Home Journal. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


EBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 
118,000 A DICTIONAR RY, 


GAZETTEER R OF THE WORLD, 


serene BIOGRAPHICAL DicTionaRy, 
hems? ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Contains 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more 
Illustrations than any other American Dictionary. 


G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


JAMES HANNINGTON. 
A History of His Life and Work, 1847—1885. 
By E. C. DAWSON, M.A., Oxon. 


No recent biography has awakened so 
profound an interest as this. ‘‘ Dying at 
the early age of thirty-eight,” says a re- 
viewer, ‘‘and cryin the death of a true 

i 





martyr; from ng comparatively un- 
known, he became famous throughout 
Christendom. He was a great and 


good man, and the story of his career ought 
to be put by the thousand into the hands of 
young men. It will go far toward convinc- 
ing any who still need to be convinced, 
that devoted piety is entirely consistent 
with the mantiest type of manhood.” 

I vol. small 8vo. 470 pages. With map, 

rtrait, and numerous illustrations. Price, 

2,00, Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
‘ANSON D. F.. RANDOLPH & Co., 38 West 
Twenty- -third Street, New York. 


BOOK AGENT: 


WANTED, 


Send for Ke ‘trculars to Amer- 
— Company, 
i ort ford. ‘Co 


NEWSPA ork: SING. 


He ge 30 Cents. 
_@. P. ROW. LL A&C + 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


THE H, PL HU BBARD co 
Are J meee Advertisin OR ae and Experts. 
“Best ‘Service for ther money. “Send 


10. Advertisers. for estimates to yon 's Bureau of 


ertising, 15) Nassau Street, New Y: 








BEAUTIFUL SONGS. 


A Collection for Sunday-schools, Sunt Out! 


WORDS; Pure, Soul-refreshing Gospe 
MUSIC: ire Richest Melody. Every Ayr a gem. 
A Responsive Service for cach Mont 


Larger and’ clearer type — any other 3.-S. singing 


a oe press $20 per 100, $3 60 per doz. > 

eac Sample copy to Supt. only We. No free copies. 

Send ~~. a supply. ss . Sample copy or ? specimen pp. Com- 
sa! 


lete 
a w. STRAUB, 243 State Street, Chicago. 





- music and services for 


CHILDREN’S DAY, FLOWER SUNDAY 
OR ANNIVERSARIES 


will find everything that can be desired, in the fol- 
lowing list. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY or FLOWER SUNDAY. 


CHILDREN’S DAY ANE At No. 1 with Ser- 





— ews, fete. petted way . per Son by Soceaia’ 
pos r bundre express, not 
Phatee: THE oe, "et Betvice. ¥ Tice, 


same as Chilares. a e Day An An 

ety hg! ay iy 7 “Clara Louise Burnham 
and Ge Yr Roe, 7 short Cantata. Price, 20cts. each 
by mail postpaid; $2. Wa ¢ dozen by express not prepaid. 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS FOR 1887 


Containing new and beautiful Songs written es- 
pecially for this occasion 
By ROOT, SHERWIN, DANKS, MURRAY, &c. 
Price, same as Children’s Day Annual. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN 
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ear" FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK 


BOOKBINDING | 


Well done and 


Bile, AE savor Coates and magastace of pote 
CHAS. MACDONALD & Co., 


Periodical Agency, 55 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Subscriptions taken for all newspapers and magazines. 


EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS. .:0'ronmios, 


prom rovided for Families, Schools,Colleges 

mitted Peace: ig ede supplied with ne ney 
"“Gpamheaal hools free to Paren' 
“oes I Propert — and sold 


n Material, e 
J.W. SCHENERHOIN | & Co. 4 Mth Street, Wy. 


BAGREENS ¢ SCHO 4 & B AW PELE: TIN 
on to furnish 5 subtable teaches am ‘and to to txform net others. 
A CERTAIN CURE, 


Do Not Stammer, 


BUT SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 


ll East Irn Sr., _____New_ Yor«. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Sema for circular. E.O.Iisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BRYN .MAWE, COLLEGE. 


JOLLEGE FO 
Physics, Chemistry, Bova 9 tichuding Botany, a 
pe gh Re te. Fellowships (value $450) 
ent’s ap} cae ete. Fellow: value 
in Greek garat h, Mathematics, H' History and Biol: 
For Program, address as above. 





























Learn Short-haud. Old —, son Gh 
employed. Big Salaries. Low tui Be werk. 
Thorough instruction. Type fy Penman- 


ship. Under the personal management of y- Williss, 
late private short-hand reporter of ain 
Keifer, ex-S; — er wer House of © 
students. 

WILLiss © OLLUGE SHORT-HAND, SPRINGFIELD, O. 


LAWRENCEVILLE amass 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


Itis desirable that applications should be made 
from 8 to 6 months in advance of | a of entrance. Yor 
Catalogue containing Courses of S: and Calendar, 
address Rev. JAMES C. MACKES ZIE, Pw. a 

LAW RENCEVILLE, } 


LANGUAGES. | 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros. 
ENTHAL, is the only ul method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 = 
books of cither language. Sample copy, Part I. " 
cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
MEMORY! 


WHOLLY ugiiie Artificial systems—Cure of Mind 
Wandering. and q Evening Classes for ladies and 
entlemen sow 1 ‘orming. tus with opinions in 
ull of >. PROCTOR, the ssrenepe, Hons. W. W. 
geree, JUDAH P. ENJAMIN, Drs. VALENTINE 
BROWN, MARK TWAIN and others, sent post FREE by 
PROF, LOISETTE, 
New York, 


237 Fifth Avenue, 
WILKINSON’S HOME 








COLLEGE, Oberlin, O. 
Oberli ful; no saloons; 
eae. jnanaganent & New building. erlin ion 
irector. 
EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
icle on application. 
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year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J. B. 
Voice Cul- 
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RICE, 
Rev. William 'Gatecher, {Late Master Boston Latin 
ehoot) Princi Prepares boys for an 7 college or 
STENOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING. 


Hon. Andrew D. White, Louisa May 
at the lowest cost. Health- 
fal re- 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.- TY nderthe Col 
WILLISTON SEMINARY, | 
higher scient Re “school. Catalogues and illustrated 
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STENOGRAPHA rapid, iegivic 
The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other ‘systems. ice $40. 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 


U.8.STENOGRAPH CO., ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Eve 

Without any Charge 
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Religions Intelligence. 


DR. PENTECOST IN CLEVELAND. 
BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D. 


Sunpay, April 27th was Dr. Pentecost’s 
seventh Sunday in Cleveland. It wasalso 
his last. The service in Music Hall on 
Sunday evening was his eighty-eighth, and 
his last address. The Hall was crowded. 
Probably no finer or more representative 
audience was ever. gatheredin it. For the 
second time it was packed. The opening 
services were an hour long; the sermon 
was an hour and a quarter. But on this 
night, every one stayed. At the invitation 
to accept Christ, the first person who rose 
was a lady who had not attended Church 
for years, who had attended these meet- 
ings assiduously, had been convicted, but 
had shrunk from decision. In the pres- 
ence of 5,000 witnesses she stood at the 
call, with the great diamonds blazing in 
ears. Two rose here, four there, one there, 
another in the gallery. When Dr. Tal- 
mage preached in this Hall during the 
past winter, on one Sunday night a hun- 
dred and thirty-three persons rose at 
the call for inquirers. I should not ex- 
pect such a response under Dr. Pentecost’s 
presentations of truth ever. I should ex- 
pect Dr. Pentecost, however, to attract to 
the cross more persons within a month, 
and especially of men able to give a rea- 
son of the faith in them. The after-meet- 
ing was crowded, At the call again they 
rose slowly. Twenty and more came for- 
ward and knelt in the prayer of consecra- 
tion. A week ago a gentleman said: 
** You never will get me to accept religion 
in this way.” His family stood about 
him. His son had just accepted Christ. 
His wife hung upon his arm. His little 
girls looked wistfully into his face. On 
this night what a change in this family! 
I turned and saw thern as he rose from his 
wife’s side, and went, as her eyes, and 
those of his happy family, all grouped 
about her, followed him, to attempt to 
persuade some young men to surrender 
and go forward. <A few last words, a 
few handshakings, and the Union Meet- 
ings came to this brilliant ending, 
with the regrets of thousands of 
men and women, and of none more 
sincerely expressed than of many men 
not avowed Christians. Many such men 
were pressing to have the meetings 
go on. Why? For a variety of rea- 
sons, probably. For the sake of their sons, 
for one reason very widely influential. 
One of these men said: ‘‘ If I could see my 
boy converted, saved from the evil courses 
on which he is entering, I would give all I 
am worth, gladly.” And he rocked in 
agony and wrung his hands. Mr. Pente- 
cost made such men feel the pressure of 
eternal things: ‘* You will lose your souls.” 
**Your sons will lose their souls.” They 
believed him. 

He is gone. It is early to sum up the 
results. But some observations can be 
made. 

Those who best know the religious his- 
tory of thiscity express the judgment that no 
preacher who ever came into it has moved 
it so powerfully as has Dr. Pentecost. 
This may well be so. He is the first evan- 
gelist of the first class who has labored 
here under such advantages of length of 
time and powerful sipport, social and re- 
ligious. Mr. Moody spent little more than 
half as long a time in Cleveland under cir- 
cumstances otherwise far less favorable. 
Mr, Finney, though very desirous to reach 
this important city, was forced to retire 
from want of support. > 

Valuable benefits have resulted from 
these meetings, of what may be called an 
incidental character. Among the subjects 
most fully presented has been the conse- 
cration of property. The arraignment of 
Christians for their neglect of the contri- 
bution-box bas been heart-rending. In a 
certain church a collection was taken on 
a Sunday following special applications of 
Gospel caustic to the pocket nerve; and 
the testimony was that such a collection 
was never before taken in that house. Mr. 
Moody has the same power of irritating 
the pocket nerve. This irritation is a 
blessing of which we are conscious in all 
our churches. 

Another quite different effect of the 
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meetings, but to be classed also among 
their blessings as the most suitable cate- 
gory, is the stimulation of Unitarian criti- 
cism. 

The general religious interest in the 
community led the Unitarian pulpit to 
announce a series of religious themes for 
sermons. Attention was called to this 
unusual course by a circular freely dis- 
tributed. One was sent to me. 

Dr. Pentecost’s preaching, centering as 
it so unvaryingly does in the cross, is 
naturally agitating to the Unitarian mind. 

One statement which he made and re- 
peated produced spasms of horror in 
critics of this prejudice. It was the very 
commonplace statement that that moral 
class of people who refuse to accept Christ, 
are worse in their influence to hin- 
der others from becoming Christians, 
than libertines and infidels. This state- 
ment has been made the subject of sharp 
and spicy comment from the Unitarian 
pulpit. Vigorous applause followed the 
eloquent arraignment. It is singular that 
the statement of Dr. Pentecost thus criti- 
cised is precisely that of our Saviour to 
the same class of men: ‘‘ Ye enter not in 
yourselves, and them that are entering in 
ye hinder.” The comparison thus made 
by Dr. Pentecost is also the same precisely 
with that employed by our Saviour: ‘‘ The 
publicans and the harlots go into the 
Kingdom of God before you.” It is a rec- 
ognized fact. I suppose that one of the 
most certain signs of spiritual and ecclesi- 
astical death is the polemic habit in the 
pulpit. All throughout New England 
Unitarianism is fighting the Orthodox, 
and slowly wasting away—critical, mori- 
bund, doomed. 

In turning from incidental benefits to 
main blessings I wish to specify two. 
I might speak of the fruitfulness of the 
work. For the present I pass this by, that 
time may test it. By and by the revival 
may be reviewed from this standpoint. 

One inestimable blessing of this work 
has been that the element of mystery has 
been so completely removed from the as- 
sociations of revival. Among his earliest 
and wisest remarks in coming here Dr. 
Pentecost said: ‘‘ Do not look for anything 
to happen in these meetings. I assure you 
nothing is going to happen.” The philoso- 
phy of this remark is that there is no 
mystery in revival. If the Word is 
preached, and personal work done, in de- 
pendence upon the Holy Spirit, the result 
of a spiritual awakening is certain, every 
year, every month in the year. Obstacles 
cannot prevent it. The plans may be poor, 
the weather may threaten to freeze the in- 
terest out or melt it out. Mistakes may 
be made and improved to the utmost by the 
adversary. * If the people pray on and 
work on, and the preacher preaches on in 
hopeful confidence in the constancy of 
spiritual laws, nothing can prevent the 
blessing. Two men were talking about this 
work in this aspect of the want of all 
mystery in it. One said to the other: 
‘*T want the workto goon. You want it 
to goon. Dr. Pentecost is preaching the 
Gospel. These are all the required ele- 
ments. The whole fact of revival is in 
this simple statement.” There is a spirit- 
ual tropic in which we may always be. On 
this line of grace we shall always enjoy 
the essential blessings of revival. It is a 
very great blessing to have the element of 
mystery removed from our associations, 
both of revival and of conversion. Men 
speak of ‘*God’s good time.” ‘In his 
own good time he will bless us.” It is 
either ignorance or wickedness to speak in 
this manner. Thisis God’s good time. 

Closely connected with this blessing is a 
second. A great company of Christians is 
to be gathered into our churches under the 
impulse of revival. The teachers, and par- 
ents, and pastors, and workers, who have 
been agents in their conversion, are under 
the impulse of revival. How much this 
means in churches which had lost the 
spirit of revival, almost its very tradition! 
It means spiritual reconstruction. The 
blessing of revival is known by experience. 
Its simplicity is seen,the place of the Word, 
the place of prayer, the place of personal 
work, the place of consecration. Workers 
have been disciplined. Those who knew 
how to work have had an admirable drill 
on the field. Whenever the call is raised 
for a new effort there will be, all along 








; - 
the lines of the revived Christians, and 


the new Christians, a ready response. 
What a blessing in a church is re- 
sponsiveness! Responsiveness to truth, 
responsiveness to aggressive plans! It is 
already in agitation to invite Dr. Pente- 
cost here in the autumn for an extended 
campaign. It will be easy to secure a 
powerful and general co-operation in such 
a great, organized effort. 

The men’s meeting has taken root. It 
was said that it was doubtful whether it 
could be maintained. It was voted to 
continue ita week. It was moved from 
the room where it had met—the fine audi- 
ence room of the Stone Church—to the 
chapel, a dark, noisy rear room. ‘“ It will 
kill it,” some said. It was crowded out 
of this room into a room up-stairs. ‘‘ Now 
it will ‘go up’ surely,” the prophets said. 
But it has maintained its spirit and its 
numbers. An invitation will be given in 
all the churches of the city on the first 
Sunday in May, calling attention to it. 
The interest of many in sustaining this 
meeting is their hope of its becoming a 
motive power to secure a general evangel- 
istic campaign in the coming season. 

CLEVELAND, April 30th, 1887. 





EVER since the Reformation, and even 
before that, the Church of Sweden has been 
divided into twelve dioceses, each with a 
bishop at its head. Each of these dioceses 
embraces from three to four hundred thou- 
sand souls. At the head of each diocese 
stands a consistory, as the ecclesiastical 
authority; and has the control of school 
matters, marriage affairs, the examination 
and calling of pastors, and the general 
control and disciplinary management of 
the latter. All consistories stand directly 
after the King, and there are no courts 
of appeal between the two. These con- 
sistories consist entirely of men taken 
from the ranks of the clergy, or of school 
men with theological training. No mem- 
bers of the legal profession are eligible. All 
questions are decided by vote, the bishop in 
this regard having no greater rights than 
the other members. The capital, Stock- 
holm, has a consistory of its own, over which 
the archbishop, when present, presides. The 
bishops are not only the presiding officers of 
the consistories, but have in many matters 
considerable power, and are fathers of the 
churches in the evangelical sense of the 
word. They stand high in the estimation of 
the people, and exercise their government 
rather through moral than legal agencies. 
Every five years a General Synod of the 
whole Church meets, under the presidency 
of the archbishop. The bishops of the 
churches belong to the highest dignitaries 
of the realm; the archbishop of Upsala be- 
ing among them a primus inter pares, 
whose special privileges are but few, e.g., 
the consecration of bishops. Elections to 
this office are made by the entire clergy of 
the dioceses and by the King, who appoints 
one of three proposed by the dioceses. In 
the choice of an archbishop all the dioceses 
co-operate. Pastors are ordained by the 
bishops, as the ordination formula declares, 
‘“by virtue of the power which has been in- 
trusted to them by the congregations for 
this purpose.’”’ Ordinations take place, as a 
rule, twice a year, usually in spring and in 
fall. The candidate, to become ‘‘a priest,’ 
must be twenty-five years old, and higher 
offices are open to him only five years later. 
The training of the candidates is very thor- 
ough, and the examinations strict. The 
clergy occupy high rank in the estimation 
of the people, and the truly evangelical rela- 
tion of pastor and people is preserved in 
most sections of Sweden probably better 
than in any other country in Europe. 


.... The committee appointed by the Eng- 
lish Wesleyan Conference of 1883, to consider 
the ‘‘relation of baptized children to the 
Church” recommends that (1) the names of 
all baptized children be inserted in a list and 
the number annually reported to the Con- 
ference; (2) the children so registered, who 
are of a suitable age, shall be met by the 
ministers as a distinct portion of their 
charge; (3) the object of this care shall be 
“to bring them to acknowledge and carry 
out the obligations resting upon them as 
having been baptized, and with the earnest 
hope that their present provisional connec- 
tion with our body may, in due season, lead 
to full and accredited membership”’; (4) all 
baptized children who are at or about the 
age of twelve years shall be met by a minis- 
ter who shall earnestly “appeal to them to 
devote themselves to the fear and 
service of God, and at once to 
make an open profession of religion, 
and to assume the responsibilities implied in 
their baptism”; (5) a special solemnity and 





importance should be attached to the occa- 
sion when “ these young persons receive the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper for the first 
time.”” The committee further recommends 
that when children are baptized the minis- 
ter should first meet the parents to explain 
to them the nature of the service, and ‘‘to 
exact a promise that they will aid in bring- 
ing the children under Methodist teaching.” 
These recommendations are referred to the 
consideration of the district meetings in May 
before undergoing its discussion in the Con- 
ference. 


....A Home for English-speaking girls 
was opened in Berlin by Miss Ada Leigh in 
1872, and great good has been by it. 
Contributions enough were raised in one 
year to purchase the property. It has a 
department for daily and unemployed 
governesses, for shop-girls and others em- 
ployed during the day, for ladies’ maids, 
nurses, etc., seeking employment, a sanata- 
rium anda Caéche. It has sheltered 1,367 
English and American girls. A second en- 
terprise, started by Miss Leigh was the open- 
ing, in 1876, of a Home for Deserted and Or- 
phan Children, for which M. Galignani gave 
a valuable property. A third enterprise was 
tLe opening of a Home for British and 
American Young Men in 1883. Miss Leigh 
is now in this country raising money for the 
purchase of property and the fitting up of 
a Home for this purpose. She needs 360,000, 
a portion of which is already subscribed. 
Bishop Potter has assisted the Homes, and 
commends Miss Leigh’s work. Her finan- 
cial agents are Munroe & Co., 32 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


....The annual meeting of the National 
Reform Association which is laboring for an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States recognizing the nation’s alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ, will be held in Pitts- 
burg, May 11-12. The call is signed by Felix 
R. Brunet, President, and J. P. Stevenson, 
Secretary, and the names of President 
Seelye, Bishop Huntington, Dr. Cuyler, 
Bishop Bedell and others appear in the long 
list of vice-presidents. A special feature of 
this meeting will be the presence and parti- 
cipation of influential representatives from 
the South, and a report of what has been 
done in the South during the last few months 
by the District Secretary. There will also 
be a series of important conferences during 
the day sessions, on practical themes of 
moment, to be opened by carefully prepared 
papers and reports. 


....The Church Army of the Church of 
England, under the patronage and direction 
of two archbishops and fourteen bishops, 
has brought forward for confirmation over 
3,000 adults, mostly gathered at the street 
corners and from public houses, has already 
over 1,000 more adult converts waiting for 
confirmation, has over 6,000 adult communi- 
cants, all humble speakers in the cause of 
Christ, suffering persecution day by day in 
their efforts to win souls to Christ and his 
Church. . 


.... The Presbytery of New York reports 
21,195 members, an increase of 1,605. Its 
contributions were over $100,000 for home 
missions, $69,555 for foreign missions, $69,690 
for church erection, $430,847 for congrega- 
tional and $133,360 for miscellaneous pur- 
poses, besides $21,096 aid for colleges, and 
smaller amounts for other benevolences. A 
falling off of $20,000 in the contributions for 
missions is said to be due to the death of one 
or two persons who gave largely to foreign 
missions. 


....The new Ecclesiastical Bill which has 
passed the Upper House of the Prussian Diet 
is in the last stage of passage in the Lower 
House. Prince Bismarck, in a speech on the 
bill, said the May laws were laws of combat, 
and he had always been prepared to conclude 
peace. He hoped this would prove a lasting 
peace. 


cio, Rome, contains this inscription: 

“ The neighboring palace, once the property of 
the Medicis, was the prison of Galileo, who was 
guilty of having seen that the earth revolved 
round the sun.” 


..-. Bishop Ireland, of St. Paul, preached 
many temperance sermons during his recent 
visit in Ireland, and secured, it is said, more 
pledges than have been given at any time 
since the days of Father Mathew. 

.... The thirtieth anniversary of Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
was held April 29th. Aninteresting histori- 
cal sketch was presented. The present 
membership is 871. 

.... Westminster Abbey is being decorated 
for the Queen’s Jubilee, June 21st, at a cost 


of $100,000. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
is to prepare a prayer for the occasion. 


....The Presbyterian General Assembly 
will be held in Omaha, Neb., this year 
beginning May 19th. 
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Che Sunday-schoal. 


LEZSON FOR MAY 15TH. 
THE CALL OF MOSES.—Exop. iii, 1—12. 


NoTEs.—“ Priest of Midian.’’—The Midian- 
ites were a large, wandering tribe in the 
desert between Egypt and Palestine. Moses 
was thus well connected. “* Wilder. 
ness.’’—Not a sandy desert, but an open, 
rocky region with pasturage, but not fit 
for cultivation. “* Horeb,”’—The name 
given to the range of mountains of which 
Sinai was one. “A bush.”—The word 
seems to indicate a special kind, probably 
some sort of bramble with thorns. 
“Put off thy shoes.’’—In the East people 
always take off their sandals, or shoes, be- 
fore entering a mosque orchurch. The dust 
of the street must not be carried in. sagt | 
am the God of thy father.”—The same 
God whom they worshiped. “Their 
taskmasters.’’—In the Egyptian monuments 
may be seen pictures of the Aperu, probably 
Hebrews, a foreign tribe of that time em- 
ployed as builders, carrying brick, and hav- 
ing taskmasters over them with whips. 
* Flowing with milk and honey.’’—The com- 
monest designation of a fruitful land. The 
milk showed that it was good for cattle, and 
the honey that flowers were abundant. 
“ The Canaanite,” etc.—Of these tribes the 
Canaanites held the trading cities of Canaan, 
and were the dominant people, allied to the 
Phenicians. The Hittites were probably an 
outlying colony of the great Hittite people, 
whose control reached from Syria over a 
large part of Asia Minor. The Amorites are 
known in connection with their king Sihon, 
on the east of the Jordan. Of the others 
little is known, except that they occupied 
special regions, as the Jebusites at Jerusalem. 
The Girgashites are mentioned in other lists 
of the Canaanite races. They were all of 
Hamite race, and probably spoke a lan- 
guage much like the Hebrew. 

Instruction.—Moses kept that flock for 
forcy years. {[t was a good honest business, 
and in it he was as truly doing his duty as 
when he was threatening Pharaoh. If he 
had not been faithful as a shephe-d he would 
not have been faithful as a leader. Do the 
common duties of life just as well as you 
can, and increase the flock or the wealth by 
faithful work. 

Moses could not get well fitted for his life’s 
work by mere service in Pharaoh’s court. 
One learns something in solitude. It is well 
to think by one’s self, to work out one’s ideas 
of what life is for, what is one’s duty to God 
and the world, what is the beauty of good- 
ness and what the virtue of meekness and 
endurance. 

Men do not often come to greatness sud- 
deniy. They work and wait forit. By fill- 
ing a humbler position weil we are fitted for 
an honorable one. 

Fire is a good emblem of God, and one fre- 
quently used. He is a consuming fire to the 
wicked. He appeared in the pillar of fire. 
Fire is mysterious; it appears immaterial. 
So the sun, as an eternal tire and source of 
heat, was early worshiped. 

Some people would have run away; Moses 
turned aside to see the great sight. He was 
not afraid, but he wanted to understa‘d it. 
If people who have thought they saw ghosts 
or some fearful wonder, had only turned 
aside to understand it, they would have been 
much wiser. God is in Nature, and we 
should study it. 

So God calls tous. He speaks to us each 
by name, and sets before us life and death 
and duty. Do we listen for his voice? 

One should feel a respect for a holy place. 
Take off your hat assoon as you get within 
the church door. Don’t put iton until you 
are well outside the door. Don’t speak or 
laugh loudly in a holy place. Pay reverence 
to things that call for it. Where you feel 
respect show it. 

Every place should be holy to us, for God 
is everywhere. We need not be serious every- 
where, as we would be in church, but we 
can remember that a holy God is everywhere 
and fear to sin. 

Centuries had passed, but God had not for- 
gotten. Men may think that he has forgot- 
ten them, but his time will come. He will, 
at last, make all straight that has been 
crooked. Let us patiently wait for him. 

Moses might well have been proud of such 
ancestry. It nerved him to successful work 
tothink how God had been with them. 

Oppression is not God’s ordering. He is 
an enemy toit. He will bring it, and all sin 
to confusion. 

Once Moses had been hasty and conceited, 
but that was forty years before. Then he 
wag not ready to be a wise ruler. Now he 
was older and more modest. He was better 
fitted, but he felt worse fitted. 

When your message comes from God, then 
go. Trust God, and do not hesitate. 

If there be a hard duty before you remem- 





























ber that God will be with you. You are not 
alone for he is with you. He says, “certainly 
I will be with thee.”’ That is assurance 
enough; anda similar promise is to every 
one who goes on God’serrands. Who would 
ask anything better than to do God’s 
errands? 


News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE news comes from the Northwest 
Territory that the Blood Indians are on the 
war-path, and that a party of them fired on 
a detachment of police near Dunmare, on 
April 27th. The Indians hurried under 
cover of the brush after firing, and the de- 
tachment of police was so small that they 
did not follow. The Bloods have grown 
very bold of late, and have stolen a number 
of cattle from settlers. Ever since the last 
Northwest insurrection they have been rest- 
less, and it is feared that this brush will 
lead to further trouble. The uneasiness 
seems pretty. general, as large numbers of 
Indians have been committing depredations 
in the neighborhood of Katepwe, and other 
settlements in the Territory. 





..Northwestern Ohio is in a state of ex- 
citement over the attempted destruction of 
canal property in Paulding County. For 
years the six mile reservoir of the old Wa- 
bash Canal has been an eyesore to Paulding 
people, who declare it a nuisance because it 
renders useless thousands of acres which 
might be excellent farming land. On April 
26th a mob of two hundred men marched to 
the canal, captured the guards, blew up 
several locks with dynamite, and let out all 
the water of the reservoir. The Governor 
immediately sent the militia to the scene. 
As the property belongs to the state the 
leaders of the mob are likely, if convicted, to 
be severely punished. 


.-The militia was called out at Louis- 
ville, Ky., on April 29th, to prevent a mob of 
500 men and boys from breaking open the 
jail and lynching two Negro prisoners. 
Week before last a house in the city was en- 
tered by burglars. They encountered the 
only occupant, a servant-girl, attacked and 
fatally injured her. A Negro was found 
who confessed the crime and implicated an- 
other colored man. Three thousand troops 
have been necessary to help the police in 
maintaining order and protecting the pris- 
oners. The citizens are indignant because 
the law has again and again failed to punish 
murderers. 


..The Vedder Bil! passed the Senate at 
Albany on April 27th. The bill, if it becomes 
a law, will put some 31,000,000 annually into 
the State Treasury. No Democrats voted 
for it. Senator Vedder suggested a few 
amendments to the bil! which were adopted. 
They provide that in cities having a popula- 
tion of 500,000 or over—New York and 
Brooklyn—a first-class liquor store shall pay 
a tax of $400, a second grade, $100 ; in cities 
having a population between 100,000 and 
500,000, first grade, #200, second grade 350; 
between 5,000 and 100,000, first grade 350, 
second grade $15; in villages of less than 
5,000, $30 first grade, and $10 second. 


..The conveyance has at last been exe- 
cuted of all the residuary estate of Samuel 
J. Vilden to the ‘Vvilden Trust. It conveys 
probably over $5,000,000. The Tilden Trust 
undertakes in the same instrument to apply 
the property so conveyed to the purpose of 
the establishment and maintenance of a free 
library and reading-room in the city of New 
York, and to reserve a sufficient sum out of 
the property to secure against loss any of 
the other trusts appointed by the will from 
any shrinkage of securities. 


..All the cropsin the Agricultural dis- 
trict of Texas are drying up for want of rain. 
Unless rain comes within six or eight days, 
the corn crop in Texas will be very much of 
a failure. So serious is the outlook that 
wholesale houses are withdrawing their men 
from the road. 


..A resolution was introduced in the 
West Virginia Senate on April 27th to pro- 
vide for a settlement of the claim of Virginia 
against West Virginia for $8,000,000 as the 
latter’s share of thestate debt of Virginia at 
the time the state of West Virginia was 
created. 


....-Another young crank jumped off the 
Brooklyn bridge last week. Fortunately he 
struck the water head first and thus escaped 
without injury. He will devote the next 
three months of his time to the city rock 
pile on Blackwell’s Island. 


..While General Gordon, the Governor 
of Georgia, was delivering an address at 
Augusta, on April 26th, he was suddenly 
attacked with illness. He has been removed 
to Atlanta in a dangerous condition. 





.... The New York Bench Show opened at 
the Madison Square Garden on May 3d. 
About one thousand dogs were entered. 
Dogs from England, Canada and all over 
the United States were exhibited. 


..Judge Van Brunt denied the motion 
to dismiss Jacob Sharp’s case in the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer on April 29th. The 
day for his trial has been fixed for May 11th, 


.. District Attorney Thomas F. McGowan 
of Queens County has suddenly disappeared. 
He is said to be a defaulter to the extent of 
between $19,000 and $20,000. 


.. The first straight party division in the 
new Canadian House of Commons took 
place at 1 o’clock on April 29th, the Govern- 
ment majority hate 32. 


FOREIGN. 


..-Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at the 
dinner given by Labor members of Parlia- 
ment on April 26th, declared his entire dis- 
belief in the accusations made against the 
Irish leaders. He said that in May, 1882, 
immediately after the assassination of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Under Secretary 
Burke in Phoenix Park, Mr. Parnell wrote 
him a letter with reference to that crime. 
The contents of the letter, which had obvi- 
ously been written under great mental dis- 
tress, threw considerable light upon the 
topic of the present hour, and were strong 
evidence in favor of the contention that The 
Times’s letter was a base and malicious forg- 
ery. Mr. Parnell,apparently foreseeing that in 
the public mind he would be associatsd with 
the crime, offered to place himself without 
reserve in Mr. Gladstone’shands. He wrote 
that he regarded the murders with the 
utmost abhorrence, and he offered to resign 
the leadership of the Irish party and retire 
altogether from political life if Mr. Glad- 
stone considered such a step advisable in the 
interests of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone said he 
would refrain from saying what reply he 
made, adding that it was only a short time 
since he obtained Mr. Parnell’s assent to his 
mentioning the matter. Alluding to the 
advice tendered Mr. Parnell from certain 
quarters that he bring an action against 
The Times, Mr. Gladstone said that many 
years ago when he was commissioner to the 
Tonian Islands The Times bitterly attacked 
him, accusing him of treason. On returning 
to England he consulted a famous lawyer, 
Mr. Freshfield, with the view of bringing an 
action, but was dissuaded from taking legal 
steps, the lawyer expressing the conviction 
that, even if Mr. Gladstone proved his case, 
no jury, in the then state of public mind, 
would be likely to convict The Times. 


eee Advices from the Stanley expedition 
for the relief of Emin Bey have been received 
from Matadi, on the Congo River, dated 
March 25th. From these it is learned that the 
steamer “ Madura,” which carried Stanley 
from Zanzibar, was unable to ascend the 
Congo to Matadi. The entire expedition 
landed at Banana Point, and re embarked 
on March 18th aboard vessels belongtng to 
the International Association, which were 
awaiting the expedition. Next day the 
expedition anchored at Boma, the seat of 
the general administration of the Congo 
Free State, and acordial reception was given 
the whole body. Mr. Stanley was confident 
of the success of his enterprise and hoped 
that by June he would be able to render 
effectual assistance to Emin Bey. The 
Congo Association had arranged to victual 
the expedition from Matadi to Leopoldville. 
From Stanley Pool Mr. Stanley hoped to 
march rapidly, and to surprise the enemies 
hedging Emin Bey. 


..A dispatch from Berlin says that Em- 
peror William has signed the release of M. 
Schnaebelé. The release is without condi- 
tions. The Emperor’s signature was neces- 
sary because of the international character 
of the incident. It isexpected that M. Schna- 
belé will be placed on the retired list when 
released by the Germans. 

The North German Gazette says: 

“In ordering the release of M. Schnaebelé, the 
German Government has placed a broad inter- 
pretation upon the matter regarding the invita- 
tion addressed to M. Schnaebelé by the German 
police commissary as a sort of safe conduct, al- 
though the arrest itself was effected independ- 
ently of the invitation and without the knowl- 
edge of Commissary Gautseh by two Berlin of- 
ficials.” 

The National Gazette mentions the exist- 
ence of a rumor that Germany will soon de- 
clare martial law in Alsace-Lorraine. Count 
Herbert Bismarck states that Germany is in- 
clined to admit that the arrest was irregu- 
lar, and contrary to the Franco-German 
frontier convention of 1877. 


....Inthe Falls Road district, Belfast, on 
May1st,a mob fiercelyattacked the police with 
stones and bottles. The police fired but the 








mob continued pelting them. Finally rein- 
forcements arrived and the police succeeded 
in dispersing the mob. Several constables 
were wounded. Whether any one was in- 
jured during the firing is not known. 
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INCONSIDERATE STATEMENTS OF 
THE “ ANDOVER REVIEW.” 


THE conductors of the Andover Review 
have lately published and distributed a 
four-page tract, taken from the Review, in 
which a personal remark is attributed, at 
second hand. to Dr. E. K. Alden, one of 
the secretaries of the American Board, 
which remark is accompanied by an al- 
leged outline of policy also ascribed to 
him. The remark is to the effect that the 
Presbyterian Church has an abundance of 
promising candidates for missionary serv- 
ice, but not much money, while the 
American Board has money enough but 
lacks the men. The poiicy which is said 
to have been in consequence indicated by 
him is that of appointing more largely 
than heretofore Presbyterian candidates 
for the work of the Board, thus inviting 
men from another denomination, to the 
exclusion of men from Congregational 
churches and seminaries; and this is de- 
clared by the Review to be at present the 
ruling method at the rooms of the Pru- 
dential Committee. Upon these signifi- 
cant representations the Review bases 
what is presented as a severe but a justi- 
fied criticism of the position of the secre- 
tary and of the Committee. It describes 
the attitude attributed to them as assum- 
ing rapidly the intensity and proportions 
of a great moral grievance. It makes an 


unconcealed endeavor to excite against 
them a strong general Congregational feel- 
ing. Their course is characterized as “a 








grievous wrong”; and the threat is put 
forward, in no equivocal tone, that if men 
who believe in a future Probation are not 


| sent out to proclaim their opinions, those 








who sympathize with them will cease to 
furnish further funds to the Board. 

In a seemingly incidental connection 
with this extended attack on Dr. Alden 
and on the Committee the Review, as if 
happening to think of it by the way, 
classes the recent Report to the Manhattan 
Association, in favor of the historical 
method of the Board, and in opposition to 
the novel device of appointing mission- 
aries by local councils, among those public 
communications to the press ‘‘ which are 
accepted as representing the views of the 
majority of the Secretaries of the Board, 
and of the Prudential Committee.” This 
means, of course, if it means anything 
pertinent in the premises, that the gentle- 
men at the missionary rooms are believed 
to have had more or less to do with in- 
spiring or molding that Report, or to have 
taken subsequent occasion to express their 
common approval of it. On no other 
terms could it properly be spoken of as 
being accepted as representative of their 
views. 

It has turned out immediately, according 
to the statement of The Congregaitionalist, 
which is uniformly careful and well-in- 
formed in such matters, that Dr. 
Alden never made the remark so specifi- 
cally attributed to him—a fact which the 
conductors of the Review might, of course, 
have ascertained in any one interchange 
of mails; and it further appears that out 
of nearly fifty recent appointments of 
missionaries by the Committee, a smaller 
percentage than usual has been taken from 
among Presbyterian candidates. At the 
same time we learn, from the best author- 
ity, that neither of the secretaries of the 
Board, nor any member of the Prudential 
Committee, nor anybody else directly or 
remotely connected with them, had the 
smallest knowledge of the contents or the 
tenor of the Manhattan Report until after 
that Report had been presented to the Asso- 
ciation, had been accepted by it, and had 
been subsequently sent to the news- 
papers. The Andover teachers had all the 
previous information about it which any- 
body had. If the gentlemen in Boston 
thought well of it when they saw it, their 
right to do so can hardly be disputed. To 
those who are of our way of thinking 
it will indicate their good sense. Whether 
they did or not weare not informed. They 
have steadily maintained discreet  si- 
lence on the subject. But that they, or 
either of them, had anything whatever to 
do with suggesting or with shaping the 
Report, in the general or in particulars—or 
that it was designed to be, in any sense or 
any measure,representative of their views, 
instead of being a wholly unbiased dis- 
cussion of the subject from the point of 
view of those who prepared it, is as foolish 
a suspicion as has lately been set afloat. 
It has simply no foundation whatever, 
except in somebody’s morbid fancy; and 
any further intimation of the kind may at 
once be dismissed as nakedly dishonest. 

Observing the somewhat acrid tone in 
which this distributed article speaks of 
those who at present superintend the 
work of the Board, and of the unfair and 
bigoted temper which it consistently pre- 
supposes in them, we are moved to say a 
word or two ourselves about their attitude 
and action, even at the risk of exciting 
suspicion in the Andover mind that some 
one of the Committee has smuggled him- 
self into these columns. We are by no 
means set for the defense of the secretaries, 
or of the members of the Committee. 
Some of them wescarcely know. Toward 
others we only share the affectionate 
esteem which is commonly entertained by 
those familiar with their character and 
life. If they acted in a way which seemed 
to us unfair or unkind, we should not hes- 
itate to say so. It may seem to them 
almost an impertinence for us to say that 
to which we are now moved. But they 
certainly seem to us to be acting with per- 
fect candor and caution, in the strictest 
good faith, under the positive instructions 
of the Board given at Des Moines. Very 
likely they might get on more easily, in 
their immediate external relations, if they 
were to follow the attractive example of 
Mr. Pliable, or Mr. Facing-both-ways, and 








become politically all things to all men. 
But they appear to us to be of the com- 
pany, which never presents crowded 
ranks, of those who are at once tender and 
true. They have had their instructicns; 
and so far as can be seen, they are doing 
the work intrusted to them, precisely as 
they were directed to do it, with careful 
investigation and conscientious fidelity, 
without haste, and we imagine without 
much rest. 

They are ministerial officers of the 
Board, to accomplish its plans; and so far 
as any testimony shows, they are taking 
no part, though in no way inhibited from 
so doing, in the outside discussion as to 
the proper method of the Board in its 
future procedure. Whether it shall here- 
after appoint its own missionaries, or 
leave these to be designated by scattered 
councils, and content itself with supply- 
ing afterward the means of their support; 
whether any local council shall or shall 
not enjoy the prerogative of committing 
the whole Congregational communion, 
with those outside of it who contribute to 
the Board, to theories of religion which 
the churches at large have not sanctioned, 
and’ to men whom these churches, so 
far as they know them, fail to approve; 
whether the Board shall continue to 
preach the Gospel which it has preached, 
and which its members almost unanimous- 
ly believe and prize, or shall substitute for 
this, by circuitous indirection, ‘‘ another 
Gospel, which is not another”; whether 
mission fields shall be occupied or not by 
men committed to a divisive discussion as 
to theories of the future,rather than by men 
intent, as heretofore, on at once commend- 
ing the grace of God to those for whom 
death, so far as Christ teaches us, brings 
the end of probation—on all these mo- 
mentous questions, and on those allied 
with them, we have heard no word of 
argument or discourse from either of the 
secretaries or from the Committee. They, 
no doubt, have their convictions on the 
subject, one way or the other. They 
would be mentally dull or morally obtuse 
if they failed to have such. But they ap- 
parently leave these questions to be dis- 
cussed and decided wholly outside the 
missionary rooms, while they conduct, 
within those rooms, the work for which 
they have been commissioned, under the 
rules which the Board itself has distinctly 
prescribed. 

We trust that they are not unduly af- 
fected by the teasing criticisms of those 
who would joyfully welcome their help 
in transporting the Board from its estab- 
lished basis of rock to one of uncertain 
and shifting sand, but who thus far have 
failed to obtain it. We hope they will 
still possess their souls in godly patience; 
and that they may find a certain satisfac- 
tion, if not something of positive pleasure 
and reward, in the knowledge that multi- 
tudes of their fellow disciples think of 
them with constant love and honor, as of 
men patiently filling for the churches a 
difficult place, and filling it with exem- 
plary faithfulness and wisdom. We doubt 
if there are any men in the land who are 
more widely or more affectionately remem- 
bered before God, in daily prayer, than 
are these devoted and laborious brethren. 

But leaving this point and the others, 
we should really like to know, if only as 
a matter of philosophical curiosity, how 
far the Congregational mind of the 
country is to be affected by such rash and 
unsustained stories as these to which the 
Andover Review, with its small auxiliary 
tract, has been giving this currency; and 
to know, further, whether the editors ex- 
pect to extend the circulation and in- 
fluence of their Review by putting into it 
material of this sort? On the first point 
we have no serious doubt. It would be 
an affront to the common intelligence of 
ministers and church-members to imagine 
them capable of being injuriously or per- 
manently affected by allegations improba- 
ble at first sight, and which are denied as 
soon as they are made. These may, per- 
haps, leave a certain stain upon predis- 
posed minds, but they cannot do more. 
As to the second point we can only ex- 
press the dispassionate hope that the edi- 
tors at Andover will adopt hereafter, on 
their own account, a different plan in 
their discussions. Looking at the matter 
simply as interested outside spectators, we 








decidedly think such a different course 
far more promising for their periodical, 
and for whatever of value there may be 
in their opinions. Certainly, if what they 
represent as ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy” is 
to commend itself to the conscience of the 
churches, it must move within the lines of 
practical righteousness, and these do not 
allow men to bear a damaging incorrect 
witness against their neighbor. A month- 
ly Review ought not even to make such 
mistakes as will sometimes get intoa 
newspaper, through the haste of imme- 
diate, rapid writing. Nor do we conceive 
that permanent advantage can come to 
any cause from ascribing to a man state- 
ments which he repudiates and assailing 
him on account of them, from attributing 
policies to a Committee which it has not 
adopted, or even from transforming con- 
jectural suspicions about men at a dis- 
tance into affirmative intimations. Either 
of these things easily brings one into un- 
pleasant collision with the facts; and very 
many readers will be prompted to feel that 
a Review conducted in a fashion either so 
graceless or so heedless will need a great- 
ly extended probation in this present time, 
before it shall show itself justly entitled to 
confidence or respect. We cannot but 
think that the editors of the Review will 
themselves regret, after further reflection, 
that they have so elaborately commented 
upon statements made by themselves, with- 
out waiting to ascertain if such statements 
were supported by facts. 

As to the suggestion that funds will 
hereafter be withheld from the Board if 
the opinions of those who are to give them 
are not to be represented in the use which 
is made of them, it is a perfectly sound 
one, provided those opinions seem impor- 
tant to those who hold them. Money 
given to distribute or propagate particular 
doctrines ought certainly to be applied, if 
accepted for the purpose, to the designated 
use. The truth is one peculiarly perti- 
nent to our times, when the eager rash- 
ness of adventurous theorizing disdains 
all limit; and it is as pertinent to the 
Andover situation as to any other of which 
we know. For the teachers there—whom 
we recognize as worthy of just consider- 
ation for their talents and learning, and 
their engaging personal traits, and some 
of whom we have gladly regarded as 
personal friends—must, of course, be 
aware of the fixed belief among those who 
have made most careful inquiry, which be- 
lief is generally shared by other people, that 
the men who founded their professorships 
would have died with the money locked 
up in their safes, sooner than encour- 
age the eccentric speculations which have 
lately found a place in the Seminary 
chairs, and which it is now persistently 
sought to impose upon the Board. 

. + 


LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 


Every Christian is by the terms of his 
discipleship a torch-bearer for Christ, a 
light-giver to the world. When our Lord 
was in the world he was the light of it; 
when he went to his Father he gave us 
commission to light the world in his stead 
and name. Two mighty results hang upon 
our faithfulness in carrying out this great 
commission. First, the salvation of men 
depends upon the quantity and quality of 
light we give forth. Second, the glory of 
God depends, in a very real sense, upon 
the way in which we let our light shine. 
‘** Let your light so shine before men, that 
they, seeing your good works, may glorify 
your Father which isin heaven.” Itis no 
small honor, and certainly no small re- 
sponsibility, that is thus laid upon us. We 
wonder whether we are habitually con- 
scious of this. Every Christian man or 
woman as he livesand moves in society or 
business life is leading men to God by 
showing forth his glory through the bright 
shining of the “ light that is in him,” or is 
causing him to stumble on account of the 
darkness which he helps to intensify by 
the dim shining or the not shining of his 
light. It is worth deeply pondering, that 
it is possible for the light in a Christian to 
become darkness; that is, not simply to go 
out, but to shine in such a way as that it 
becomes darkness or makes the darkness 
moreintense. “If the light in you be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness?” Every- 
body knows that the life and conversation 
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of a careless, worldly and selfish Christian 
does more to discredit Christianity with 
men, than the open and profane wicked- 
ness of a dozen infidels. The defalcation 
of a bank officer who is a Sunday-school 
superintendent, or a church officer, scan- 
dalizes religion and sets the enemies of 
God in a glee, whereas, if he were only a 
“sinner” who made no pretense of faith 
in Christ, the world would think little 
of it. Itis not a matter of surprise if men 
who do not “‘ name the name of Christ,” 
prove to be dishonest. In view of this, 
our Lord bids us be careful of the 
conditions necessary to the bright and 
steady shining of the light which isin us. 

In the first place, we are to be as can- 
dles set on alamp-stand, and not placed 
under a bushel; as a city set on a hill, that 
all may behold it. This is not exhortation 
to ostentation, but toa disposition to ‘“‘hold 

forth the Word of Life”; not to be 
ashamed of, nay, rather, to appreciate the 
calling of a disciple, and have a care to 
‘** show forth ” not our own, but ‘“ his vir- 
tues, who hath called us out of darkness 
into his marvelous light.” In every way 
Christians are bound to strive so to live be- 
fore men that they may light them to God. 
In the second place, they are to be careful 
to keep their outward lives so clean and 
un spotted from the world that the light of 
Christ in them may not be obstructed in 
its outshining. Many a Christian man has 
suffered his light to be misinterpreted as 
darkness, or, at least, to be taken as a false 
light, because he has allowed some sin or 
glaring fault to have place in his life. He 
is covetous, or he is petulant and passion- 
ate; or he is severe and harsh with his em- 
ployés; or he indulges in some habit of 
life which is glaringly inconsistent . with 
the pure and gentle spirit of Jesus Christ. 
These obstruct his light; and men see these 
black spots and not his many good works, 
and so, instead of glorifying God, they dis- 
credit the name and spiritual power of 
Jesus Christ. 

It is notable that every day or every sec- 
ond day the attendants of the great elec- 
tric light go from Jamp to lamp and ad- 
just the candles, take out the burnt car- 
bons or remove defective ones and care- 
fully cleanse the globes. This latter is al- 
ways attended to. For let the light be 
never so intense inside the globe, if the 
globe be dirty, the light cannot shine out 
in power and beauty. It is evenso with 
us. Let the light in us be ever so pure and 
steady, if we suffer our outward lives or 
habits to be soiled with unchristian hab- 
its or practices, the light cannot ‘ so” 
shine as to bring men to Jesus Christ, and 
glory to God. To keep one’s self ‘‘unspotied 
from the world,” therefore, is one of the 
chief concerns of the true Christian, lest 
these world spots and blemishes hinder the 
clear shining of the light. How carefully 
the light-house keeper cleanses and polish- 
es every day not only the globes of his 
lamps, but the lenses of the light-house 
tower, that the light may penetrate to the 
uttermost distance and be brilliant and 
certain! A keeper who should neglect 
daily to polish the lenses of his light-tow- 
er would be quickly dismissed from his 
post. It is far more important that we 
should keep all the conditions of our life so 
polished that the light in us be not dark- 
ness. 

Yet, again, it is of the last impor- 
tance that our light should be steady. Not 
fitful and uncertain. It is impossible to 
read by such a light. And yet how many 
of God’s dear children allow themselves to 
give forth a fitful and unsteady light. 
They are uncertain in the testimony they 
give. To-day they are burning with zeal, 
and to-morrow they are lukewarm with 
indifference. It was one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of the electricians to pro- 
duce a steady light. We all remember 
how provoking was the fitfulness of the 
light which was first produced by the 
great arc lights. Every once and again 
the light would die down. Then every- 
body would turn his eyes from his read- 
ing or work to the light, to see what 
the matter was. Unless that tendency to 
fitfulness had been corrected it would 
have proved fatal to the practicability of 
electric lighting. It was overcome by the 
most careful attention to every detail in 


he construction of the lamps, and in the 
manufacture of the candles, as well as to 





the final, perfect regulation of the en- 
gine which drives the dynamos. With us 
there is no trouble with the light-produc- 
ing power. The trouble isa lack of care 
and attention to the details of our every- 
day life. In a thousand little ways we 
grow careless, and so intercept the free 
flow of the divine current of light. ‘‘ Let 
your light so shine.” 


iecatinnsails Somes 
A REMARKABLE OVERTURE. 


THE Rev. Mr. Veenschoten’s articles in 
THE INDEPENDENT, laying down a basis 
and making definite propositions for a 
union of the (Dutch) Reformed Church 
with the Presbyterian Church, have drawn 
out a response from The Christian Intel- 
ligencer, the excellent organ of the form- 
er body. This editorial is remarkable both 
for its frankness and for its suggestions. 

In the first place The Intelligencer sets 
its face squarely against union with the 
Presbyterians. It says that the proposi- 
tion finds favor chiefly with ministers of 
Presbyterian antecedents. The people, it 
avers, do not care for it or are opposed to 
it. To press the matter upon the next 
General Synod it holds would be wrong, 
as the members were not elected with any 
view to such a proposition. In the most 
positive way the Intelligencer declares that 
it has ‘‘no sympathy with the proposition 
to merge the Reformed Church in the 
Presbyterian Church,” and that it does ‘‘not 
believe that anything of real importance 
would be gained by such a union.” 

All this is not surprising nor specially 
significant. But now follows an extraor- 
dinary counter proposition, which should 
receive the most serious attention of those 
to whom it is addressed. Says the Jntelli- 
gencer: 

“Tf we are going to join anything let us 
join the Congregationalists. In that case 
we could preserve all local preferences and 
there would be no question of wiping out 
any of our institutions, for they would not 
come into rivalry with any Congregational 
incorporations. In fact, a Congregational 
college and seminary for the Middle States, 
handy to New York, is rather desirable. Be- 
sides, to add the Reformed to the orthodox 
Congregationalists would bring a desirable 
addition of strength to the latter. If the 
subject is to be discussed, and if the Re- 
formed Church intends to go into something, 
let the whole field be surveyed, and the 
desirability of an organic union with the 
Congregational or Episcopal Church he con- 
sidered as well as union with the Presbyte- 
riapns. 

‘* Besides, Mr. Veenschoten publishes his 

wholesale disparagement of the Reformed 
Church in THE INDEPENDENT, a Congrega- 
tional [sic] journal. Why not in a Presby- 
terian paper? Because a Presbyterian paper 
would not reach the persons he wished to 
reach. The legitimate conclusion fromsuch 
action is that Congregationalism, and not 
Presbyterianism is in favor amongus. A 
union with the Congregational Church 
should be considered, therefore.’’ 
This is very significant, and yet too much 
should not be made of it. It is meant, in 
part, to indicate what the editor and not 
a few others would prefer, if there were 
to be any change of relations; but it may 
be meant in part also as a strategic move- 
ment to divide the friends of union, and 
so defeat it entirely. 

While there is a large fellowship of feel- 
ing between the Congregational and the Re- 
formed bodies, we presume there is more 
between the Presbyterian and Reformed, 
at least as far as the ministry is concerned. 
But there is good reason to believe that 
the laity would be far more unwilling to 
be swallowed up in the Presbyterian 
Church than would their pastors. If there 
is to be any union, one with the Congre- 
gationalists would hurt denominational 
pride much less. It would be nowhere an 
absorption, unless it be of the Congrega- 
tionalists. Where Congregationalists are 
strong, there are no Reformed churches; 
and where the Reformed churches are nu- 
merous and strong, that is, in Eastern New 
York and New Jersey, there are but few 
Congregational churches. Ifa union were 
to take place, the Congregational churches 
in this city and hereabouts, strong and ably 
manned as some of them are, would, ex- 
cept in Brooklyn, be quite overwhelmed 
by the Reformed. The latter, which 
might well maintain their local consisto- 
rial management, if they chose, as well as 
all their forms of worship, would hardly 





know the difference. Rutgers College and 
the Theological Seminary would remain 
under the same control as at present, and 
would, if anything, be strengthened by the 
change, instead of being dwarfed by the 
rivalry of Princeton. There would be 
room still for The Christian Intelligencer ; 
and the officers of the missionary Boards 
would be quite as well satisfied with a 
Congregational as a Presbyterian alli- 
ance. 

On the Congregational side there ought 
to be, and would be, nothing but the 
warmest welcome given to such a union, 
honorable on both sides. If it would help 
the more conservative wing in the Congre- 
gational body, that could be no objection; 
and the fact is that varying schools of the- 
ology exist already in all our denomina- 
tions. The theological effect is not to be 
considered in view of the larger good of 
Church unity. Although not ‘‘a Congrega- 
tional journal,” THE INDEPENDENT does 
not speak without knowledge when it says 
that a union with the Reformed Church 
on the most liberal terms that could be 
asked, would be welcomed by the Congre- 
gationalists. To this matter we would 
call the special attention of the Committee 
appointed by the Congregational National 
Council on union with other denomina- 
tions, headed by Dr. A. H. Quint, of New- 
hampshire, and Dr. Smith Baker, of Massa- 
chusetis. 

The fact is that while the Presbyterians 
have been forming their Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches, and are moving toward 
union, the Congregationalist machinery is 
not geared into active working order in 
that direction. The Congregationalists 
are ready for union, but are doing noth- 
ing for it. If they, were awake 
as they should be, they have a 
remarkable field before them. A close 
alliance, or corporate consolidation of 
Churches is coming; but it looks as if the 
Presbyterians would form the central fo- 
cus of the movement. The Episcopalians 
cannot; and the Congregationalists we fear 
will not take the pains. If they would, a 
union of Congregationalists, Free Bap- 
tists and ‘‘ Christians’ would not be diffi- 
cult; and we not only agree with The 
Christian Intelligencer that the Dutch Re- 
formed Church would be found to have a 
natural alliance with the Congregational- 
ists, but that the same would be true of 
the German Reformed, the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, and very likely of a 
portion of the Lutherans, who can- 
not tell whether they are _ presby- 
terially or congregationally governed. 
But the apostle of union, the Philip 
Melanchthon of this noble aspiration, 
has not yet arisen. 

SE ae 
KILLING DEBTS. 

THE American Home Missionary Socie- 
ty will celebrate its sixty-first anniversary 
in Saratoga next month with the an- 
nouncement of a debt killed. The Pres- 
byterian mission boards are similarly 
blessed; so are the Babtists. It has been a 
good year for debt killing. 

But we must remember that in the long 
run, only about so much money is given 
to benevolent purposes, and whatever 
extra is put into one treasury is generally 
so much taken out of another. One socie- 
ty after another makes a loud cry, and 
that cry is answered. But some other 
treasury suffers, or so much is taken from 
the next year’s receipts. We need to im- 
press this earnestly upon Christian givers, 
that if they make special gifts to quench 
debts, they must add these gifts to their 
usual contributions, and not simply divert 
them from one cause to another. 

The Secretaries of the American Home 
Missionary Society say: 

“That debt is killed. It is a good thing 
to give thanks unto the Lord for this great 
mercy. But, being dead, that debt yet 
speaketh. Hearken, and it may teach us 
several things: (1) To trust the Lord. He 
loves this cause, and will take care of it. (2) 
To trust his true people. They, too, love 
this cause, and will work, give, and pray for 
it when they really know and feel its claims. 
(83) To appreciate the power of individual 
effort. Many of these remittances are the 
fruit of one man’s, one woman’s, or one 
child’s work in a parish, Sunday-school, day 
school, social circle, sewing or reading so- 
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has brought in not a few of these thousands. 
(4) We may learn the wisdom of giving so 
systematically and freely as to prevent an- 
other debt. Since the money will surely be 
given, and I shall surely give my part, why 
not give it now—and enough of it? (5) We 
may learn what might be, if every pastor 
and every member of our churches and other 
sources of spiritual power were of like spirit 
with these. Is the time coming one day— 
does it hasten?’—when all shall be, in their 
spirit of consecration, as the Lord’s best are 
now?” 

The one great work before the Church 
is to convert the world. It is this mission 
which gives the Church its purpose and 
its heroism. Christians do not enough 
consider what is the business God has set 
before it, not simply to make itself com- 
fortable, and to bring its own children 
into the fold, but also to conquer all the 
outlying territory. For this we must give 
our own labor, our children, and our 
money. 

For most of us it is our money that we 
can best give, for mission work at 
home and abroad. Where we live there 
may be little mission work for our hands 
to do; but our pockets can always find 
work todo. Itis astonishing how little 
we give for this work. The few millions 
contributed by the Christian Church is but 
a trifle compared with what is paid for the 
support of prisons, armies, rumshops, and 
vice. Let the children be taught that no 
money is so well spent as that which is 
given to Christ; let their parents conse- 
crate their money to God’s kingdom, and 
let the gifts of their life be followed by 
their last bequests. 


——— > ——— 


BISMARCK’S CANOSSA. 





WITH the passage of the Ecciesiastical 
Bill, now assured, by the Prussian Diet, 
the war between Prussia and Rome, which 
has been on the wane several years, prac- 
tically comes to anend. It has been one of 
the fiercest struggles of modern times, and 
during the pontificate of Pius IX, it 
seemed as though the result must be ruin 
of the Church in Germany. By the vig- 
orous enforcement of the Falk Laws dio- 
ceses and parishes were vacated, and the 
faithful were without oversight or spirit- 
ual ministrations. The Pope was as inex- 
orable as the ‘‘ Man of Iron” himself, and 
launched his anathemas against the Ger- 
man Government as freely as he did 
against the Italian despoiler of the Papal 
States. Bismarck declared he would not 
go ‘‘to Canossa”; he would not yield as 
did that proud Emperor of Germany who 
crossed the Alps in midwinter to humble 
himself in submission to Pope Gregory 
VII. He was determined, so the Protest- 
ant world understood, to break the power 
of the Vatican over the subjects of the 
State, and make the Church of Rome in 
Germany a German National Church, ow- 
ing its allegance first toGermany, and sec- 
ondly to the Holy Father. ‘‘ In the king- 
dom of this world,” he maintained, in de- 
fending, in 1888, his proposal to modify 
the Falk Laws, ‘the State is entitled to 
power and precedence.” The conflict, he 
insisted, was between royalty and the 
priesthood, and, though a Protestant state 
could not expect to establish a perfect un- 
derstanding with the Vatican—which was 
a problem like that of squaring the circle— 
it was possible to arrive at a modus viven- 
di. He did not, he declared, ever prose- 
cute war for the sake of war, but for the 
sake of peace. 

A modus vivendi has certainly been es- 
tablished. The ‘“‘ Pope and King are 
agreed on the subject,” as the Chancellor 
remarked in the Prussian Diet, a few 
weeks ago, and when “the Pope and 
King are agreed, we need not be afraid of 
Dr. Windthorst and his Centrists.” How 
this modus vivendi was brought about a 
few words will suffice to explain. The 
State has simply repealed the belligerent 
legislation of 1874, not all at once, but by 
degrees. First came a relaxation in the 
enforcement of the laws, which was em- 
phasized by the appointment of Herr Von 
Puttkamer to succeed Dr. Falk as Minis- 
ter of Public Worship in 1879, then came 
modifications by the Diet, year by year, 
until now, with the passage of the pend- 
ing bill, which has already been through 
the Upper Chamber, hardly a single fea- 
ture of the rigorous system of 1874 re- 
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mains, ‘The May Laws have simply been 
swept away by Bismarck, who now ap- 
pears as the champion of the Church. Has 
he gone to Canossa ? 

In seeking for an answer to this ques- 
tion, we must remember that Pope Leo 
XIII is a very different Pope from Pope 
Pius IX. It was under the régime of the 
latter that modern ideas and modern civ- 
ilization were denounced, and the ecclesi- 
asticism of the Church of Rome thrown 
obstructively across the track of all prog- 
ress. Out of the musty medizvalism of 
Pius IX and his Ultramontane supporters 
came the dogma of Papal Infallibility; 
and simultaneously with the acceptance 
of the dogma of Infallibility came the 
outbreak of hostilities between France, the 
eldest son of the Church, and Germany. 
The result of this war made the unification 
of Italy possible, and sealed the fate of the 
temporal power of the Pope. But the Pope, 
whose motto was Non possumus, would 
not accept the lessons of these events. 
As represented by him, Vaticanism was a 
menace to the liberty of civil government, 
and Bismarck did not hesitate to grapple 
with it. The Center Party was then the 
party of the Pope and of Ultramontanism, 
and the Chancellor united Conservative 
and Liberal in common cause against it. 
Recently he had need of the Center Party, 
which is still Ultramontane, but not 
fully Papal, to play against Con- 
servative and Liberal, and he hastened 
to remove, as he explained in his March 
address in the Prussian Diet, all pretext 
for Centrists to continue in petulant 
opposition. By this promise to repeal the 
Falk Laws he won the friendship of the 
Pope, and did not scruple to use the in- 
fluence of His Holiness to induce Herr 
Windthorst and his Centrists to vote for 
the Septennate. This was clearly sharp 
practice. The Pope, at the suggestion 
ef the wily statesman, laid his com- 
mands on Windthorst end party not only 
to vote for the Septennate, but to accept, 
without amendment, the Ecclesiastical Bill. 
This they did, not with the best grace, but 
submnissively; and nobody enjoyed their 
chagrin more than Bismarck himself, who 
reminded them that he and the Pope wer« 
in accord, and it mattered little what they 
thought or did. The Pope and Bismarck 
in accord! The Pope participating in Ger- 
man politics at the request of Bismarck! 
What stranger things than these has this 
century witnessed ? 

The policy of repeal is in the line of wise 
and generous statesmanship, though polit- 
ical exigency and not high principle has 
evidently dictated it. Bismarck has gone 
to Canossa, but not on a penitential jour- 
ney; and Leo XIII is not Gregory VII. 


> 
FREE POLLS. 


Mr. IVINs’s papers and the discussions of 
the Commonwealth Club have made an 
impression on the public from which some- 
thing may be expected. They have done 
so for the double reason that while they 
disclose, with unanswerable proofs, item 
by item, an amount of corrupt practice at 
the polls, such as few even of our well- 
informed citizens were prepared for, they 
at the same time point out a simple and 
effective method of cutting it up by the 
roots. 

It is hard to say for which branch of 
this service the public is most indebted. 
It is at least certain that the two pieces of 
work had to be done together, and that 
when they were so done, one helped on 
the other. The simplicity and obvious 
efficiency of the measures proposed have 
made the public the more willing to rec- 
ognize the alarming prevalence of corrupt 
practices at the polls; and the demonstra- 
tion of the magnitude and extent of those 
practices has driven public opinion for- 
ward with something like a bound to the 
conclusion that these efficient remedies 
must be sought by the law. 

There are many indications of this out- 
side of the substantial unanimity of the 
press. In Michigan a bill for the purpose 
has been introduced into the legislature. 
Others are in preparation in other states. 
A minor but no less interesting indica- 
tion comes from Johns Hopkins, where 
the whole subject was discussed after the 
manner of a moot court, with all the 
forms of parliamentary procedure, in the 
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po-called **House of Commons” of the | God’s purpost was one of love to mankind. 


University. 

This straw shows how the wind blows 
among the young men, and isof a piece 
with what we have observed elsewhere. 
The composition of the Commonwealth 
Club, which is mainly in the hands of 
young men, is to the same purport. At 
any rate the impression these reform ideas 
have made on the most vigorous young 
men in the country is a phenomenon which 
should not escape the attention of any one 
who means to look ahead. They have 
seized on them without regard to purty. 
They have drawn them together in associa- 
tions whose basis is intelligence, an open 
mind and honest purpose. They are rap- 
idly molding them into a social and 
political force which the great parties 
sooner or later must reckon with. In fact, 
neither one of the leading parties is at this 
moment doing anything to protect its 
membership from being captured and car- 
ried off in this way. 

There is some reason to apprehend that 
these ideas may spread too rapidly to be 
fully comprehended, and result in crass 
legislation which would prove the paradise 
ot corruption. 

There are signs of this in the Michigan 
bill. It istoo close a copy of the English 
ballot act. It does not make account of 
the difference between the two countries. 

In England the ballot was corrupted by 
lords and landlords and powerful social in- 
fluences. Here it is the tyranny of the 
‘*machine” and the ‘‘bosses.” The American 
system has good points in it which ought 
to be preserved. We can have ballots 
printed at public expense and candidates 
put in nomination on the petition of a rea- 
sonable number of voters in the district 
without abandoning the good points of our 
system or going into all the details of the 
inglish act. 

A more important omission of the Mich- 
igan bill is that it makes no attempt to fix 
a limit to election expenses. We fear that 
the authors of the bill were not aware how 
essential this feature is to what was done 
in England and what must be done here. 

The reform movement began in England 
with the act of 1852. Point after point 
was won, but without any serious impres- 
sion on corruption atthe polls. The ballot 
act seemed to have little effect. It would 
probably be more useful here for the rea- 
son that it would destroy the ‘* bosses” and 
the ** machine,” which are forms of politi- 
cal danger peculiar to ourselves. But the 
ballot act in England still left the channels 
open to be flooded with the candidate’s 
gold and every form of undue influence. 
When Sir Henry James stopped that abuse 
by the act of 1883, limiting the legal ex- 
penses of the candidate, it was found for 
the first time that the vital root of the cor- 
rupt practices had been cut. 

It is not easy to say from which meas- 
ure the most good is to be expected in this 
country. It is as plain as human fore- 
sight can make anything in advance, that 
an effective law will have to contain both 
provisions, Reformers who base their ex- 
pectations on the ballot act will find that 
voters are still corrupted at the polls. 
Those who content themselves with limit- 
ing the lawful expenses of candidates will 
still have to wonder that better men do 
not get into nomination. 


o ——E 


Editorial Votes. 


THE death of Jesus of Nazareth, considered 
as being procured and perpetrated by men 
upon pure and perfect innocence, is the most 
awful tragedy upon which the sun ever 
shone. If considered in relation to the pur- 
pose for which he came into the world, and 
for the accomplishment of which he was, “in 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God,” delivered into the hands of men, to 
be “crucified and slain,” itis far the most 
important event in the whole history of the 
race. What the Jews intended when they 
clamored for this death, is one thing; and 
what God intended by it is quite another 
and different thing. They meant absolutely 
to destroy the victim of their malignant 
passions, and supposed that they had gained 
their object when Jesus ‘“‘ bowed his head 
and gave up the ghost,’’ and hung lifeless 
upon the cross. God, on the other hand, 
meant through the medium of this death to 
provide for the salvation of sinners. Their 
purpose was one of the most intense hatred. 





He “‘so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 


| in him should not perish, but have everlast- 


ing life.” He “sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved.” Jesus 
“for the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame.” He was 
made ‘a little lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death,” and in order that he 
might “taste death for every man.’’ Never was 
there a greater contrast between what man 
thought and intended and what God thought 
and intended, than that connected with the 
death of Jesus of Nazareth. The sequel on 
earth and the sequel in Heaven emphasize 
this contrast. The reality as it seemed to 
the murderous Jews, was not and is not the 
reality as God saw and meant it, as Jesus 
understood it, and as the apostles, guided by 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, afterward 
preached it. The doctrine of the death of 
Jesus makes it the great event in the annals 
of human history. Let God be praised that 
we have a Saviour who was willing to die 
for us, and who did die for us. 

HERE is another utterly unexpected ob- 
jection to a consolidation of the Northern 
and Southern Presbyteries. It is dis- 
cussed’ by the Rev. W. M. McPheeters, who 
tells it in The Central Presbyterian, of 
Richmond, Va. He says that in 1882, the 
Northern Presbytery of New Albany 
invited a lady, to speak to them. 
One man protested manfully, but it 
did no good, and 7'he Interior sneered at 
him, and the Synod took no notice of it. 
Then it is reported that ‘‘female members 
of the Church” speak and lead in prayer in 
Presbyterian churches, before promiscuous 
audiences in the North. This, we are moved 
to say, is a true accusation, within our per- 
sonal knowledge. Then the Northern As- 
sembly has indorsed the Women’s Christian 
‘Temperance Union which carries on its 
campaign by female orators. Too true! Then 
the Northern Church has ** admitted women 
to a quasi official position as counselors in 
the Church of God jointly with ordainea 
presbyters,” by appointing ‘* Women’s 
Synodical Committees,” and ‘* Women’s 
Boards,” of Home and Foreign missions. 
Now, all this, says Mr. McPheeters, is in 
direct contradiction of the inspired word of 
St. Paul, and is equivalent to giving up the 
Bible. It is a new heresy, says he, this 
““womanism,’’ and how can we be partakers 
of it? This is very sad, and all womanists 
should take warning. But it may comfort 
Mr. McPheeters to be reminded that the 
Northern Church settled all that matter 
right in the See case, which was carried up 
from Presbytery to General Assembly, witu 
the result of a declaration that the Scrip- 
tures *‘ prohibited the fulfilling by women 
of the offices of public preacners in the 
regular assemblies of the Church.”’ 


WE have received the following from Miss 
Frances E. Willard, President of the W. C. 
T.. Us 
To THe Kprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your fourth reason for the Michigan defeat, 
viz., “ the amendment did not have the advovacy 
of the daily press,” overlooks the fact that, as a 
rule, the city press has done its utmost ayainst 
the amendment whenever submitted to the 
people. This was notably the case in Ohio, but 
nevertheless the vote stood three to one in favor 
of Prohibition. The attitude of the press has 
ceased to be determinative on moral issues; the 
people decide for themselves. 

I am sorry that you think I do injustice to the 
Republican party. Let its own record speak— 
which, by the way, you do not give. Its ttcket 
was elected by a handsome majority. The 
Detroit Tribune of last week said: “ [t bid fair to 
touch thirty thousand,” but the amendment was 
“snowed under.” 

This being true, who is responsible for the 
defeat of Prohibition? To what extent was that 
party loyal to the protection of Michigan homes, 
which, because “ irritated” by the preference of 
another party to maintain its organization, 
deliberately joined ballots with the saioon- 
keepers upon election day? 

Yours for Prohibition, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
The vote on the amendment aggregated 
365,302 (with one small county to hear from). 
How many of the smaller half of these votes 
against the saloon were cast by Democrats? 
A very small fraction, was it not? How 
many were cast by Third Party men? Ac- 
cording to the report, the Third Party ticket 
received 18,530 votes, against 25,179 last fall. 
Who cast the bulk of the 180,000 votes for 
the amendment? Were not over 100,000 of 
them, at least, Republican votes? Did not 
the Republican party submit the amend- 
ment and then cast the bulk of the vote for 
it? Is it fair, then, to class it with the 
Democratic party, as our correspondent did? 
As to joining ballots with the saloon-keepers, 
Third Party voters did that in a number of 
instances in New Jersey, last fall; particu- 





larly in Morris county, where many Third 
Party tickets were voted with the name of 
the party’s candidate for Senator scratched 
out and that of the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic party, who was commended and sup- 
ported by saloonists against a Republican 
Prohibition candidate, inserted. Miss Wil- 
lard should not throw stones. 


THE President’s letter to the Secretary of 
the Interior, directing him to interpret the 
land laws liberally in, favor of Guilford 
Miller, is one of the most important 
acts of his administration, and will tell 
more than almost any other on _ the 
next election. The Herald, of this city, 
deserves the credit of bringing this case 
before the public. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company had certain lands granted 
toit. As portions of that land had already 
been granted to settlers, a certain other por- 
tion was reserved for it to make its selectien 
from to make up its deficiencies. On this 
withdrawn indemnity portion Guilford 
Miller had made his home in 1878, and the 
railroad company now claimed his land and 
improvements. The substance of the Presi- 
dent’s decision is that the settler has as 
much right, at least, as the corporation, and 
that the latter must make its selection with- 
out delay, and must not crowd out and shut 
the door against settlers. In this case a large 
tract has been held in reserve for fifteen 
years, which is an outrage. The policy of 
throwing open the lands for settlement will 
always be popular as it is right. 

THE eleventh of this month is the day 
fixed for the commencement of the trial of 
Mr. Jacob Sharp, who, for the past six 
months has been under twenty-one indict- 
ments for the offering of bribes to the Alder- 
men of this city in 1884, in respect to the 
Broadway franchise. The particular charge 
on which he will be tried is the offering of a 
bribe to Rudolph A. Fullgraff, who was one 
of the Aldermen in question. The indict- 
ment is founded on section 78 of the Penal 
Code of this state, which reads as follows: 

“* A person who gives or offers, or causes to be 
given or oifered, a bribe, or any money, property 
or value of any kind, or any promise or agree- 
ment therefor, toa person executing any of the 
functions of a public office with intent 
to influence him in respect to any act, decision» 
vote, or other proceeding, in the exercise of his 
powers or functions, is punishable by imprison- 
ment for not more than ten years, or by a rine of 
not more than five thousand dollars, or both.” 
Three of these Aldermen have been tried 
and convicted on the charge of having been 
bribed, and are now in state-prison, while 
others are indicted and awaiting their trial 
for the same offense. There is not a particle 
of doubt in the public mind that the Broad- 
way franchise was procured by bribery, or 
that Jacob Sharp was the active and con- 
spicuous man, the chief brain-worker in 
securing this franchise, or that he was deeply 
interested therein. The evidence already 
before the public settles these points beyond 
any doubt. The only question that remains 
to be settied is whether Jacob Sharp was so 
connected with this bribery in a single case, 
whether directly or indirectly, as to bring 
his action within the language above quoted. 
The strong presumption from all the circum- 
stances, so far as known, is against him. 
What the evidence, to be adduced on his 
trial, will actually show, is a question that 
we cannot now answer. Brioe-givers always 
seek to cover their tracks to the utmost 
possible extent; and perhaps Mr. Sharp, 
though guilty, may have done this success- 
fully. Let him have a fair trial, and if 
proved guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, 
then let him take the consequences. If 
guilty, he is the greatest rascal in the whole 
gang. 


SECRETARY LAMAR’s oration at the un- 
veiling of the monument to John C. Cal- 
houn, in Charleston, S. C., last week, is 
worthy of praise and comment. It was 
clear, just, and adinirably free from partisan 
or sectional prejudice. Hedid not seek to 
justify Calhoun at every point in his career; 
but he did honor to his charaeter, his talents 
and his sincerity in the great struggle that 
made him famous. The argument of 
a long and bloody war has been added to the 
eloquence of Daniel Webster to prove that 
the Constitution is a bond of union and not 
a compact between the individual states, 
which may be kept or broken according as 
the circumstances of the hour demand. 
Secretary Lamar realized this when he said 
that if Calhoun were alive to-day he would 
say that ‘“‘the great controversy being closed 
at the ballot-box, closed by the arbitrament 
of war, and, above all, closed by the Consti- 
tution,” South Carolina should accept the 
verdict, and “seek the happiness of her 
people, their greatness and glory, in 
the greatness and glory of the Ameri- 
can Republic.”” On the question of slavery 
Calhoun maintained a strictly constitu- 
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tional view; but he foresaw that emancipa- 
tion would come in spite of the Constitution 
that upheld it,and that by revolution the in- 
stitution would be overthrown. The keen 
statesman seemed to foresee, also, the dan- 
gers and corruption that would grow out of 
the system inaugurated under President 
Jackson, by which public offices were pros- 
tituted to partisan purposes. In 1835 Cal- 
houn made a report on the extent of Govern- 
ment patronage, which, as Mr. Lamar said, 
‘startled the country by its revelations of 
the enormous extent to which the abuses of 
the system had grown.” Nearly half a cen- 
tury passed, however, before the sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Calhoun in that report were 
taken up in earnest, and now we see only 
the beginning of the end of the spoils sys- 
tem. Calhoun showed his statesmanship in 
his ability to fight the small as well as the 
great battles. He would have been a 
great man at any time; in his own day he 
was the pre-eminent man of the South; to- 
day he might have been the chief man of 
the Republic, for he had those qualities of 
character that we most need. We join with 
Charleston in honoring Calhoun, not 
simply as a Carolinian, but as an American. 


THERE is evidence enough that the public 
opinion of the United States is not without 
effect on the English Parliament and the 
English public. The friends of Ireland do 
not hesitate to confess that they depend 
much on American gold, and they boast of 
it, rather than excuse it. For some weeks 
Pariiament has been bombarded with reso- 
lutions of our state Jegislatures supporting 
Irish Home Rule, and expressing sympathy 
with Gladstone and Parncll. These have 
been cabled across, and have had some effect. 
But whatever the sneers against American in- 
terference which the Conservatives have ex- 
pressed, they will have to accept in silence 
the action of their own Colonial Parliament 
of Canada, which is not yet ruled by Irish- 
men. Last week the Canadian House of 
Commons passed Home Rule resolutions, 
after long discussion, by a vote of 135 to 47, 
against the opposition of Sir John Macdon- 
ald and his Cabinet. The resolutions first 
recall that, in 1882, the Parliament of Canada 
adopted an address to the Queen, expressing 
the hope that a just measure of Home Rule 
would be granted to the people of Ireland, 
and that in the year 1886, by resolution of 
the House of Commons, these sentiments 
were earnestly reiterated, and the hope again 
expressed that a measure of Home Rule for 
Ireland would be passed by the Imperial 
Parliament; and that such measure of 
Home Rule has not been granted to the Irish 
people, but ‘‘ on the contrary, there has been 
introduced into the Imperial House of Com- 
mons by Her Majesty’s Government a bill 
enacting the most stringent coercive meas- 
ures for Ireland, by which the Irish people 
will be deprived of rights most dear to all 
the British subjects.” The resolutions pro- 
ceed: 

“That this House again expresses the hope 
that there may speedily be granted to Ireland a 
measure of Home Rule which, whilst satisfying 
the national aspirations of the people of Ireland 
for self-government, shall also be consistent 
with the integrity of the Empire as a whole. 

“That the granting of Home Rule to Ireland 
will fittingly crown the already glorious reign 
of her most gracious Majesty as a constitutional 
sovereign, will come with special appropriate- 
ness in this her jubilee year, and if possible ren- 
der Her Majesty more dear to the hearts of her 
already devoted and loyal subjects.” 

Canada now has this right of Home Rule. 
She would let Ireland have it, and justice 
requires it. 

.... We need not be surprised that the ex- 
plicit statements of the New York Times in 
reference to the influence exerted by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan and the Catholic authorities 
of this diocese in favor of the election of Mr. 
Blaine in 1884 have been denied. The state- 
ment is that the hierarchy was opposed to 
Mr. Cleveland because he had vetoed the 
Catholic Protectory Bill, but that it re- 
garded Mr. Blaine as one who could be 
trusted to favor the wishes of Catholics. 
However much this may Le denied at the 
“Palace,” this is certainly true that a re- 
markable Irish Catholic vote was cast for 
Mr. Blaine, not less than thirty thousand 
uch votes—more than enough to elect 
him under ordinary circumstances—having 
been transferred from the Democratic to 
the Republican candidate in this city alone. 


.... We are glad to see the Episcopalian 
taking up with some earnestness the work 
of charch-building. They have appointed 
an American Church Building Fund Com- 
mission, which is endeavoring to raise a fund 
of a million dollars, the revenue of which is 
to be used in establishing and helping 
churches. The object is excellent, but the 
plan is all wrong. We donot want funds to 
lie at interest for religious purposes. The 
best way to put a fund at interest is to spend 











it all as soon as possible, and let the interest 
come in the good it does. Think of that 
million dollars lying idle when it might 
be all used in doing good! The American 
Congregational Union took the lead in the 
church building work, and have spent about 
a million and a half dollars, while the Pres- 
byterians have spent even more, and last 
year aided 183 churches. 


....Mgr. Doane may be doing only what is 
h‘s duty under the laws of his Church, when 
he forbids Mary Dunn to sing in the First 
Reformed Church of Newark. She has sung 
for several years without pay in the St. 
Patrick Cathedral of Newark, or in the 
Church of the Sacred Heart in this city, and 
now she had accepted a lucrative engage- 
ment in a Protestant church. She has been 
allowed to sing with Hebrews and infidels 
in a Catholic choir, but must now lose the 
eleven hundred dollars a year offered her in 
a Protestant choir. We do not remember 
that this particular offense is forbidden in 
the decrees of the Baltimore Council, but it 
is doubtless an offense. 


.... There are some twenty thousand Mor- 
mons in Ohio, calling themselves J osephites, 
who believe in the Mormon Bible, of whom 
Joseph Smith, the son of the celebrated Mor- 
mon prophet, is the head, but who neither 
believe in nor practice the system of plural 
marriages. Ata recent convention of these 
Mormons held at Kirtland in that state, this 
Joseph Smith took occasion to denounce 
polygamy, and declare it to be an apostacy 
from the true Mormon faith. Let the Mor- 
mons of Utah place themselves on this 
ground, and they will have no difficulty with 
the Government, and the Government will 
have none with them. 


....Mr. Irving Browne, the editor of the 
Albany Law Journal concludes a sharp and 
just criticism of Governor Hill’s shallow 
veto of the Crosby High License Bill, by say- 
ing: ‘‘ What then are this ram-ridden people 
todo? Let the legislature pass the Vedder 
general High License bill, and throw the re- 
sponsibility of vetoing it upon the Governor. 
If relief cannot be gotten in this way, we 
shall hope to see a prohibition amendment 
proposed and adopted.” Wesay Amen to 
the words placed in italics. Governor Hill’s 
coalition with the liquor interest is simply 
an alliance with wickedness. 


..--Doubtless Archbishop Corrigan has a 
large income, but he has a large cathedral to 
support. He has his fine marble “‘palace’’ rent 
free, and a salary of %5,000ayear. Then each 
church in the diocese, except the poorer ones, 
has to pay him $200 a year for the support 
of the Cathedral. This cathedraticum, as it 
is called, is suid to aggregate $15,000 a year. 
Then a one-dollar fee is charged for each 
burial in the Catholic cemetery, which 
amounts to about $20,000 a year. To this 
must be added many large gifts from wealthy 
parishoners. 


....There are no more May meetings in 
New York, or none to speak of ; for they are 
scattered all over the country, and these 
great meetings are as important as ever. 
The Baptist anniversaries will be held in 
Minneapolis, and the Presbyterian in 
Omaha, where, also, the Lutheran General 
Synod will meet June ist. So the West is 
recognized. In June, also, the Congrega- 
tional Home Mission Society will meet in 
Saratoga. But May snd October are the 
favorite months for great religious assem- 
blies. 

.... The applications for the suspension of 
the short and long haul section of the Inter- 
State Commerce Law, have, since the law 
went into effect, been pouring in upon the 
Inter-state Commission from all parts of the 
country, and from a great variety of classes, 
all complaining of the injury inflicted by the 
section. This one fact strongly suggests 
that the section is crude and unwise. The 
number of suspensions already made by the 
Commission, goes to confirm the truth of the 
suggestion. 

....A lively discussion is going on in the 
papers as to the question whether President 
Cleveland will consent to be the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency in 1888. Some 
say that he will, and others say that he will 
not. If he acts in accordance with his letter 
of acceptance when first nominated, he will 
decline asecond nomination. We strongly 
suspect, however, that he will accept another 
nomination if he can get it. 


.... The American Historical Association, 
and the American Economic Association will 
both meet in Boston toward the end of this 
month. They will hold some joint sessions, 
and will be entertained in common at 
Wellesley College and elsewhere. The papers 
to be read and discussed, so far as announced, 
give promise that the meetings will be of 
much more interest than any that have been 
held by these young, though already influ- 
ential organizations. 





....Mr. George William Curtis thinks that 
the renomination of President Cleveland is 
a political necessity to the Democrats. He 
may or may not be their best man for a Pres- 
idential candidate. But whether he is or 
not, the Republicans, as things now look, 
will win the next Presidential election, if 
they have the good sense to nominate their 
best man, who certainly is not James G. 
Blaine. 


....The article on Lutheran union pub- 
lished elsewhere ought to be read carefully. 
It is by an honored representative of the Lu- 
theran General Synod, and breathes an ex- 
cellent spirit. It will be followed by an arti- 
cle on the same subject by Prof. Henry E. 
Jacobs, D.D., of Philadelphia, one of the 
leading men of the Lutheran General Coun- 
sul, 


.... The “ Rye-gate case,’”’ just decided by 
the Supreme Court of Vermont, was a case 
in which certain stone-cutters declared cer- 
tain other stone-cutters to be ‘‘scabs,’’ and 
combined together to prevent the latter 
from getting any employment. The court 
holds that such action is a crime at common 
law. The courts are not giving the Knights 
of Labor much comfort anywhere, 


....THE murder by saloon keepers of a 
preacher in Iowa for his activity against the 
saloon has been duplicated now by the mur- 
der of a physician in Ohio for doing the 
same thing. It seems to be the most wanton 
murder conceivable, and two saloon keepers 
were the assassins. We trust the vengeance 
of the law will be swifter and surer than has 
been the case in Iowa. 


....That was a curious meeting of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian clubs of 
Chicago at which Dr. Barrows made the ad- 
dress we publish this week. They set an 
eloquent Congregationalist to tell the vir- 
tues of Presbyterianism, and a Presbyterian 
to laud Congregationalism, with how much 
wit and wisdom the reader can judge. 


....The Freeman’s Journal says: ‘‘We 
are Catholics first, and afterward Americans, 
no matter where we have been born.’”’ This 
language admits of several constructions ; 
and not knowing the precise sense in which 


the Journal meant to use the words, we give 
them without comment, and leave the 
reader to judge for himself. 


....Dr. MeGlynn said in a speech, last Sun- 
day night, before a Catholic audience, 
which cheered him to the echo: 

“ Religion will never be right until we see a 
Pope walking down Broadway with a stovepipe 
hat and frock coat. He will be the biggest of all 
popes, and instead of being carried on men’s 
shoulders he will carry all men in his heart.” 

....Mayor Hewitt thinks that when a 
woman does as much work and does it as 
well as a man, she should receive as much 
pay asaman. So think we. 








~ READING NOTICES. 


TWENTY-FrIV& cents per year forillustrated Monthly. 
SUNBZAMS, with Elegant Chromo Sunbeums, rort 
Jervis, N. ¥ Se: ee 


Piso’ Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. I[t is 
not a liquid or asnulf. 50c.—Ez. 


~> nes 
COIT & COMPANY’S PAINTS. 
THOUSANDS of our readers will thank us for calling 
their attention vo the aavertisement heaued, “rulnt 
your isuggy tor one dollar.” diessis. Coit & Company, 
of Qo hast Kinzie street, Chicago, i1]., will be uucer 
oblizations to any person who wiil ask chem fur their 
circuiars in regard Wo their very celevrateu puint. 





© Tht Aa 
A GENEROUS OFFER. 

TAYLOR'S Catarrh Cure is sold under a guarantee 
that if purchaser is not convinced of its merits aiver 
a lU days’ trial the price, $2.50, will be retundeu on its 
return to the principal aepot, City Hall rFharmacy, “4 
Broadway, New York. Send four cent stamp tor pam- 
phiet.—Each. 








HORLICK’S FOOD. 

Dr. Cyrus Epison, Chief of the New York City 
Sanitary Bureau, said last week, that an ordinary 
murderer was a saint in compurison with the men 
who furnish milk from diseasea cows for the use of 
children. The importance of furnishing children with 
wholesome food cannot be over-estimatea. The Hor- 
lick’sr‘ood Company, of Kacine, Wis., have an adver- 
tisement in another column of | 


prefer Liebig’s, especialiy Horlick’s 
’ And Dr. J. Ad 


of others amon 
recommend in the 
children and invalids. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 


IT is difficult for an Eastern person to realize the 
tremendous strides which the en of St. Paul, Minn., 
has taken in the last few years. itdoes an enormous 
wholesale business with the smaller towns in every 
d has some of the iargest and 


is respectfully solicited by oem. 


GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGES. 
IN our financial columns will be found the advertise- 


Messrs. John D. Knox & Company, of Topeka, 
aranteed first mortgages 


to 0} 

for Eastern le. They understan 

thoroughly, t) e vesults being that they have invested 
last thirteen years more than 


8e y 
and they collectand remit the interest free of cost to 
investors. They will send their investors Guide free 
to any address, 
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CHINA MATTINGS. 








Messrs. H. P. WILLIAMS, 250 Canal Street (near 
Broadway) this city. offer for sale 5,000 pieces of 
superb C fna mattinss. These goods’ embrace the 


newest ana choicest styles in the market, «nd are now 
on hand ready for sale and immediate delivery. Owin: 
to recent heavy arrivals and the large auction sales o 


these goods at much less than cost, great barg: 
now offered to the public 
The stock of this h table firm also em- 


ighly res 





is far superior to the fashionable and illusive prepara- 
tions of beef, wine and iron,” says essor fF. W, 
HUNT, M.D., Honorary Member Imperial Medical So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg, Russia, etc., etc. Cures debil- 
ity, piles, dyspepsia, billousness.—A avt. 


THE fullest and best description of Niagara Falls 
is that written by Anthony Trollope during his Ameri- 
can tour in 1862 for the London Times, but which for 
many years has been out of print. Mr. O. W. Ruggles, 
the General Passenger Agent of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, “the only Niagara Falls Route in the country,” 
has reprinted it in tasteful form with numerous illus- 
trations, and will take pleasure in sending it to any 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT upon application to him 
at Chicago. A stamp should be inclosed for payment 
of postage. a 


WALTER’S PARK SANITARIUM. 


THE system of treatment at Walter’s Park Sanita- 
rium is hygienic, and consists of varied baths, massage, 
movement cure, electricity, etc., also livery , Or- 
chards, ete. It has very extensive grouna in. 
cent drives, bountiful springs of pure w ith 
cedar, spruce, pine and chestnut groves in abundance. 
Jt is only two hours’ ride from Philadelphia, and onl 

four hours from New York, and yet is said to have a 

the valuable cualities of Colorado air, with the scenery 
of the Catskills, Advertisement will be found else- 
where in our columns. 


— 
AMONG THE NORTHERN LAKES 


of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Jowa are hundreds of 
delightful places where one can pass the summer 
months in quiet rest and enjoyment, and return home 
at the end of the heated term completely rejuvenated. 
Each recurring season brings to Oconomowoc, Wau- 
kesha, Beaver Dam, Frontenac, Okoboji, Minnetonka, 
White Bear, and innumerable other charming locali- 
ties with romantic names thousands of our best peo- 
ple whose winter homes are on either side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Elegance and comfort at a moderate 
cost can be readily obtained. A list of summer homes 
with all necessary information pertaining thereto is 
being aistributed by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKKE & ST, 
PAUL RAILWAY, and will be sent free upon applica- 
tion by letuer to A. V. Carpenter, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SOMETHING NEW. 
OUTSIDERS Sroquentiy wonder where the railroads 
obt»in proper return for some of the inzenious but 
costly methods adupted in advertising their lines. 
One of the latest to attract our attention is a nicely 
bound cepage book entitled, “* What to Do,” contain- 
ing description and the correct rules of a large num- 
ber of games suitable for pxrlor or lawn, which has 
been issued by the Passenzer Department of the xt. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Reilway, and will, we 
understand, be forwirded postpaid on receipt of 
eight cents, by C. H. Werren, General Pas senzer 
Agent, at St. Paul. !tis a book that would ornament 
almost any table, and interest both old and young. 
CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 
THE Des Moines Loan & Trust Company,of DesMoines, 
Towa, are most favorabiy situated for making loans 
upon improved ferns inthe very choicest portions of 
lowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota Des Moines also 
is one of the 1wwost flourishing Western cities and they 
are prepared to pisce mortzages on business and res- 
ident property in that city. Very many investors 
much prefer to loan their money on mortgeges on 
property in well settled states like Iowa, for instance, 
than to go farther west even if in some cases they are 
enabled to get a little larger interest. ©ur readers 
who have investments to make will do well to address 
the DesMoins Loan & Trust Company, of des Moines, 
lowa, for full particulars regarding their businers. 
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CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 

MANY of our reaters are interested in real estate 
in Chicago, either owning it or holaing r ortaages 
upon it; in either case, the advertisement cf William 
A. Merigold, of leS La Salle “treet, which will be 
found in our fnancial advertising columns, will 
of interest tothem. He is prepared to loan money on 
improved real estate in Chicasro, puying from five to 
six per cent. interest, coilectin« and remitting the in- 
terest without charge. He will alsu make investments 
on improved Chicago property. Our subscribers will 
do well to write to slr. Merigold for his circular, giv- 
ing full particalars in regard to the nature of the 
business transacted by him. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


THE Annual Meeting of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union will be held in Committee room, 
first tloor of Bible House, New York, Thurséay, May 
12th, at 3:30 P.M. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. | 


: Brotherhood Wines. E 


THE following note from Hon. S.8. Cox tadicates 
the high opinion entertained of one of the principal 
brands of the Brotherhood wines, by the celebrated 
cr who attended Mr. Cox in his recent severe 

ness: 

** HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24th, 1087. 
“DEAR MR. EMERSON: 

“My two doctors, Biiss and Sowers, who are both 
accomplished in their profession, unite in declarin; 
that your Medicinal Portis a rare wine, and worthy o 
all commendation. 

“ Yours truly, 8. 8. COX.” 

All the readers of THe JNDEPENDENT who desire 
information about pure reliable wines and grape 
brandy, for sacramental or medicinal purposes, are re- 
quested to send for price-list, etc., to 


J. M. EMERSON & SON, 


26 Vesey Street, New York, 


KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
China and Glass. 


EDDY’S 
REFRIGERATORS, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE,, 


f 





a 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY,N., ¥. 
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Loencld 
Conta es Ce 


SILKS. 
MOIRE FRANCAIS 8treet and Evening Shader, 
BENGALINES, Plaid, Striped and Plain, 
SURABB, Plain and Fancy, 


FAILLE FRANCAIS, Choice Shades, 
PONGEES, Plain and Printed. 


CORAHS. 


SILK CREPES, 


New and Beautiful Styles and Colorings. 


Broadway KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Sinancial. 
THE SHORT-HAUL QUESTION. 


THE fourth section of the Inter-State 
Commerce Act, relating to the subject of 
short and long hauls in railroad transpor- 
tation of passengers or freight, about the 
wisdom of which there is not a little diver- 
sity of opinion among the people, may be 
divided into three parts. The first part 
provides as follows: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any com 
mon carrier, subject to the provisions of this 
act, to charge or receive any greater com- 
pensation in the aggregate for the transpor- 
tation of passengers or of like kind ot prop- 
erty, under substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions, for a shorter than 
for a longer distance over the same line, in 
the same direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance. 

The qualifications annexed to this prohi- 
bition, and indeed constituting an essen- 
tial part of it, are the following: 1. The 
‘* circumstances and conditions” must in 
the two cases be ‘ substantially similar.” 
2. The transportation of passengers or of 
like kind of property must in both cases 
be ‘“‘over the same line” of road. 3. 
Such transportation must also be ‘‘in the 
same direction.” 4. The shorter distance 
must be ‘‘ included in the longer distance.” 
All these conditions being present, then 
the charging or receiving a greater com- 
pensation, in the aggregate sum charged 
and received, for a shorter than for a 
longer haul of passengers or of like kind 
of property, is by the section declared to 
be an unlawful act, for which both civil 
and criminal remedies are supplied. The 
absence of any one or more of these condi- 
tions takes the case entirely out of this 
section of the Inter-state Commerce Act. 

The object of Congress in this section is 
to prevent railroad companies, engaged in 
transporting inter-state commerce, from 
making an unjust discrimination in their 
charges between what is known as local 
traffic carried over comparatively short 
distances, and what is known as through 
traffic carried over longer distances, to the 
detriment and damage of the former and 
the persons and places interested therein. 
Such a discrimination has been charged 
against railroad companies, and a loud 
popular demand has been made for its 
correction by the authority of law. The 
section under consideration is the response 
of Congress to this demand. 

The second part of the section reads as 
follows: 

** But this [the first part] shall not be con- 
strued as authorizing any common carrier 
within the terms of this act to charge and 
receive as great compensation for a shorter 
as for a longer distance.”’ 

The evident design of inserting this lan- 
guage is to guard against what might 
otherwise be a false inference from the 
language used in the first part of the sec- 
tion. While Congress does not expressly 
forbid the charging and receiving as much 
for a shorter as for a longer distance, it 


= 





did not. mean by the ommission to leave 
any basis for the inference that this might 
be lawfully done. 

The third part of the section is in the 
nature of a proviso to the following effect: 

“That, upon application to the Commis- 
sion appointed under the provisions of this 
act, such common carrier may, in special 
cases after investigation by the Commission, 
be authorized to charge less for longer than 
for shorter distances for the transportation 
of passengers or property; and the Commis- 
sion may from time to time prescribe the 
extent to which such common carrier may 
be relieved from the operation of this sec- 
tion of this act.” 

This part of the section is manifestly 
one of legislative caution. Congress could 
not foresee all the practical workings of 
the prohibitory part of the fourth section 
of the act. There might be some special 
cases in which, for special reasons appli- 
cable thereto, but not generally applicable 
to railroads, not known to Congress at the 
time of enacting the law, the legislation 
would prove highly detrimental to a rail- 
road company, as well as to the people. 
If such should turn out to be the fact, 
then Congress authorizes the Commission 
to relieve such common carrier from the 
prohibitory part of the section, and deter- 
mine the extent of the relief thus afforded. 

This, however, is to be done only ‘‘in 
special cases,” which by being ‘‘special” 
are exceptional to the general state of 
things, and, even in such cases, to be done 
only ‘after investigation by the Com- 
mission.” The investigation must be had, 
and the fact ascertained, as the result 
thereof, that the case presented is a special 
one, before the Commission is authorized 
to suspend the operation of the section in 
any case. The idea of such suspension 
upon merely an ex parte statement of a 
common carrier, with a view to a full ex- 
amination of the question whether such 
statement is according to the facts, and 
whether the facts themselves make a 
‘‘special” case, is not, upon any fair con- 
struction, in the language used by Con- 
gress. Forthis reason we have already 
expressed the opinion that the recent 
sweeping suspending order of the Commis- 
sion, covering nearly one-half of the 
whole country, and making the section for 
the time being a dead letter in respect to 
that part of the country, is in excess of the 
authority given or intended to be given by 
Congress. 

We have, moreover, very strong doubts 
whether Congress has the power to dele- 
gate such a power to any Commission. It 
is to all intents and purposes a power to 
repeal ‘‘in special cases,” a law enacted by 
Congress; that is to say, Congress dele- 
gates its own power to regulate commerce 
‘‘between the several states.” We doubt 
whether the courts will hold that this is 
within the power of Congress. 





—— 


HOLIDAYS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS. 


A BILL passed by both houses of the leg- 
islature of this state, provides that New 
Year’s day, the fourth day of July, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Christ- 
mas Day, the first Monday in September, 
to be known hereafter as ‘‘ Labor day,” 
any general election day in this state, and 
any day appointed by the Governor of this 
state, or by the President of the United 
States, for thanksgiving, or for fasting and 
prayer, shall, in respect to business trans- 
actions, with certain provisions annexed 
relating to the banking business, be con- 
sidered as public holidays. It also pro- 
vides that every Saturday from twelve 
o'clock at noon until twelve o'clock at 
night shall be a half-holiday. 

The only change of existing law made by 
this bill in respect to holidays, is the estab- 
lishment of a ‘‘ Labor Day ” in every Sep- 
tember, and ofa half-holiday on every 
Saturday throughout the year. It gives 
us one new holiday and fifty-two half- 
holidays in each year; and in respect to 
these half-holidays the bill relieves banks 
from grave practical difficulties in the 
transaction of their business, which would 
otherwise be a source of serious embarrass- 
ment to them. 

The new ‘ Labor Day” in September, 


and the Saturday half-holiday, we regard 
as the sheerest kind of demagogic legisla- 


tion, designed to tickle the ears of the 
Knights of Labor and other labor organi- 





zations. The bill contains no provision 
enforcing the suspension of labor on ‘‘La- 
bor Day,” or on Saturday half-holidays. 
Every man isleft to judge for himself 
whether he will work or not on these days. 
As to the question whether men shall work 
or not, the bill is simply a gas-bag. 

If workingmen should conclude to do 
what this bill graciously says they may 
do, and what they have a perfect right to 
do without any such bill, and thus decline 
to work on the first Monday of September 
in each year, and stop work on every Sat- 
urday at noon, then the consequences 
would be that the amount of work done in 
this state in every year would by just so 
much be diminished. This would diminish 
the products of labor in an equal propor- 
tion, and also diminish the amount of 
wages paid to workingmen on Saturday. 
Workingmen, if idle on Labor Day and 
on half of every Saturday in the year, will 
earn less and be paid less than they would 
otherwise receive. If they expect to be 
paid a full day’s wages for every Satur- 
day when they work only half a day, they 
will find themselves mistaken. There is 
no pro¢ess by which half a day’s labor can 
be made the equivalent in the labor mar- 
ket of a full day’s work. If workingmen 
insist upon the former on every Saturday 
in the year, then they must accept the con- 
sequences in reduced earnings for that 
day. 

Will this be an advantage to wage-earn- 
ers? We have no doubt that the great 
mass of them will promptly answer this 
question in the negative, rather than lose 
one-twelfth of their wages in each year. 
They will, by so doing, treat the half-holi- 
day provision of the law as a legislative 
humbug, and thus treat it just as it de- 
serves to be treated. It isnothing else. 


Bins Daa Cen Nasal. He 
THE PETITION OF AMUSEMENT 
COMPANIES. 

SEVERAL amusement companies that 
travel by railroad over the country, for 
the purpose of amusing the people with 
theatricals, operas, shows, etc., and that 
have hitherto been able, by special con- 
tracts with railroad companies, to secure 
the transportation of passengers and bag- 
gage at reduced rates, as compared with 
the rates usually charged to others, have 
addressed a petition to the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, setting forth their 
grievances under the new law, if rigidly 
enforced according to the letter thereof. 
The effect upon them will be to double 
their traveling expenses, and this will vir- 
tually annihilate their business. They can 
make no money if required to pay the 
usual rates for travel. The large amount 
of capital invested inthe business will in 
effect be destroyec. Such is the substance 

of their story. 

The two things which these companies 
ask the Commission to do for their relief 
are these: First, to suspend the operation 
of the law for ninety days in its applica- 
tion to ‘the amusement profession”; 
secondly, so to construe the law as to allow 
railroad companies to grant reduced rates 
to organizations engaged in the amuse- 
ment of the people. 

The Commission has not rendered a de- 
cision in respect to either of these requests, 
and probably will not do so until after its 
return from its Southern tour. If these 
petitioners will carefully read the law, 
they will see that the Commission has n» 
power to do what they desire. The power 
given to it to suspend the operation of the 
law “ in special cases,” relates exclusively 
to the short and long haul clause con- 
tained im the fourth section of the law; 
and this certainly does not extend to the 
subject matter set forth by these petition- 
ers. Their grievance is not within the 
meaning of this section, or within the pow- 
er of the Commission, so far as giving re- 
lief by suspension is concerned. 

And, as to the second request, we do not 
well see what the Commissiyn can do for 
the relief of these companies. To con- 
strue the law so as to secure the result 
which they seek would be to give it a con- 
struction inconsistent with the second sec- 
tion of the same law, which expressly for- 
bids any common carrier, subject to its 
provisions, to ‘‘ demand, collect or receive 
from any person or persons a greater or 
less compensation for any service ren- 
dered or to be rendered, in the transporta- 





tion of passengers or property subject to 
the provisions of this act, than it charges, 
demands, collects or receives from any 
other person or persons for doing for him 
or them a like and contemporaneous service 
in the transportation of a like kind of traf- 
fic under substantially similar circumstan- 
ces and conditions.” Congress, in the twen- 
ty-second section of the act specified certain 
exceptions to the rule here Jaid down; but 
itso happens that amusement companies 
are not in this list of exceptions. 

This case, like many others that have 
been presented to the Commission, shows 
the unwisdom of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law. Professing to be a remedy for 
evils, it actually produces far more evils 
than it remedies. No law ever was passed 
by Congress that disturbed and deranged 
so many interests. The business of rail- 
way regulation is entirely overdone by the 
new law. 

a “SE 


KINGS COUNTY BONDS. 


UnpDER the authority of a resolution 
passed by the Board of Supervisors of 
Kings County on April 14th, a loan on 
registered bonds of the County was adver- 
tised. The bids were opened last week for 
$584,000, by the County Treasurer, with 
the following satisfactory result. The 
bonds were issued to refund a loan of 
$174,000, and to create the Hall ef Records 
loan of $108,000, and the county farm loan 
of $302,000. They bear 4 per cent. inter- 
est. Bids were made by Vermilye & Co., 
G. C. Phillips, Moller & Co., Daniel A. 
Moran, G. H. Hahn & Co., and the Bowery 
Savings Bank, of New York; John Rae 
and Williamsburg Savings Bank, of 
Brooklyn; the Savings Bank of Utica, and 
Peekskill Savings Bank. Vermilye & Co. 
made the highest bid and got the award, 
subject to the approval of the Supervisors. 
The successful bids were: $110.86 for the 
bonds of 1900; $111.57 for those of 1901; 
$114.35 for those of 1905; $114.94 for those 
of 1906; $115.54 for the 1907s, and $116.14 
for the 1908s. The total premiums on the 
full issue amounts to $84,626.50. The 
next highest bidder, the Bowery Savings 
Bank, offered a premium of $82,000. The 
average bid was $114.47. Last year the 
same firm was successful with an average 
bid of $115.20. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE local money market has been easy 
throughout the week, and loanable funds 
have been in ample supply to meet all the 
wants of borrowers upon acceptable col- 
lateral. The seasonable weather that now 
prevails has had a very satisfactory effect 
upon business in mercantile and commer- 
cial circles which has caused a fresh ab- 
sorption of loanable capital and quickened 
the flow of money through the channels of 
profitable employment, which 1s the best 
evidence of progressive prosperity that can 
be experienced. The bank statement in- 
dicates that the local banks are working 
into a better position, having increased 
their surplus reserve, while the rates of 
domestic Exchange on New York at all 
interior points, except Chicago, are at par 
or a premium, and even at this latter 
point are below the rate at which ship- 
ments of currency could be made thither. 
The flow of money has been, therefore, in 
this direction, and an easy market is to 
be expected from this time forward. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been available at 34@5 per 
cent., and time loans have been made at 
44@5 per cent. Commercial paper has 
been in good supply, with a fair demand, 
and discount rates are a shade easier. 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 5 
per cent. discount, four months at 54@6, 
and good single-named paper at 54@6}. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The dealings of the stock market 
throughout the week appears to have been 
under the influence of the manipulation 
of the large operators, so far as the fluctua- 
tions of the most active stocks are con- 
cerned, an unsettled feeling was exper- 
ienced because of the rumors respecting 
New England which declined, while a few 
of the other prominent stocks advanced. 
The bearish influences, however, were too 
great and a general decline was the result. 
There appears to have been an absence of 
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buying orders, and the street generally 
seems to be in a hesitating mood, with, 
however, a steady undertone and a ten- 
dency to absorb stocks upon a decline. 
Toward the latter part of the week there 
was a firmer tone, though there is a feel- 
ing of hesitation prevails on both sides. 
No feature of special significance has 
come to the surface and fluctuations have 
resulted chiefly from the manipulation of 
room traders. 
U. S. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds was 
quiet, with little demand for investment. 
Prices, however, were firm, with no ten- 


dency toa decline. The following are the 
closing quotations: 

Bid, Asked. 
44s, 1891, Registered....... ........... pal 1 
SC go aiviicctescrecceceses iL ll 
Gy Ss IIE hs ccccccccc -ccccveves I 12 
doin sacncosscesncntenten 129144 
Three Per cents...........s.csscecceees 00 
Currency 6s, 1895 
Currency 6s, 1 


Currency 6s, 1 
Currency 6s, 1899 


BANK STATEMENT. 
The statement of the New York 





City 
Associated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
showed an increase in the reserve of $479,- 


125. The surplus now amounts to $7,139,- 
925. The changes in the averages showed 
a decrease in loans of $2,100,300, a de- 
crease in specie of $42,500, an increase in 
legal tenders of $647,800, an increase in 
net deposits of $504,700, and a decrease in 
circulation of $23,200. The following 
table gives figures in detail: 














Legal Net 
Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits 
New York....$10,400,000 $1,820,000 $1,000,000 $9,750,000 
Manht’n Co... 9,355,000 1,955,000 490,000 9,649,000 
Merchants’... 7,038,200 1,100,700 800,600 7,428,200 
Mechanics.... 7,977,000 1,375,000 395,000 ~—6,589,000 
America...... 10,708,500 1,281,600 897,700 8,590,200 
Phenix........ 3,015,000 716,000 68,000 3,001,000 
City............ 9,156,100 4,125,000 314,000 +=, 020,900 
Tradesmen’s. 2,604,500 421,400 180,200 ~— 2,547,800 
Fulton......... 1,400.400 568,200 134,000 1,611,100 
Chemical..... 19,956,500 7,592,000 574,000 22,740,500 
Merch’ts Ex.. 5,256,500 732,200 279,700 3,710,700 
Gallatin....... 5,671,500 991,200 354,000 4,604,600 
Buch. & Dro.. 2.004.000 502,700 57,200 =. 2,007,100 
Mech. & Trad 1,861,000 154,000 261,000 2,030,000 
Greenwich ... 1,324,000 137.400 126,000 ~=—:1, 301,200 
Leather Manf 2,098,700 452,200 222,400 2,228,000 
Seventh W’d. 1,292,500 361,500 5,100 —-1,438,71 
State of N. Y.. 5,596,100 724,200 = 175,900 = 3,599,100 
Am.Excha’ge. 16,575,000 2,390,000 1,145,000 14,005,000 
Commerce..... 16,902,600 2,065,400 884,000 10,109,700 
Broadway..... 5,694,600 1,080,100 286,300 5,248,200 
Mercantile.... 7,680,900 1,344,200 590,508 7,855,500 
Pacific......... 2,599,200 543,500 =. 232,100» 2,953,600 
Republic...... 7,908,500 1,854,700 295,200 8,468,400 
Chatham...... 4,£03,200 925,200 316,700 5,144,500 
People’s....... 1,851,900 £75,100 Ta 2,435,500 
N. America... 3,049,400 555,500 276,800 3,970,700 
Hanover....... 11,215,900 2,994,200 461,800 12,582,000 
Irving... 8,009,000 592,700 185,100 3,121,000 
Citizens’ 2,981,700 854,000 141,000 
Nassau........ 2,905,900 227,300 = 457,500 
Market........ 3.109,£00 609,100 125,800 
St. Nicholas... 2,054,000 225,000 7,5 
Shoe & Leath. 3,632,000 651,000 286,000 
Corn Exch.... 6,055,700 712,900 = 276,000 
Continental.... 4,595,000 801,500 = 514,700 
Oriental........ 2,825,100 22,000 261,700 
Imp. & Trad’s. 21, "424 000 4,907,900 1,072,100 
ae 19,973,300 4,449,700 1,883,400 
North River... 1,927,000 204,000 168,000 x 
East River.... 1,168,400 259,400 «132,500: «1 ‘071, 200 
Fourth Nat’l.. 17 — 000 «=. 4,529,200 1,399,800 19,144,000 
Central Nat’). 1,854,000 947,000 9,481,000 
Second Nat’l.. 672,000 292,000 4,039,000 
Ninth Nat'l... 5,128 400 1,184,500 391,500 = 5,663,500 
First Nat’l.... 20,973,200 5,569,900 620,200» 21,854,"00 
Third Nat'l... 5,140,900 779,200 «558,000 5 é 
N.Y. N’t]l Ex. 1,485,300 19,900 =: 119,500 4,7 
Bowery........ 2,442,000 459,-00 167,; 00 2,448,400 
N. Y. County... 2,525,500 477,800 «180.700 ~—- 2,860,100 
Ger-American 2,711,700 299,000 «117,580 ~=—s-2, 566,500 
Yhase.......... ; 1,523,500 07,500 6,822400 
Fifth Avenue ¢ 9500 — 6,t0E 
German Ex 3,0:1 





2,007,000 


410,500 120,50) 2,120,900 


77,627,600 $22,435,100 $574,685,500 





Seaboard... 
Sixth Nat’l.... 
Total..... $560,6511,900 


pee De Cc. Inc. 
Comparisons. .$2,100,300 $42,500 $C47 000 = $504. 00 
Cc or “ae for the Seale ending Apr. 50, esi. #859, (84,223 44 
a 3, ISBT, 95,505,107 2 
0: 030,390 5 
5510189, 300 $9 





0 Apr. 
Balances Sogt ‘the woe enting Apr. a, 1887. 
Apr. 23, Iss7. 
BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares : 

































Bid. Asked. Bid. Askea 
1:0 \|Mechanics’...... = 
142 |Mercantile ... .. ig ~ 
— |Merchants’...... 2 ~ 
275 oe gd Ex 4 120 
182 ae i 
— |Na: 
— IN 
— IN 
— IN 
220 
148 
30 
Manhattan 185 |UnitdStatesNaczie® — 
Madison Square.10%¢ 105 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was dull, 
but firm. Commercial bills were scarce. 


The posted rates for —_ were ad- 
aa’ to 4.874 for 60-da and $4.89 
fordemand. On Satur > actual busi- 


ness was done at $4.864@$4.86% for an 
bills, $4.88@$4.883 for demand, $4, 
$4. 884 for eable transfers, and #4. 
$4. for commercial bills. Continental 
was . Francs were quoted at 5.18} 
forlong, and 5.164@5.16} for short; Reichs- 
marks at 954 and 953, and Guilders at 404 
and 404. 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & oD, | 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FAL ADELEHLA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHA 
Execute orders forall ioumaaental re 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Gratinent, Austra- 
lia and RAW eat Ind Ind 


Isste Commercial and travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
SaTwaee THIS COUNTRY. EpRort AND BRIT- 

H AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & CO., emma Liverpool. 

United States Government Financial Agents, in 

England. 





PRIME INVESTMENT BONDS, 


94x07] 


Payable in New York IN COLD 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL OR ADDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 


_BANKERS, % AND 2% NASSAU St., N. Y. 


: ‘ OTICE. 

THE Winsted National Bank, located at Winsted, in 
the State of Connecticut, is closing up ite affairs. ‘All 
note-holders and others, creditors of Raid Association, 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes and 
other claims against the Assoctetion for payment. 

oy C ee Prestdent. 

_ Winsted, Conn., April, 2th, 1887 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 





WE have for sale first mortgages on ved farms 
located in the best _ of iowa <ansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also poe business and 


residence preperties in — « 
and references, address. 


‘DES Orne s L 


-—¥ For particulars 


SAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
oines, Ia.; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnue Street, Phila. 


MORTGAGE " tt ggg nd ad choice, Bin. Mine 71% 


Forme civen far PURCH MASE MONEY. FREDER- 
'KSEN CO.,.181 Washington St., Chicago. 





th of 


it pay taxes, costs * = 


a interest, take 


Security 3 to 
: 6 times 
(e} . INTEREST 
‘@ semi-annual 
at your 
lieth of 





ite 


D. 0. §, Bi Sriay tiring Som 





TS PAPER 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES : pa Wm. L. Gage. D.D., 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. G Pres’t 


Sateen s "College, New Branswick, ’N. ; Impor- 
and Traders’ Nat'l B’k., N. ¥.; Fipst Nat'l 
B’k St. t. Paul; THE INDEPEND T. x Y. Twe years 
the business. Teachers can DOUBLE 
their Py ince o ay ia ett sameaprrith 
me. are pleased my and mi of do- 
ing business. Circular a + sent 
yaae An ated have to loa Ez. P. 
st. Merchants’ Bank, Grawh Forks, D. T. 


“Afention this paper.) 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND 'LOAN, 
ST. PAUL, MENN, 


Main Ent, Nat. Ger,-Am’n Bank Buildin 

Invests for nopareausenss. ¢ lence Solicited. 
Send for printed matter on St.Paul.State Agent Ameri- 
can Surety Company of | ew York. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 
REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Snvennenty “eho. Money loaned. 
a, We have avery 1 











Interest Cou- 
and its en 


e list of property 
virons. ‘erences : 
ae St. Paul Prust Co., National: German- 
Correspondence 


Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 





A. 8. HATCH & 00,, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Steck Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought ‘and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
beught and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





Gx NET INTEREST 


JARVIS-CONK I IN §% 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


ANSAS CITY, MO 


K . 
Capital WEED 0.0.000000 000 poked $1,000,000.00 
De ures secuted ty a first mortgages on improved 
real estate teheld by the gocnnte 3 Co.,New York. 


at Office or wri oe 
ROLAND RCONK LI Ea'thle Bld’ g, N.Y. City. 


3% GOLD INVESTMENT, 


y the Iowa Loan 
con" Boneneares geo od interest, poate tn 


Coin at the Chemical Natiohal Bank, 


ng secured by first thabout thre 
a Nebraska, worth abo 
loaned, and steadil 
who look tet ‘for s safety rather. i a high 
rate of interest, should give these debentures 
pte ae gene before investi » > clsewhere; Sebey —— 
at the Chemical National Bank, Morton, 
Ww Son, a York a 3 
F. H. Lion No. 2 Tremont Temple, 
3 yen ie Co., 


Manc' 
MMoutherorth Geneva, 
rs! Cleve! land, Ohio. 
ly to either of the ‘above, 


A SOLID 12 





PER CENT 


on productive Real 
Si*ty by ww National 
Bank ;—y ork y REFERENCES EAST AND WEST. Cor- 
respondence So 
‘dress ALLEN C. “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


-) FIRST MORTGAGE 
7¥ ARM 











H.A. COFERN, 
‘Tre 
Per a as appro mort- 


reliable. 


Wri 
full particulars tod” DICKINSON ry tout Ricks 


mond, Ind, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1866, 


SAFE 
We offer A BOOLU?PE SECU- 


’ 
RITY on Im Farms, Inter- 
AS GOV T yD r cent. collected and sent 
BONDS ree of cost. Have handled double 
bd the funds of other house in the 
state, and without the loss of adollar. Ref.: National 
German-American Bank, St. Paul; Ca: a 2,000,000. 
For other references and particulars, 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St, Paol, Minn 


P, E, TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
3 and 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 

Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
= — Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 
etc., 

Securities bought gaa sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All ‘solicited. © gratuitously responded 
to, Correspondence so! 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT o. 


of Des Moines, 
fers Guarantee 


Nos, 


Sg tele 
Kansas INVESTMENT bs 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 Devonshire St., Boston. 


P.' T. BARTLETT, Ass’t Sec. i. E. - BALL, Pres’t. 


REAL ESTATEIN CHICAGO 


Money Loanedat 5 per cent. eRe cent. apa 6 per 
cent. on improved real estate CARO. Interest. 
collected and remitted sorntennually ML oy out Sie. 
Investments made in im — leago property 
paying 6.per —- to8 vie cent. dese und en ancing 
n value every Rents Gal ed, and eve 
thing inthe na are ‘of real estate bus +4 bp y 
attended to for Eastern parties. Fiftee rs’ expe- 
rience. References as to responsibility phy fidelity of 
clients interest furnished on application. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 


WM. A. MERIGOLD, 
183 La Salle St.,Chicago, Il 





|e GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORT@AGES 
upon IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 
Always to be had of usat @ & 7 per cent. 
Interest semi-annually. Col- 
lectedand remitted free of cost. 







3,500,000 


‘0 INVES’ 
JOHN D. KNOX ¢ & & 00. 
Pioneer Kan. 


TOPEKA, 


And get their Jnvestors’ Guide free, and 
read the profitable experience of 
the patrons of this House, 


AMPLE SECURITY AT [% 
HAVE YOU MONEY 






United States Trust Co. 


NO. 49. WALL. STREET, 
Capital and Surpius 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 
intocourt, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administretors, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JoHN CROSBY BROWN 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHAS. S, SMITH, 


DAN. H. ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILson G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. Macy, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 
Wa. W. PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
S. M. BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 


12 2% FIRST LIEN at Mortzage Bank, Ipswich, 
Dakota. Send for a list of gentlemen re- 
siding near you for whom it has made investment. 


W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston, 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 

Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Miscellaneous 
Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash or 
on margin. Market letter issued upon application. 
Investment securities a speciality 
Private Wires to Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia. 


oO my _ Oe oO 
7% SA HH 89% 





INVESTMENT. 


Loans on choice pakees Farms in the Red 
River and Goose River Valleys, worth three 
to six times the amount of loan, x = 
tablished 1281. No investor ever had t 
wait for interest, ortake land, Farm lands Yoareaks 

to settlers and ‘others. Best of references. Corre- 
pe solicit 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K. HUBBARD & CO.) 


Cc. 8. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. ee 


ANKING HOUS 
B HEN NRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
18 AND 15 BROAD ST. 


(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
intqnent allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
man 


Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, poet 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on adel 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philad elphia. 


FARM 
% LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 
CSar tp investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
ed farms werth three to five times the amount of 
he lean. interest 6 per cent., payable semi-annually 
by coupons. Interest and principal collected and re 
mitted by us without charge. 

All loans receive our careful personal super- 

vislen. 4 All titles approved by our attorn ey. 
ven per cent. loans on choice Denver City prop- 
erty. County and School Bonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to make investments can send the 
money d to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. bet 4 for pase iculars. 

Highest references ¢ 

HA YDEN 4 «Db DICKINS 
_, Bankers, Mooven’ Cole, 
NVEST on oi'cre acs 
WESTERN FARM iWORTEAGE Co. 
) 
Fe PERKINS: LAWRENCE, KAN, “green 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000. 


The Choicest Ist Mort, o Seem Loans, also the 
"s Ten Y: res, based upon i" 





es 
and 4 Tp Offices tn 
Office, 1 87 B'way.C.0.Hive & ‘Gon sgt 


Per Cent. Guaranteed. Conservative In- 
vestments in 


with principal and in- 
1860, and t i in Ga 31 be em: ‘ 
and incorpora with a paid-up capi- 
tal of 50,000 to do a anol banking and A ts 


confine our loans to the Red River ee. within easy 
control of our centrally located office. On the Dakota 
sid@our field embraces the six Red River Valley 
counties containing 15,582 farmers and Mota f acres of 
ed land, and Apepulaticn ¢ £8,242—16,550 m 


formation and references. DAKOTA ONVEST MET 
COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
8 |o: 


Blo. To. 


Amerjcas ineorporated Company, of 


Enns otsburs, paid-u 
capital of & 860 00,600" ana § 5.000 surplus wit 
branches - 4 > and aliteen? Dakota, offer first 


Mortgage Loans in Iowa, ‘Minn., Sanaa and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guara ed, 
Also 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds (obli, ations. of the 
pompany), running 10 years, secured 
loans, deposited with the Mercantile ' 
7. talso issues Demand Certificates of Deposit 
ats ber cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and refer- 
enc 
E. S. Ormsby. Pres,, Emmettsburg, Iowa. 


A. L, Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


“aa DIVIDEND. 


NHE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, 12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, April 22d 
1887.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
es ay dividend of THREE AND Ove-BALy 
. on the capital stock of this bank w: 
payne to stockholders on the SECOND (2d) OF MAY 


Transfer books close to-day and reopen May” Sth, 
prox. 











DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier, 














¢ sunaeetial. 
MERRY FURRIERS. 


Last week the first annual dinner of 
the Manufacturing Furriers’ Association of 
New York Hoffman 
House, in this city. num- 
bered about 100, and a more lively and 
amusing crowd could not easily be brought 


place at the 
The gathering 


took 


together. 

Christopher C. Shayne, 
body knows, presided; he was aided and 
abetted in his designs upon the capital din- 
ner by Russak, Edmund R 
Lyon, Louis Clark, Jr., Herbert Booth 
King, M. Foltz, John Ruszits, Charles A. 
Herpich, John J. Prince, George H. Sow- 
Fred Booss, R. H. Silverman, C. Heid- 
Simmons, 


whom every- 


Benjamin 


den, 
enheimer, Raymond Baker, J. 
Meyer Stern, Samuel Ullman, Gen. James 
R. O’Beirne, and Lieut. E. L. Zalinski. 
Mr. Shayne made the first and 
the happy vein in which he delivered it 


address, 


caused much admiration among his friends 
who declare that he will eclipse Chauncey 
M. Depew little Mr. 
Benjamin Russak responded to the toast, 
‘‘The President of the Association.” Mr. 
Edmund R. Lyon responded to ‘‘ The Fur 
Trade, Its Early History and Growth.” 
Many other speakers entertained the com- 
pany throughout the evening and much 


with a practice. 


satisfaction was expressed with the suc- 
cess of the dinner. 
- 


DRY GOODS. 


THE progress of Lusiness in the market 
for dry goods though moderate during the 
past week, presents many encouraging 
features that calculated to stimulate 
fresh activity in the 
The resume of inland navigation on the 
lakes and 
freights, 


they are 


are 
very near future. 
afford shippers cheaper 
which there 
about to take advantage of, as 
many buyers are appearing upon the mar- 
ket for 
goods. Reports from the interior continue 
to be fairly 
movement is experienced which in some 


rivers 


is every evidence 


re-assortments, as well as new 


encouraging, and a active 
localities is of increasing proportions, due, 
no doubt, to the prevalence of more season 
The near-by trade is reported 
but there is still 
room forimprovement,and warmer wea- 
ther is much needed in order to stimulate 
the demand for Jobbers 
continued to receive somewhat numerous 


able weather. 
more active than of late, 


consumption. 


oraers by mail and wire, but personal se- 
lections were comparatively fair and strict- 
ly moderate in the aggregate amount. As 
usual, at this stage of the season, agents 
out * off- 
styles” of printed and woven dress fabrics, 
and other goods of a fancy character, 
price concessions have been found necessa- 
but 
the most staple cotton goods and really de- 
held. 
satisfactory by 


show more disposition to close 
and 
ry in order to accomplish this object, 


sirable patterned fabrics are firmly 
Collections are 
the majority of commission merchants 
anJ jobbers, and no failures of importance 
trade since our last 


reported 


have occurred in the 
review of the market 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 

The operations in cotton goods were lim- 
ited in the early part of the week, but con- 
siderable improvement was noticeable to- 
ward the close. 
ings and drills are well under the control 
of orders, as are popular brands of fine 
brown and four-yard sheetings, and prices 
remain Bleached shirtings are*in 
light demand, and wide sheetings are more 
or less quiet, but leading makes of cam- 
brics are in fair request and well sold up. 
Cotton flannels are 
that agents cannot now accept orders save 
for delivery ata 


Coarse yarn brown sheet- 


tirm. 


so largely sold ahead 
somewhat remote date. 
Colored cottons, as tickings, cheviots, den- 
checks, 
ings, plaids, etc., 


ims, stripes, fancy woven shirt- 
are moving in moderate 
quantities, and prices remain steady and 
unchanged. 
quiet in first hands, 


reported by leading 


White goods are relatively 
but a fair 
jobbers. 


business is 
For quilts, 
table damasks and scrims there is a steady 
but moderate demand by package buyers. 
Dress and staple ginghams continue in 
pretty good request at first hands, and the 
supply is inadequate to meet the current 
demand, the best makes being sold to ar- 


rive. Seersucker stripes and fancy ‘‘crin- 
kles * are moving steadily, but in lessened 
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quantities, and pine wash bute, as 
jacquards, tufted stripes, bourettes, eta- 
mines, etc., are in fair demand; but corded 
effects, other than a few of the most pop- 
ular styles, are rather slow at present. 
All-wool and worsted dress goods were in 
moderate demand for prompt and future 
delivery, and cashmeres, serges and other 
staple fabrics are steadily held at current 
quotations. Fancy cotton dress goods, as 
Scotch cheviot effects, beige styles, yarn- 
dyed brocades, etc., are doing fairly well, 
and popular makes are closely sold up by 
agents. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The market for woolen fabrics is quiet, 
and business falls short of the volume that 
expected. Orders for 
goods not only run light individually, but 
continue somewhat disappointing in the 
aggregate, while clothiers adhere to ex- 
tremely conservative methods despite 
their comparatively light early purchases. 
Values are no firmer than customary on a 
dull market, but it does not transpire that 
buyers secure any new advantage on de- 
With respect to new orders 
for cloakings, dress fabrics, etc., for later 
delivery, reports generally are tame, with 
more than slight intimations of competi- 
tion that affects values a little unfavorably. 
The reorder demend and the package trade 
in fabrics for present season trade are 
light, and in the few instances where sur- 
plus exists at first hands, prices are not at 
all steady. Jersey cloth is rather quiet, 
but in | Stockinette moves off 
in a very satisfactory manner. Other wool- 
en goods are comparatively neglected. 
Agents report a slight increase in the order 
demand for cotton hose, half-hose and 


spring underwear, but the market for 
these goods is by no means active. Staple 
cotton hosiery is generally steady in price, 


was men’s-wear 


sirable goods. 


good shape. 


and stocks are in pretty good shape at a | 


rule. Wool hosiery and heavy shirts and 
drawers continue in fair request for fu- 
ture delivery, and cardigan jackets, fancy 
knit woolens and Jerseys are in fair de- 
mand by package buyers. The jobbing 
trade in the above-named goods continues 
sluggish, but fair for the stage of the sea- 
son, 
FOREIGN GOODS. 


The market for foreign goods remains 
dull and featureless, and buyers seem to 
have no interest exceptso far as a few re- 
orders are concerned. The liberal supplies 
that were taken earlier in the year seem to 
serve the present demand. This applies 
particularly to wool, silk and cotton piece 
goods. Hosiery, laces and conesiindes 
are affected in some degree by the consid- 
erable quantities of those goods that have 
latterly been distributed through the auc- 
tion rooms. To all accounts, stocks in first 
hands are liberal enough, under present 
conditions, to have some weight upon val- 
ues, and it is not the exception that prices 
are something short of being satisfactory 
to sellers in the instance of the several 
lines of goods above specified. Linens are 
selling in a moderate way only, and of 
white goods the purchases just now are 
on the hand-to-mouth order. Clothing 
woolens remain im unsatisfactory shape, 
with comparatively little new business. 

The imports of dry goods at this port, for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: “ie 

1887. 1888. 
$1,670,444 $2,264,097 


1,762,472 2,258,914 


For the week. 
Entered at the port... 
Thrown on market.... 


Since Jan. Ist. 


Entered at the port... 45,879,244 42 863,644 
Thrown on market.... 46,478,699 45,119,655 





ORIGNATOR 
High Class Tailoring 


FOR 


Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear 
AT MODERATE CHARGES. 


Oth Avenne, bet. 14th and 15th Streets, 


Our New 
Woolens represents the Largest and Most 
Varied Collection of Fine Novelties ever Im- 
ported into this Country. 

Aroiding the two extremes in tailoring, deceptive cheap- 
ness and fancy high prices, our principle is to furnish 
First-class made Garments al consistent charges 

Send for one of our Illustrated reports ot 
Spring and Summer Fashions for Gentle- 
men’s and Ladies’ wear, Published by 

DELURY. 
214 6TH AVE., 


Second Door Above 14th Street, 
OPEN EVENINGS, 


Spring and Summer Stock of 


| 





INDEF ENDENT. 








CHINA 
MATTINGS, 


In stock and ready for im- 
mediate delivery. Owing to 
the heavy arrivals, we have 
bought these goods largely at 
auction at much less than cost, 
and offer them at alower price 
than ever before known. Fan- 
cy, Damask and White, joint- 
less and jointed. 


ALSO 
A full stock of Housekeeping Dry 
Goods, Blankets, Mattresses, Oil 


Cloths, Window Shades, etc., at ex- 

tremly low prices, 

HH. P. WILLIAMS, & CO., 
250 Canal Street, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTRE STREET. 






9, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 


Fain i 6due— 
a\4 0 /a/ Yr 


a Ny 
sal ™ 1st.—To the 
’ superiority of 
Coraline over 


all other ma- 
terials, as a 


stiffener for 
Corsets. 
2d.—To the 


superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 

is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City, 


STEIN’S PATENT ANTI-CAT 
FENCE 
— Seer] 


wl ROTECTOR, 





THE NEW STYLE. 


THE OL) STYL 
No more nizht sernade rs, shrubbery, plant or sleep 
destroyers. A guaranteed prev ventative against cats 
or boys climbing the fence. A nice ornament and — 
a fence preserver. Will ft any fence and can be put 
up by achild. They are nicely pairted and for sale at 
1) cents a yoeee (14 inches long) by all leading hard- 
ware cealkt 
LEWIs sTEIN, Owner and Manuf’r, 178 Center St. 


CORSETS 


BONED WITH KABO. # 

The ONLY CORSET made _that can 
its purchaser after THREE WEE! 3 

Ez. if not found 
PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 

in every res and its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. Sold by first 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imt- 
tations. None genuine without Ball's name on box. 


® CHICACO CORSET CO., 
202 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO. 
4023 Broadway, New York. 
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Upholstery Goods. 


W.&J. Sloane 


Are now showing all the latest 
shades and combinations in SILK 
PLUSHES, SILK DAMASKS, 
BROCATELLES, SILK AND 
WOOL TAPESTRIES, SILK 
AND LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 

~ Also, a splendid collection 
FRENCH CRETONNES in 
designs 


of 
new 
and colorings especially 
adapted for the furnishing of 


COUNTRY HOMES. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES’ 


Cor. 19th St. & 8th Ave., 


NEW YORK CITY. 
IN BUSINESS IN THE SAME LOCALITY 
NEARLY 


NE. 


HALF A CENTURY. 
Special this Week. 


HOSIERY. 


ADIES’ ENeUGE DERBY RIBBED, FULL 
REGU LAR, FAST DYE, WARRANTED, 2c. PAIR. 
LAr FINE ENGLISH AND F 


FOR 


THREAD, PLAIN COLORS AND STRIPES, Syer- 
PAIR. * CHILDRENS FRENCH RIBBED, FULL 
REGULAR, WHITE FEET, SPLIT SOLES, ALL 


SIZES, 19. PAIR. 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


SLEVELESS GAUZE_VESTS, SILK_ BINDING 


PEARL BUTTONS, 3 FOR $1,060. eeu egee 
VES" RTH 6c. CHIL NS’ GOSSA- 
MER VESTS 16 TO 26 INCH, AT 25c RGAIN. 

pifa%; 9 RSETS, HEAVILY BONED, Waite AND 


ne Ge. 
INFANTS" LAWN LACE EMBROIDERED CAPS, 
FROM lic. UP. 


SPECIAL. 


RPIVERRAL CLOTHES WRINGERS, FULLSIZE, 


1 
CEDAR PAILS, 3 BRASS HOOPS, lic 
PATENT ¥OLDING WORK- TABLES, POLISHED 
ASH, AT $1.19. 
SARATOGA TRUNKS, $2.49. STEAMER TRUNKS, 
$2.19. iMITATION LEATHER UNKS, {RO 
ae ND,32 INCHES, KOR PACKING PU POSES 


* CHILDRENS’ CARRIAGES, FULL LINE. 
RE RIGERATORS, WOODEN W ARE, BASKETS, 
ETC. 

Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES AND SPECIAL BAR- 
GAINS FOR OUT-O.-TOWN PURCHASERS. 


OWEN JONES’ SONS, 
19th Street, Cor. Sth Ave., N. Y. City. | 


CARPETS 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE OF 


NOVELTIES IN WILTONS, GOBELINS, MO- 
QUETTES. YVELVETS, BRUSSELS, ETC., IN EX- 


CLUSIVE STYLES, EVER OFFERED TO THE 
PUBLIC, ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 


VELVETS. 


1,00 PIECES ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND 


EQUAL TOTHE ORIGINAL ENGLISH VELVETS, 


AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR ACTUAL WORTH. 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH MAKES, PATTERNS 
THAT WF SHALL NOT DUPLICATE, TO CLOSE 
OUT QUICKLY AT LESS THAN COST OF 
IMPORTATION 


INGRAINS. 


. BEST EXTRA SUPER IN- 
WEAVE, AT REMARKABLY 
LOW PRICES. 


MATTINGS 


CHINA AND JAPANESE (STRAW) MATTINGS, 
(OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION,) IN RARE 
AND NOVEL EFFECTS, STYLES NOT TO BE 
FOUND ELSEWHERE. 
WHITE FROM $% PER ROLL OF 4 YARDS. 
RED CHECK AND FINE FANCY PATTERNS, 
FROM $8 PER ROLL. 


1,000 CHOICE DESIGNS 
GRAINS, NEW 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE.,AND 13TH ST.,N. Y, 


ae 





XUM 





XUM 
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| SUGAR. 3 Granted that the broker performs certain 
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\ y Granulated, Standard sip cadeseeas THE EQUITABLE BUILDING. per his equipment of special knowledge 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


Table Linens. 


BLEACHED TABLE LINEN, i&c., 4ic., 50c., Gc., 
9. A YARD. 

CREAM ALL-LINEN TABLE DAMASKES, 23c., %c., 
5e.. 40c., We. A YARD. 

CREAM ALL-LINEN COLORED BORDERED 
FRINGE CLOTHS, IN FOLLOWING SIZES AND 
PRICES: 

6-4, 7-4, 8-4, 10-4, LH, 44, 


50c, 70c, 90c,. 95c, $1.25 $1.45 Each, 
EXTRA QUALITY CREAM DAMASK CLOTHS, 
FRINGED AND FANCY-COLORED BORDERS. 
8-4, 10-4 124, 


$2. $2.50. $3 Each, 
WITH NAPKINS TO MATCH, $1.50 A DOZEN. 
TURKEY-RED TABLE DAMASKS, FROM 35c., 40c., 
50c., 59c., TO $1.25 A YARD. 


NAPKINS. 


48 LINEN TABLE NAPKINS, 60c., 65c., Tic., $1, 
$1.25, $1.50 A DOZEN. 

84 LINEN TABLE NAPKINS, $1.90, $1.50 $1.75, $2 
A DOZEN. 

FRINGED NAPKINS, WITH COLORED BOR- 
DERS, (0c., 7ic., $1, $1.25, $1.35, $1.50 A DOZEN. 

LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF LINEN CRASH 
FROM 6c., 7., 8¢., 10c., 12c., Me., 16c., TO 2c. A 
YARD. 





LINEN GLASS TOWELING, 8&c., 1@c., 12c., Me. 
léc., 18e. A YARD. 
GERMAN HAND TOWELING, lic., lic., 1&c., 20c. 


2c. A YARD. 


TOWELS, 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF DAMASK 
TOWELS FROM 9., llc., 124¢c., Mc., 1fc., 19¢., 25c., 30c. 
EACH. 

HUCK TOWELS,.&c., llc., Mc., 16c., 20c., 25c., S5e 
EACH. 

230 DOZEN FANCY TURKISH 
EACH; GOOD VALUE AT ic. 

OTHER QUALITIES, 8c., 124¢c., 2c. 2%c., 38c., TO 
Tc. EACH. 

GERMAN FEATHER TICKING, 38c., 45c., 50c., 65¢ 
A YARD. 

GERMAN CHECKED BED COVERING, 25c., 29%., 
35c., A YARD. 


LACES. 


IN LARGE ASSORTMENT AND VERY LOW 

PRICES. 

BLACK ESCURIAL LACE, Lic., 20c., 22c., 25c., 30c., 
TO $1.35 A YARD. 

BEIGE ESCURIAL, lic., 18c., 20c., 25c., A YARD UP. 

BLACK SPANISH GUIPURE, 9c., l5c., 18c., 29c., 
25c.,A YARD UP. 

ORIENTAL LACES, ALL WIDTHS, 3c. TO Tic. A 
YARD. 

WOOL LACES AT MARKED REDUCTIONS, 3c 
9c., 10c., lic., 25c., A YARD. 


Beaded Grenadines. 


yBRACK BEADED AT $2.15, $2.50, $2.75, 83, TO $15 A 

a 1 BEAG 5 BEADED NET e., %5e., $1, $1.75, $225 TO 

i0) AND 42-INCH CHANTILLY AND GUIPURE 

SPANISH i‘LOUNCING CHANTILLY AT $1.%, $1.75. 

wQuircne p SPANIS i $1.15, $1.35, $1.75, $2.25, $2.75 
SPANIS 2.25, 

0 $5.50 A YARD. — 


Oriental Flouncings. 


40-INCH GRE aM AND BEIGE, 4ic., 59c., 65c., 79. 
TO $1.75 A YARD. 
TRISH POINT SLOUNCING, 5c., 65c., 99c., $1, AND 


TWo- TONED IRISH POINT PLOUNCINGS, 7ic., 
85c., $1 AND $1.23. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


SOLICITED, AND CAREY L ATTENTION PROM- 
SAMPLES BY MATL FREE OF CHARGE 


Fashion Magazine, 


PUBLISHED BY US QUARTERLY, WILL BE 
FOUND A RELIABLE AND OsE/UL AID TO OUT- 
O¥ =— RESIDENTS IN MATTERS Of SHOP- 


‘Sac. per Auvam, er 1: or 15c, Single Copy. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 31, 311 1-2 TO 321 GRAND ST., 


53to 70 ALLEN, 59 to65 ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 


Weekly HMacket Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


TOWELS, léc., 





S TO COUN. 


|For the week ending Saturday, April 30th, 1887. 


COFFEE. 
| or RE eS ROE ep. ea Pee > ee! a @29 
Ea esoe bina nts oven Ria Semeaed 24@26 
vn dcctienaeGee -0%a<0 <cvasund 2144@23 
ING yiccacndedwneadesGieGeess. awa 22 @23 
SR Ractuh bisa tundwsheares iodide ies veoantahe 17 @22% 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest Ve Ge eee ae 17 @7%5 
ase ,)  °  Keatbegeccerke 16 
Young Hyson, Oe. weaelainOa® Meshal 14 @70 
Hyso - a SRR BIS. 14 @50 
English EE c ""  tueducershennns 7 @65 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to eae pene kawiiel 52 4 
itch ax tnghlcghas dv od 51 










s 
Extra C Whit 





Extra C Yellow 
Rae 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, Mo. 1, Ld bbl. (200 the)... «- $24 00 
Gloucester No.2“ ............ _ 
Codfish, boneless, 60 > Ste ee 
Shredded, 1 Tins, # doz... .... 17 
Halibut, Iceland, ALA, Reewnegiee ses 10 
Herring, Medium. scaled. WS cicacs ces vv 
PROVISIONS. 











occ pv cccctacseee 7 00 9°00 
Facet, per ee eee 10 0 10 30 
Cur Mz 
‘Smoked ne 124@ 18 
ee "eee 8 
DRESSED HOGS............ ....-+ 7 ™, 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs............. _ 7 
Prime eg td i estatswase ssesa0es 25 26 
Choice Dairy, tubs....... 9°... — 25 
Western, o op to good, tubs........ 1 @ 2 
MONE. shbeacssand Miatebiescuscce eV b @ 16 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small........ ........... —-@ 
Fine State Factory............... eecsacd —@ 18 
I ao Sia oct anne asecerees _ 
Pineapple, <a size, 4 in case......... — @4 2% 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case......... — @3 2 
Schweitzer, American, # ........... 15 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent . 
EE, csccudeees e054 ‘x0ass aca 
Perfestion Roller Process, Minn. Spring, 
= ~ hi nest f =. ores -§ 
nn. Spring 
New Process, een wine Wheat.. . 515 
XXX St. Louis. a _— Wheat.. . 523 
Pastry White Wheat............ ...+- 48 
ter Wheet, Roller Process....... Larpbasel 5 15 
Brilliant XXX Family ines aide lobe < edbeta 490 
AA XX Family. Chatee V eee Wheat...... 5 00 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.................... 4% 
Good Value, XX Tomi Ww inter Wheat..... 4 80 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 5 65 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 475 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b -s 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn..... 3 75 








GRAIN. 
Ungraded 2222222222222! — sawa@ — 9654 
Ungraded Leaked saeMRede enue oa ~ rity 4 — oe 
| Se ener -- - 
ES cu Nricscs Seaeneneee -- @- 
eee —— @-® 
pO OS Se —-— @— 8% 
4 % Saas ~~ @ — 36 
BEANS: 
SN is, nia, Saeaaooiteees 170 @ 1% 
REE pon ene per —-— @-— 
Ns ch-ctteitiaw an nccwmeniei 200 @ 210 
EAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ —--—- @118 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
coum, ke. Se ce a — 95 
ts, 60 lbs........ .—— @— 8 
Midditne, 80 to 100 1 .— 8 @ 10 
Sharps, fine..... - 10 1 05 
ye 3 oe — 1H — 80 
Screenings..... ..—- 0 @— % 
HAY AnD STRAW. 
Hay? Wor ge Perse. ..$— 8 2-9 
ha aia eee —7 @— 7% 
Hay, No. Se . eogaccanaa — 0 — 6 
Hay, No.8 lee PEAS —5 @-—— 
Hay, Clover , ge I EE — 44 @— 5 
Hay, clover mix'd ** RO Ee ER —5 @— @ 
Hay, sa eee. senegeason —6 @— 
enw, | long a ORE EX —55 @— @ 
Straw, short . . nhiewbieama —-N) @-— 
Straw, Oat ee ee —44 @— 50 
Straw, Wheat ©. Rees —-4 @— 4 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. — @ii 
I, eee Lions nun de ange iciccs sale 2 @is 
Western, fresh-laid...................-2- — @Ix 
BR GN Bo Rh itis da bw cc dh tinderenesavcte 1 15 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice.................. 10 @14 
State and } even 17 = 
- an Yestern Springs. -—- @-— 
“SHIT GLO ie RS 1046@12 
Spring DRG os a cbstksnsaavatcsckenheion 13 @I16 
Di aadis sacWbariwasadviaanaanorseeeade 6 @9 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, poten, | aa $ 1 874@ 2 75 
{ae 250 @ 2% 
Onions, Red, pe , S=aeeeoe 300 @5 8 
White, | >) = 700 @900 
Cabbage: Southern, per bbl...... 200 @469 
uash, Marrow, per bbl. -—-— @258 
Turnips, L. I., per bbl.. 100 @150 
Turnips, white, per bbi 2 50 @ 3 00 
Beets, per bbl........... 200 @2 8 
Carrots, per bbl........ 123 @1 
Parsnips, per bbl........... - 16 @25 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate.... —— @sW 
Kadishes, per 100 bunches........ —-hM @10 
a 20 @S 
Lettuce, per DDL........5..00+.ce0e. 800 @60 
_— ) ) eee 500 @700 
Asparagus, per doz. bunches..... 500 @7 00 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Oranges, Fla., choice to fancy, per 
RFR Ee Fees et ae $5 4 @sb po 









Strawberries, per qt.......... é @ 

Apples, Bald win, per bbl.. .. 300 @S5 2 
- Greenings, per bbl 450 @5 00 
Bi paseo, ar bbl. 350 @A 00 
“ Spy, 2 


Pecans, per } 





‘oss Ro 
Webster's Dictions 
SERICAN TEA CO., 

Pe. Be om hand 33 Vesey St., New York. 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 

“ Strong Slat’’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 





COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ , Machinists 


ast cor, FULTON & & DUTCH 8ts., N. Y. 








THE most magnificent business struc- 
ture in this country, and probably 
in the whole world, is undoubtedly that 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 


| this city, which was opened for public in- 


spection on Monday last, and was visited by 
forty or fifty thousand people. It is, and 
probably will be for years to come, a won- 
der among the many wonders of this great 
city and this thriving age. It speaks to the 
world of a nation yet in its infancy, of the 
unparalleled progress and prosperity of 
a people who know how to work and 
how to achieve, by steady strokes and 
a steady march, what they aim to do. 
But besides the magnificence and beauty of 
this immense edifice there is another 
wonder about it which is spoken of by all 
who inspect it. How such a solid pile of 
smoothly finished granite and beautifully 
polished marble could be put together in a 
single year is, and long will be, amystery 
anda marvel to most people. But not to those 
who know the man and the men to whom 
belongs the honor of planning and show- 
ing to the people of this pushing and driv- 
ing metropolis, that where there is a will, 
there can easily be found a way to do seem- 
ing impossibilities. 

We have watched the progress of the 
Equitable from its birthday to the present 
time, and have rejoiced as we have aright 
to do, as citizens, in its wonderful prosper- 
ity. Itsnew and beautiful building will be 
visited and carefully inspected, year by 
year, by thousands who will look at and 
admire it, and see what can be done by 
steady and hard work in a good cause. 

The Equitable building occupies nearly 
a whole square and it is located in the very 
center of business, on the most prominent 
and best known thoroughfare in New 
York, directly among our leading banks 
and solid bankers, within a stone’s throw 
of the Stock Exchange and the Custom 
House, and but a few steps distant from 
thesub-Treasury of the United States, and, 
in a word, it stands on the very spot, of all 
others, best adapted to the present and 
prospective wants of the great corpora- 
tion to which 1t belongs. 

As an investment, we believe that the 
building is a safe one, and one that is 
likely to remain so, permanently. It is 
equally safe against fire and burglars, and 
a corporal’s guard of its faithful attend- 
ants could easily put to flight almost any 
invading army. 

We sincerely congratulate the officers 
and trustees of the Equitable Life Assur 
ance Society and its immense constituency 
of policy-holders on the conpletion of the 
new and splendid structure spoken of. 

A NEW COMPACT. 

A MOVEMENT having considerable prom- 
ise isnow making among the underwriters 
of this city to form a new compact on a 
plan quite unlike the old ones. The prop- 
osition is that the companies engaging in 
it associate themselves for the purpose of 
saving the duplicating of expenses in su- 
pervision, adjustment, inspection, etc., 
which can be as well performed once for 
all as separately for each. This is practi- 
cally an adaptation of the ‘* underwriters 
agency” plan under which several com- 
panies have heretofore combined to write 
a joint policy, under the management of a 
single agency. 

It is entirely true that the sole founda- 
tion for insurance is the premium, and an 
adequate premium; also that the man who 
buys insurance at inadequate rates is too 
smart, being smart at his own expense, 
and that he by just so much misses the 
thing he really wants and becomes his 
own insurer. It is probably also true 
that few men knowingly pay unsafe 
rates, although perhaps few would let 
slip an opportunity for a ‘‘ cut,” be- 
cause of the chance that others will pay 
the adequate rates which cover the lucky 
exception. Men will persist in paying for 
insurance the least they can, as for every- 
thing else, however they may agree as to 
the necessity of adequate rates; this may 
as well be recognized. It is said that the 
broker holds the situation; that the cus- 
tomers are “‘ his,” and that he is the real 
party who buys insurance. This is proba- 
bly true—at least, it is too nearly true. 





and experience, quite other than and dis- 
tinct from the mere clerical work of mak- 
ing the applications, looking after expira- 
tion, dates, tc.; grant that the insurance 
broker, like the customs broker, is a 
necessity to the business man, and, in the 
one case as in the other, largely beceuse 
of the intricacy and complex nature of 
the details involved; then the difference is 
that the employer of the customs broker 
pays for his services and is aware of the 
fact, while the employer of the insurance 
broker supposes the company pays the 
broker, notwithstanding the universal ap- 
plication of the fixed law that the consum- 
er pays all expenses. If these are the 
facts, it seems therefore that the insurance 
broker holds his customers by the virtue 
of the ‘‘saving” he effects on their pre- 
miums; he divides with them the commis- 
sion allowed him by the companies. 

Starting at this, the question seems to 
be plumply whether the companies can 
make acombination which can success- 
fully attempt to leave out the broker, and 
obviously this can be done, if at all, only 
by touching him at his strong point— 
namely, his hold on the property owner. 
The proposition is to compete with him 
on prices, by offering a concession to 
property owners who will agree—and who 
will consent to make fulfillment of such 
agreement a condition to be plainly in- 
serted in the policy contract — to 
give the whole of their insurance to the 
companies which associate as proposed. 
It isclaimed that by such association an 
important economy in expenses can be 
effected, which will allow a concession to 
the insured; that this is all in accord with 
recognized rules of discriminating on 
price in favor of large wholesale trans- 
actions, and that business men will be 
prompt to see and appreciate the point. 
To quote from a circular letter, issued 
from the Continental office: 

“It 1s proposed that our association pro- 
ceed to organize at once an effective system 
of inspection, supervision and rating, with 
facilities for dividing the expense of main- 
taining this work so equitably among all of 
the companies as to give them, singly and 
collectively, great advantages over all out- 
side companies, thus enabling them to write 
with greater profit, though at lower rates, 
than companies acting independently of 
such organization. They can secure for 
themselves and their customers all of these 
advantages if they can control the whole 
amount of insurance on the risks rated, and 
we believe that intelligent property owners 
will gladly co-operate with them on this 
basis of mutual advantage. In one impor- 
tant respect alone their system will com- 
mend itself to the average merchant or- 
manufacturer who, instead of being an- 
noyed, as now, with twenty or thirty inspec- 
tors, for as many different companies, many 
of whom are incompetent, and each of 
whom must be permitted to examine into 
important trade secrets—will be taxed with 
explanations to only one thoroughly com- 
petent expert whose suggestions will be 
valuable and acceptable. It is confidently 
believed that, at no distant day, this impor- 
tant improvement in method can be secured. 

‘‘Even if outside companies offer to write 
at the same rates of premium, it will be ap- 
parent to intelligent property owners that 
they must be competing with the associated 
companies at such great disadvantages as 
to imply reasonable doubts of their ability 
to make good the promises in their policies. 

‘In conclusion, What is the situation in 
this city and vicinity to-day, and what is the 
remedy for it ? 

““A majority of the companies will have, 
by united effort. a system of rating the risks 
and conducting the business at a minimum 
of expense, but a minority of companies 
will enjoy none of the benefits of it. They 
are at present feeding with us on the larger 
risks and competing against us to break 
prices on the smaller ones. 

“What is the remedy? Let us take the 
property holders into our counsels and give 
them the benefit of that reduction which we 
can afford to make on the larger risks in re- 
turn for their giving us such a volume of 
business as will enable us to do the work for 
them more cheaply. The community to-day 
is disturbed as tothe situation and is con- 
cerued as to the stability of the companies 
themselves. Merchants and property own- 
ers would prefer an intelligent system of 
rating which secures insurance at pps st 
possible cost to Any open warfare of rates 
which weakens their indemnity. They will 
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not be slow to take advantage of our offer, 
and the non-associating companies, with 
policies canceled on all the risks of which 
they cannot carry the whole value, 
will be forced to live entirely on the 
smaller ones on which their own cut rates 
prevent their makinga living. There can 
be but one result. They will soon see their 
error and knock at our doors for admission. 
They should then be admitted to full fellow- 


ship, and then let us be true to ourselves and | 


to our policy-holders, whose trustees we are, 
and make rates on the unrated property 
which shall not be exorbitant or unjust, but 
reasonable and fair alike to insurer and in- 
sured.” 

A meeting was held during the past 
week, at which some sixty members of the 
Tariff Association, representing a hundred 
and twenty-five companies, were present; 
the time was nearly all devoted to discus- 
sion whether it is practicable to make the 
proposed concessions. This was decided in 
the affirmative, details being referred toa 
future meeting, and it may be assumed 
that the experiment 1s to be tried. On its 
behalf it is urged that the agreeing com- 
panies will practically control the situa- 
tion, by controlling ‘ all of that very large 
portion of the mercantile and manufactur- 
ing risks whose value as single risks will 
be above the carrying capacity of the com- 
panies which are not members of the asso- 
ciation.” Necessarily, the non-union com- 
panies must be left free to fight with one 
another and with the union, as to the 
rates of the smaller risks which are not 
too large for these outsiders to carry; on 
the other hand, as the income 
outsiders would largely be confined to 
those smaller risks, at inadequate rates, 
they would hardly be long in discovering 


of these 


that they were in a non-paying position. 

The subject of * is also dis- 
cussed somewhat in the circulars referred 
to, with the necessity of enforcement of 
rules against members guiity of bad faith; 
the suggestion is made that the President 
whose letter caused the dissolution of the 
late compact would have done better—if 
his own company did keep faith, as al- 
leged—by causing the dishonest members 
to be brought to bar. This is the weak 
spot, has shown, and we 
still fear that no joint discipline will ever 
secure good faith if the joint danger is un- 
able to do it. However, the most hearty 
good wishes are bound in advance to this 
and any other sincere attempt to better 
the situation. 

One observation is made worth noting 
specially: ‘‘It is safe to assume that proper- 
ty owners might discover that the lines car- 
ried by such minority of companies, to say 
nothing of the inadequacy of their rates, 
were such as to make reliance on them 
for security in case of sweeping fire a farce; 
and it is not unlikely that property own- 
ers, even in the case of these risks of small- 
er value, would prefer, at fair prices, the 
policies of companies in an association 
comprising nine-tenths of the capital and 
assets of thecountry.” It may prove the 
question, as to realizing this hopeful pros- 
pect, what are ‘‘fair” prices; yet we thor- 
oughly concur in the idea of taking the 
sublic into confidence, this having often 
een suggested in this column. How 
should this be done? There can be no better 
and more direc t way than to say to prop- 
erty owners: ‘‘Under existing conditions, 
insurance costs so much, and it cannot be 
furnished for less except at the cost and 
consumption of capital. If you wish— 
which we cannot yp ane you, as capable 
business men, really do—to buy insurance 
at less than cost, we can only say that you 
cannot buy it here; we shall do business on 
business rules, or not at all.” Is it doubted 
that reputable business men, whose busi- 
ness is the most desirable, would appreci- 
ate this position? They have never been 

ut to the test, for the position has never 
een taken. It requires some courage to 
take this position, but we really believe 
that in it is the solution of the trouble. 

Fi at a 2 


discipline ” 


as experience 


DEFECTIVE FLUES, ETC. 


WE have heretofore had occasion to 
refer to the Chronicle's fire insurance sta- 
tistics as the completest and best of the 
kind extant—in fact, there is nothing else 
approaching them in this important field 
of statistical information. The volume 
for the year 1886 is now before us, and to 
anybody who views its pages with 
the slightest attention there appears on 
every one of them, as plainly as if painted 
in large red letters across their face, the 
word carelessness. Take, for example, 
among the summaries, the striking col- 











|, ored diagrams, showing the comparative 
P nember of dwelling-hovse fires in the 
United States, by causes, during the last 
three years, covering over 7,300 fires. The 
page is covered with small squares, ** defec- 
tive lighting apparatus” being the smallest, 
and the size increases progressively until 
the largest is reached, which is ‘‘ defective 
flues ” and is some six hundred times the 
size of the smallest. The six largest are 


| explosion of lamps and lanterns, sparks, 


matches, forest and prairie fires, incendia- 
rism, defective flues. The line of distinc- 
tion between some causes which might be 
coupled as virtually the same—for ex- 
ample, children playing with fires and 
bonfires, plumbers’ furnaces and thawing 
water-pipes, explosion of oil stoves and 
gasoline, stove-pipes, sparks, and defective 
flues—is not very plain; but the last named 
has the peculiarity that, more than any 
other, it is a fault of construction. Fires 
from a chimney top—for instance, from a 
chimney burning out—are doubtless in- 
cluded under the head of ‘‘ sparks”; the 
defective flue, responsible for more dwell- 
ing-house fires than any other cause, is 
evidently a flue so badly planned or built 
that it is not fire-tight and so passes 
through itself either actual fire or an ex- 
cessive heat. Does it require much ability 
to build a safe flue? Apparently not, nor 
does it require much carelessness to build 


an unsafe one. For example, when a 
stupid, lazy, or recklessly careless man 


builds a flue with the wooden beams pro- 
jecting into it, no more ingenious fire-trap 
could have been devised. Necessarily, the 
beams char, after thoroughly drying in 
the warm air current; after being eaten 
away, the charring process works slowly 
inward until a little air current starts it 
into flame, which finds flues ready in the 
customary open spaces between floors, and 
there is another fire.by the dispensation of 
Providence, whose laws respond to the 
provocation offered by human careless- 
ness. Does it seem to the reader that such 
a case is too extreme to be an actual one. 
It ought to be so, and yet such cases have 
actually occurred; beams with protruding 
charred ends have been found within 
chimney flues, thus furnishing the proof, 
and in how many other cases the proof 
has disappeared with the dwelling is left 
for conjecture. 

A few illustrative cases occur to us here. 
The occupants of an upper floor ina Brook- 
lyn ‘* flats” building were surprised to see 
thin wreaths of smoke curling up at the 
edge of one of their front windows, the 
smoke seeming to come from behind the 
folding inside blinds; the building was 
promptly searched from cellar to roof, and 
the nearest apparent approach to the 
source of the smoke was in a wood fire 
which had just been started in the grate 
of the flat two floors below. In a similar 
building in this city, occupants of an 
upper flat were alarmed by smoke curling 
up through a mat lying on the carpeted 
floor; as nearly as they could discover, the 
smoke came from a fire just started, several 
floors below. A few years ago, a large 
factory of ‘‘ agate” ware, situated a few 
miles from Brooklyn was destroyed by a 
fire caused by the boiling over of a vat of 
fat. Also, not many years ago, a large 
warehouse in Brooklyn was destroyed by 
a fire caused by ignition of oil dripping 
from a heated journal. 

In the case last named, the oil had been 
allowed to drip on woodwork, without the 
cheap safeguard of a tin drip-pan which 
even an ordinary fool should be naturally 
expected to provide; the friction of a neg- 
lected bearing ignited the oil nearest it, 
and this ignited oil dripped on the oil pud- 
dle on the unprotected floor. A cleverly 
simple arrangement—could a train leading 
to a barrel of powder have been better ad- 
justed? In the case of the factory, every- 
body knows, or should know, that fat is 
hotter at the boiling point than water is, 
and that it readily boils over; yet the 
wooden floor was left unprotected with 
metal, ready for the event, which occurred 
when its time came. 

And what could be more alarming than 
the thought—when we once take in the 
serious import of that fact—that buildings 
are so constructed that a fire started in an 
intended place sends its smoke through 
walls and floors, finding its way every- 
where? It is simple and literal fact that, 





with very fare exceptions even among 
the ‘‘ fire-proof” class, American buildings 
are gigantic stoves. A stove of the best class 
is astructure of slow burning material, pro- 
vided with flues or air-spaces through 
which flame and heated air may pass; as 
an unintended flue, if adapted to such 
purpose, operates the same as an intended 
one, it is clear that the American brick- 
walled building is in fact a stove, its con- 
tents serving as fuel. How well the stove 
and contents fulfill their unintended pur- 
pose (if such-expression is admissible), is 
shown by the fact that city firemen rarely 
expect to todo more than confine within 
its four walls any fire which has obtained 
a good start; the building is ‘ gutted, 
this expression meaning that the fuel in 
the stove burns out, together with the 
wooden portions of the stove itself. 

There is a moral at once serious and ob- 
vious. It has been pointed out and urged 
thousands of times, and, as far as visible 
improvement in building and habits of oc- 
cupation shows, with hardly any more 
influence than would be exerted upon a 
hyena by reading the best tracts aloud to 
him. 


—_——---—- -- oe 
THE HOM@PATHIC LIFE. 


THE attachment of stock and fixtures 
during the past week is probably the end- 
ing of this company, whose apparent at- 
tempts to shake off policy-holders were 
lately made the subject of comment. The 
company was not a large or important one 
and its departure will be of trivial conse- 
quence, although the incident will of 
course be seized as being ‘‘ another” life in- 
surance company gone and as an argument 
that the safest way is to insure with con- 


cerns which have no assets at all. The 
Homeepath shibboleth was low rates and 
‘*homoepaths lower still.” A specialty in 
— however, is no guaranty of success in 

fe insurance, which is a cold matter of 
business and must conform to fixed busi- 
ness rules and be conducted with ability. 
The fate of this small company signifies 
nothing more than the elementary fact 
a stated. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful lence, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its mertts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


r 4 
NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, fig New York, 
69th Semi-Annual Statement, x 1st, 1887. 

CASH CAPITA i. -. . §00, 3 
Reserve for Reinsur: 1, 9S2 p>: Li 
Reserve for all other liabiiitie S391 
SEs cudeovex -sscdncesus 45 340 
, .ssrkusseteanchsenaigpuniiee $2,260,479 86 
Potiey-holers in this Company have a Protec- 
ey a of 


tion under the 
NEW YORK SAF FU ND” LAW, 


PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOs.F. GOODRICH, Viggrenean. 
WESTPOLLOCK, Sec. . HOWE, Asst. Sec 


AMERICAN 


Fire Instrance Company. 











NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
I IR isc ccatcctssisnncccensed $400,000 00 
I, a aiiisincntinecsetenestes 701,272 67 
Unearned premiums and other 


sso ssescsasaa sessssesaced 193,165 03 


WOCAD. .ncrccccccvccscccccocccesccced 81,294.437 70 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. C@., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS,) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers swanted for -desira- 
ble territory, to whom per and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 








ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE OR ACOIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

a 


NEW MARRS TREE OOF PUR pina, 
Nos. 527-331 CHESTNUT STREET 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CApIt st... asiieediibtdine. enpeusedtbnadpanial $2,000,000 Ou 

The Co also rent . INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLARPH OOF VAUL ‘eee varying from 
$15 to $75, Sg to sive. a extra size for Ae 
tions and bankers; aiso desirable Safes in_ upper 
vault for S10 — and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Rente 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED ae THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of Svery, deserip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JE 

Y, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAVE KEEPING. ON 

SPECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


>) 
INCOME COLL RED AMD. F REMITTED FOR A 
The Company act as EXECUTORS. ADMINISTRA- 
TORS and GUARD!ANS, and REC XEIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of eve’ y description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Comppaay, 
As additional security, the Company has 4 oe 
Trust capital of $1, 000, primarily responsible for 
their trust obligations. 


WILLS BECETED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. aaa Th taeeeeceeee and in charge of 


the Trust Depa nt. 
ATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 


ROBERT 
DIRECTORS: 

Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 

Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
Edward T. steel, 
Thomas Drake, 
Le McKean, 
Sohn Cc. Bullitt 














George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gi 





J. M,. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary. 


OFFIC! E OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the dist of December, 1828. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $5,809,250 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


SI, FI cdc ccdcctcesseccicccesisorss 1,426,049 46 


_%, zs 200 9 


Total Marine Premiums...............+. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, — 
1886 to 31st December, 1886...............- $3,817,699 80 


Losses paid during the same 


Pr cscocccensensesncecses $2,205,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 
0 SS ee 841,578 15 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $9,382,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GRERSE GE. occ cccsscescecoscscscsccesecce 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
SE Rs ct aceccccucetscecnssssenineesss 285,254 68 

DEI, csccnnsecsvercnesargnen veccontinnes - $12,44 444,511 5 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ‘certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February uext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1282 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 158¢, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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J. D. JONES, DOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Ww. i H. MOORE, wiL LIAM D. MORGAN, 
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WM. ais WILLIAM CE, 
BENJ: AMIN H. (EIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 
JOSIAH 0. LO JAMES G. T, 
EDMUND W COR IES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

BERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIK 
WILLIAM DEGR . N.DENTON SMITH, 

RACE GRA GEORGE BLIS 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL 

LLIAM H. MACY. EDW’D KLOYD-JONES, 

ND, ANSON W. HARD, 


D. 7. Ww pr MAITLAND, 

WILLIAM H. WEB JNO. EDGAR JOHNSUN, 
CHARLES P. BURD he IRA BURSLEY. 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. Total Surplus......... aaeaaes 88 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or x) attention an, et poe public is « called to ihe dew 
. eature in e Insurance - 

Se ian einen: | Bey ati Means et pc 
; 512 W; * e same premium a oe week ole Life Pol- 

wa aadbaternoen : ies. Th olicies participate in ual distri- 


ic ese 
bution of are subject - he" Massachu- 


THEUNITEDST ATES | Sesser et 5 trac ve 


5 a eo explanatory of th of = vow] Feature may be 
Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, ‘BOSTON, 


261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


New mee 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 











GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 
ath Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory | Cash ca) 
proofs are received at the Home Office 
Absolue security, combined with the la it liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


All rws of Tontine Policies issued. 








$2,501,858 66 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





Are You Interested in Life Insurance? 


If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of the Providence Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smallest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 





At age 38 Policy No. 13,253 8% 40 
“ 36 “ “ 13,884 99 0 
“ « “4 “ “ 13,325 12 80 
“« B&H “ “ 13,420 132 €0 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


CONTINENTAL 


Insurance Company, 
of New York. 





OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


1887. 


$5,239,981 28 
$298,278 O9 
118,478 21 
34,567 52 
2,383,800 53 


Statement January lst, 


Total Cash Assets - - - - - 
ny oo 5 neces bund kb neeepeaoesdeeates maaawaiee 
Reserve for Inland Marine Losses....................0  ceeeeeceeeeeees 
Reserve for Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......................... 
RESERVE FOR REcINSURANCE............ccccccccccccescecccees 


(Of which for Inland Marine $32,950). 
Ne Se I NI oie daadnss occn wand beateveundaciectduaidss 30,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1887...... sila eteetshon sedan tarda aasaiten 1,374,856 93 
ee Ss 565 bain cnacknesdoawanibdseesasdessusdawenseh cemeeecedere 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets, as above - - - - - $5,239,981 28 
The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York 
Safety Fund Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 





H. H. LAMPORT, President. 


F.C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


CORPORATE sa 
FIDELITY AND C TALTY COMPANY, 


Cash Capital in Dp. 8. 8. Bende...3 73; fsb ibe Wh | Aseste ane te iat, 188 1887... pbkeeeecesen $578,105 05. 
en 
Officials of Banks, Ralire ads and Mati Compan and Cle ks of Publi 
Companies, Institutions and Commercial rms igp, Companion oF auRErT Sui? from this Com- 
pany at moderate L~ - +s -f-- pene ose Company are accepted ww York, Pennsylva- 
mnecticut, and oti 
Accident Polici ng Injury. 
Full ntermatberente a etal rates Vesariae oss Spee, Deosh. eat pice biin Uae 


ils, ra Agents. 
ee ST Re ACS AY eee al Mites Wik tee ena: 
8. A. E. fh Verma ye, John L. Riker, Wm. is 


~ ‘Coumee 
ENERAL AGENTS: Boston.—Ellison, Ba or 1 ‘cunia St Chicago. Geo. mery & Co., 
38 Ig Sato &. ts hia.—Charles A. Duy, 154 Sou olga 1, au St. ouk. Ga. Sentiey “wien titre 














. B. Tidd. 
z E. CLR BY, Ge Gen. Agent, Accident Department, New York, New Jersey, Penn, and Conn, 





FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY lst, 1887. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1886...... $63,512,618 00 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Leas deferred premiums January Ist, 1886................0seeeeeeeceeeeeeeees 878,161 65—$15,507.906 04 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)............ 4,157,786 42 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886.............cececcceccceseeceecceeseses 435,284 18— 3,722,502 24—619,230,408 
$82,743,026 28 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same................+-seeeeeseee $2,757,085 97 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same. . 550,075 O1 
Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies. .................ccceceeeccseeeeeeeceeeenes 4,511,119 11 

ee ee I cccccccancsonccscccosspsecssanstngduusseanel $7,627,200 09 
cv ccccecccecacscccashccnsccnctesincsedceneteasseveddoeieeveres 243,142 84 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees...................... 2,529,357 57 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc..................0eeeeeees 528,672 30—$ 10,928,402 


$71,819,623 48 
‘ ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).................ccecseeeeeeeeeees $2,023,805 13 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,273 88)........ 39,522,443 99 
Pe FI Riasct cero coocencsnernccepbennamenqacnceipteenoseeczesccescocecncsescsosenesesbeses 6,839,974 22 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 


000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 15,228,775 00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00).......... 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 

Sr Sr inc ket cnc escceteseccesentpesansssenpncessstanqeeeussnnebses 408,619 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 

SN i tn 600 8cesesocrennineenscocsaene cess sensssedeooaneensesnsepeuenssowtasheeneens 1,041,666 15 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000). .......... 646,427 14 
REP GERI cc ccnnsccctvthnccacachvccbecedsendddbéccbosevocccencccesecenscentcevessecne 161,905 31 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1887. ..............06 ccc cee ceeeeeceeeeee 486,497 10—$71,819,623 
Market value of securities over cost on Company’s bOOKS..............cceseeececeecceeeeeteeseseeeneeees 3,601,829 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report Med 
with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1st, 1887 - - $75,421,453 37 
Appropriated as follows: 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887......66. 66 cccccceececeeeeeeeeeeeees $202,346 43 
BamarteR Rass, OTN BHBGE, GOs osc ccc csacccccnscatesceseneccdevuciastibes sceecseese 555,625 28 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).................ceeece0s 87,890 70 
Ammriiies Gas GRE URGES (URORTIOE BOE). 02000 ccccccdcccccccescccscccccsccescce soccvcce 9,318 74 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 


WRI, vc vccccsccccccctccsdcnsedooccsscdcccetotecsceccssocovegeccctocnscaseéseseocsessesees 62,525,599 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 

uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing polli- 

SO ise ics dn ccubeccptbidedec cai topaadecbecesicaceosasopcncce $5,123,742 77 
Addition to the Fund during 1885...............66 cccccccceceveneseeceecees 1,320,530 69 
DEDUCT— $4,444,273 rT 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

Rc cocncnn sends ccnccpcedcvanccccnpedecsccceaebesedcoses osccenesstenies 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund, Jamuary Ist, 1887. ........ 00... cccccceeeeeeeeeeenereeseceeers ‘ 4,176,425 25 
Reserved for premiums paid im advance. .......... 6.66. .cccccccenceneeseeenenseeeeeeeues 83,720 72 





$67,340,926 12 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard).................6:ccccecceeeeeneeeees 8,080,527 25 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 434 per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,519 53. 

From the undivided surplus of $8,0¢0,527.25the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre- 
mium. 

Death Claims Income from Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. ; Cash Assets. 

1882, $1,955,202 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,097 Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,306 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,071,624 Jan. 1,1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1,1885, 59,283,758 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 
1886, 2,757,035 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1, 1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 1, 1887, 75,421,453 
Number of Policies Issued during the year, $22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294, 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM H. BEERS, JOHN CLAFLIN, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, HENRY TUCK, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROB’T B. COLLINS 
EDWARD MARTIN, JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELOH, Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM L. STRONG, LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 








WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE H. POTTS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. ‘ 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. . 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


RIENZI TO THE POPE AT AVIGNON. 
A.D. 1353. 


BY 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


Most Holy Father, princes, potentates, 

And cardinals of Rome and France! 
hail! 

I thank you for this audience, and if now 

My speech lack argument and force, I pray 
you 

Remember that Rienzi has for years 

Been shackled in a dungeon by the Rhone. 

Remember this, and lend a gracious ear. 


All 


Why should I speak of wrongs endured by 
me, 

While Rome is crushed by griefs heaped up 
to heaven? 

Why should I plead my gentle brother’s 
death 

By an Orsini’s dagger, when each day 

The nobles sheathe their rapiers in the flesh 

Of Romans, and proclaim their bloody deeds 

With shouts of ‘ Bravo!’ ? Why should I, 
exiled 

From home and country, mourn, when thou- 
sands fain 

Would crowd the shore, and hoist the will- 
ing sail 

To seek some distant island Paradise 

Where tyranny and rapine are unknown? 


No, good my lords, I scorn to boast my woes 

And private grievances in this august 

Assemblage. My first thought when glim- 
mering dawn 

Struggles athwart my prison bars, my last 

When the cold moonbeam steals so solemnly 

Across the dank floor wet with many tears— 

The thought that runs through all my 
dreams, is Rome. 

For her my manhood’s strength was given; 
to her 

I grant my latest breath. She must be free! 

Not free to scoff at law and harbor crime; 

Not free to shelter anarchy and war; 

Not free to fling defiance at the will 

Of Him who reigns supreme. But free to 
form 

Most righteous statutes, and command her 
Sons 

To think, each for himself, and toil like men 

For liberty of thought and speech. Aye, 
this 

Is freedom! When the immortal soul is free 

To speak and act its own great thoughts, 
nor fears 

To worship as it wills its maker, God. 

Such freedom have I yearned to give my 
Rome. 

Remand me to my dungeon; let your gyves 

Gnaw through my very bones, or bid me 
face 

Lank-visaged famine; stretch my withered 
frame 

Upon the rack, until the sinews snap 

And the skin shrivel like parchment; or sur- 
round 

My quivering flesh with life-devouring 
flames; 

Still I will die content and with a smile 

Of joy, if I but know that Rome is free. 


I heard the silver tongue of Cicero, 

The approving voice of Cato, o’er the waste 

Of vanished ages, when the Capitol 

Was in my power, and Liberty and Peace 

Walked hand in hand the chariot ways of 
Rome. 

And still they bid me hope in spite of hope; 

And as I hear beside my dungeon walls, 

Year after year, the Rhone’s blue torrent 
roll 

Unto the sea, regardless of the flight 

Of fleeting years, the death of man, the rise 

Of nations and the fall of realms, I know 

That thus shall Destiny glide on its course 

Unheeding and unstemmed, till it restore 

The seven-hill’d city’s grandeur, and revive 

Saturnian eras fraught with ancient glory. 


Eons may pass away before that day’s 
Propitious dawning. I and you, my lords, 
Who sit here clothed with pomp and maj- 
esty, 
May be but meager heaps of pitiful dust, 
Our deeds unknown, our epitaphs unread, 
Our very names forgotten; yet that day 
Shall come, and we shall hear it in 
graves. 


our 


Know that so surely as yon westering sun 

Goes down to rise the morrow morn to gild 

The whispering tree-tops, and to strew the 
streams 

With molton gold, and glad the heart of 
man— 

So surely shall eternal Rome arise 

From her long night of darkness, and illume 

The Tiber’s tawny flood, and shed bright 
beams 

Of fresh effulgence. Then, woe be to him 

Who works her shame: woe, everlasting 
woe! 





Shall have his name enrolled among the 
stars. 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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AUNT PENNIMAN. 


BY MARY L. B. BRANCH. 


Ir was a shimmering April day, with 
the rain-drops of the last shower shining 
in the sun, when Jean drove .over to the 
railroad station, a mile away, to meet 
Aunt Penniman. Meanwhile I prepared 
a lunch of biscuits, tea, and a dainty 
salad, and Laura gave the finishing touches 
to the neat front chamber, looping back 
the curtains and filling her favorite green 
Japanese bow] with fresh violets to adorn 
the dressing-table. We made dear moth- 
er put on her best, and sit in the parlor to 
wait, for this was a great event for us, 
this coming of Aunt Penniman. None of 
us girls had ever seen her, and neither had 
mother; but she was father’s own aunt, 
and when he was alive he had from time 
to time spoken of her. We always un- 
derstood that she had married into a very 
wealthy and fashionable family, in a dis- 
tant city, and from thenceforth had never 
visited her old home. We knew that she 
was left a widow, and childless, and must 
now be quite an old lady. 

When father died, leaving us with the 
house, garden and two hundred dollars a 
year, you may imagine that we girls had 
toawake out of our dreams and learn to be 
practical. Jean became most practical of 
all, and she had need to be, for she was 
engaged to a young doctor, who had only 
one or two patients to speak of, besides the 
non-paying ones, and there were years in- 
terminable to wait, unless something 
‘*turned up.” So Jean bent all her wits 
to the problem. She had schemes about 
raising strawberries and putting up green- 
houses; she thought of setting out celery 
plants, and she talked of a dairy. But all 
this was mere skirmishing. It added a good 
deal to her general information, and she 
made some pretty estimates on paper; but 
her real battles were fought in doing all 
the marketing and shopping, all the mak- 
ing and mending, and contriving costumes 
out of almost nothing. It was she who 
held the family purse, kept the accounts, 
and considered the taxes. Mother and I 
did the housework, and I had three music 
scholars, which helped not a little. Laura, 
our youngest sister, was just out of school, 
and not broken to harness. Some day she 
would teach, or learn a trade, or do copy- 
ing or something; but not yet. She was 
fresh from school and in all the glamour of 
girlhood, and there is a time to laugh and 
atime to dance, as well as a time for 
everything else. 

Well, we were not getting ahead any, 
manage as we might, and two anxious lit- 
tle wrinkles came to stay between Jean’s 
bright eyes. She was always planning 
and scheming, and one wild, rainy day 
when I saw her suddenly drop her work 
and go to the writing-desk, I knew a fresh 
idea had struck her. She wrote a letter, 
and went out in the storm to post it. We 
asked no questions, and she said nothing. 

But a week later she flew in among us 
triumphant, waving an open letter in her 
hand, 

‘*She’s coming! she’s coming!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Aunt Penniman is coming to 
live with us, and pay twelve dollars a 
week for her board! It’s all my own 
idea. I wrote to her and told her how we 
were situated, and invited her to make 
her home with us. She's a dear old lady, 
and our own great-aunt, and it will pay all 
our housekeeping expenses, and when she 
is ill she will call in Harry to doctor her ! 
We shall get along splendidly now. Just 
think! Aunt Penniman is coming!” 

All mother could say was, ‘‘ Why, Jean 
Follett !’ while Laura and I sat speechless 
for a moment, but only a moment, and 
then we assailed Jean. How did she 
know but Aunt Penniman was a fretful, 
discontented old lady who would be a con- 
stant trial? How did she know she had 
money enough to pay her board? She 
might expect jellies and wine and game. 
She might have rheumatism day and night, 
though indeed that might be why Jean had 
invited her, that Harry should have a 
chance to show his skill ! 








To all this Jean replied calmly that Aunt 
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friendly letter, had named ‘her own rate 
of board, had said she preferred plain liv- 
ing, but wanted to spend her last days 
among her friends; and had’ more than 
hinted that she should do something very 
handsome in our favor if she made her 
home with us. 

It was not hard to be persuaded, and we 
were soon as full of hope as Jean. Mother 
rose to the occasion and planned all the 
arrangements of Aunt Penniman’s room, 
while I began to study up delightful little 
breakfasts. 

“Tll be Aunt Penniman’s maid!” de- 
clared Laura. ‘‘She will have gray hair, 
and I will dress it every day, and I will 
write her letters and read to her. I 
think it will be lovely to have an old lady 
in the house.” 

‘* At twelve dollars a week,” said practi- 
cal Jean. 

Aunt Penniman had set her day. It had 
come and Jean had gone to meet and 
bring herhome. After everything was 
ready Laura and I stood at the door in a 
flutter. 

** It seems as if our fairy godmother was 
coming,” said Laura. 

Presently wesaw them. Jean drove up 
smiling and competent, and helped Aunt 
Penniman to alight. The old lady. stepped 
briskly toward us, gave us each a hasty 
kiss, and then went into the parlor where 
mother met her. 

‘* The trunks will be here in a minute,” 
said Jean; ‘‘the expressman is bringing 
them. There he is now!” 

Such a load of them! Six trunks, all old- 
fashioned leather ones, and three carpet- 
bags! Jean saw them carried up-stairs, paid 
the driver, and then we joined Aunt Pen- 
niman. She was not the lofty patrician- 
looking old lady we had imagined, but 
shrewd and good-natured in expression, 
witha face still round and full, and with 
bright black eyes, and alas! for Laura’s 
hair-dressing, a smooth brown foretop 
and acap. She was tired after her long 
journey, but still lively and talkative and 
pleased with everything. - . 

‘*What a beautiful room!” 
when we took her up-stairs. ‘It seems 
just like hometo me. One of the rooms 
in my house,when my husband was living, 
was just like this.” © 

She enjoyed her lunch and ate heartily. 
We were glad'‘to see that she said nothing 
of dyspepsia, or of fear that the tea would 
keep her awake. And as she began she 
went on, with an even, cheerful manner, 
that set us at ease. The day after her ar- 
rival, she entertained us for hours with ac- 
counts of her former glories. She said that 
when she went to Providence in her early 
married life, she wore asilk dress that lay 
on the ground more than a yard, and 
when she walked on the street she had a 
little Negro boy to follow behind her and 
carry her train. She said that the govern- 
or himself once sent her a_ basket of 
champagne when she was going to enter- 
tain some distinguished guests at dinner, 
and at a convention held in Providence, 
when she entered late, more than twenty 
gentlemen sprang up to offer her a seat. 

**Oh, yes, indeed, girls!” she said, smil- 
ing, “I was at that time called the belle of 
the city, and more than one of the English 
nobility has visited at my house. I may 
even tell you privately now, though it was 
then a state secret, that royalty in disguise 
once found a home with your uncle and 
me.” 

‘*Was it the Dauphin?” I asked eagerly; 
for I had just been reading French his- 
tory. 

‘‘Nota word more! Not a word more!” 
she said meaningly, and then drifted off 
into a description of her curtains, her 
paintings, and her furniture and china. 
These things, as she explained, the 
nephews of her husband had taken from 
her after his death. ‘‘A little tricky, those 
Pennimans!” she added, with a sober shake 
of her head. 

We were all very much interested in 
these recitals. Laura especially, listened 
with wide eyes and glowing cheeks, de- 
claring it was better than a fairy-tale. 

** Do you believe all she says?” I asked 
Jean, when we presently went out to pre- 
pare a tray of sweet cakes and chocolate. 

“Of course,” she said, rather shortly. 
‘You know we have always heard that 


she said, 
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she was wealthy, and very fond of gay 
society.” 

She was sociable still, for she soon began 
to come into the kitchen to talk while I 
was cooking, and if any of our friends 
called, Aunt Penniman never failed to be 
in the room. She would seat herself in 
the big rocking-chair when Doctor Harry 
came to see Jean, and would beam upon 
them the whole evening, unless they went 
out to walk. Some days, however, she 
would seem a little preoccupied and would 
shut. herself up for hours in her rooth, ex- 
plaining afterward that she had been 
“looking through her trunks.” We used 
to wonder what there was in those six 
trunks, and we had visions of rich old 
laces, crapes, and brocades. We meant, 
if we should ever be invited to a fancy- 
dress ball, to borrow our costumes from 
Aunt Penniman. 

April was melting into May, and the 
leaves were well out on the trees, when 
one mild morning Laura found Aunt 
Penniman on the back porch, watching 
two little brown birds over by the fence. 

“See!” she said delightedly; ‘‘there are 
two little wrens that used to be in our 
yard in Providence. They have followed 
me here.” 

Laura laughed and thought it a very 
pretty fancy; but when later on a friend 
brought her some trailing arbutus, and she 
ran up-stairs to get her green Japanese 
bowl, to set in the parlor for the flowers, 
Aunt Penniman made vigorous opposi- 
tion. 

** No, no, child,” she said. ‘‘I have had 
that bowl for forty years, and never let 
any one touch it but myself,.so it should 
not get broken. Ask your mother for 
some common vase—really, child, I can- 
not let you take my bowl!” 

Laura thought she was joking, but the 
‘old lady was in serious earnest, and when 
I explained to her that I myself bought it 
for Laura the last Christmas, she paid no 
attention, but held it the tighter, and 
seemed to be growing nervous. 

So I went to mother and told her. 
Mother said, quietly : 

‘* She is getting a little childish, I think. 
Old people often do. I wouldn’t seem to 
notice it; she will forget it by to-mor- 
row.” 

It was when she had been with us about 
six weeks, and had become quite one of the 
family, that one afternoon,when Jean and 
Laura were both out, I coaxed mother to 
take a little walk with me in the sunshine. 
Aunt Penniman urged our going, and said 
she would keep house till we returned. 
We were absent less than an hour, but 
when we came back we found every arti- 
cle in the parlor moved and changed 
about, so that we hardly knew the room. 
Aunt Penniman sat on the sofa, fanning 
herself and smiling: 

“I thought I would fix the room up,” 
she said, complacently, ‘‘ because I was 
expecting a call from my beau; but he did 
not come after all.” 

“It’s just a little eccentricity,” said 
Jean, when she heard of it. 

But Jean now began to study her ac- 
counts more than ever, and to look more 
worried over them, for bills were running 
up as they never did before. We felt 
bound to consult Aunt Penniman’s tastes, 
knowing she had been used to good living, 
and we had not the money to pay as we 
went. She had told Jean that she had a 
certain monthly income, besides a larger 
amount in dividends every. quarter, and 
also said she liked our home so well that 
she should pay not less than seventy dol- 
lars a month. Jean hoped she would 
make monthly payments, but as this had 
not been done, she believed Aunt Penni- 


| man must be waiting for the July divi- 


dends, and the question. was how. to keep 
along till then with all our expenses. 

** Where can Aunt Penniman be?” asked 
mother as we met around the breakfast- 
tableone morning. ‘She is usually the 
first here. Run up-stairs, Laura, and call 
her.” 

Laura obeyed, and after a few moments 
came back with an anxious face. 

‘Aunt Penniman doesn’t feel well 
enough to get up this morning,” she said. 
‘*She would like to have me bring her 
something by and by.” 

‘* Now send for Harry!” I said, glancing 
at Jean. _ 
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‘* Certainly I will, if necessary,” she re- 
plied, with dignity, and then went up to 
see for herself. She found Aunt Penni- 
man in bed, looking a little strange because 
she hadn’t her foretop on, but otherwise 
quite natural, not chilly, not feverish, not 
in pain, but perhaps a little weak. She 
consented cheerfully to see a doctor, and 
when Jean asked if she could eat a slice of 
toast, she said: 

‘Oh, don’t take any extra trouble, bring 
me just what you have for yourselves.” 

I brought her a well-filled tray, and she 
ate all there was on it while I was putting 
the room in order; and then she asked for 
another roll, and a second cup of coffee. 
I brought these to her, and turned to 
arrange the dressing-table. 

“« Why, if here isn’t mother’s shawl-pin!” 
I exclaimed. ‘‘ She has been looking every- 
where for it.” 

**Don’t touch that pin!” cried Aunt 
Penniman, sitting right up in bed. ‘‘ My 
husband gave me that pin when we were 
first married, and it has been lost for years. 
I only found it day before yesterday.” 

I left the pin on the table, and ran down, 
stairs to tell Jean she really had better 
send for Harry, for I feared Aunt Penni- 
man was delirious. So Harry came and 
made a long professional call. He asked 
Aunt Penniman a host of questions, and 
told us afterward he could discover no 
ailment as yet, but would call a few times 
and give her a mild tonic. The affair of 
the pin, he thought, was only an old 
woman’s freak. 

Well, if you will believe me, from that 
time on Aunt Penniman staid right there 
in bed, and had all her meals brought to 
her. It fell to Laura to wait upon her, to 
bathe her face, comb her hair, and keep 
the room cheerful. Every day or two 
Doctor Harry called; but his tonics seemed 
of no avail, except to give Aunt Penniman 
a good appetite and keep up her spirits. 

Meanwhile the bills, the bills! The milk 
man, the meat man, the ice man, the gro- 
cer, all began, though very respectfully, to 
ask for their money. Mother looked anx- 
ious, Jean lay awake nights, and Laura, 
poor, pretty, innocent Laura, began to 
have headaches from staying in a close 
room so much. And taxes were coming 
due! 

Every day Jean went to the post-office, 
rain or shine, hoping to find a letter for 
Aunt Penniman from some banker or 
broker. She had not received a letter of 
any kind since she came among us, and 
we began to wonder whether those un- 
known Penniman relations had not man- 
aged to get all her property away from her 
before she left them. 

‘*T would write to them,” I said to Jean 
in one of her hours of despair. 

And then Doctor Harry gave us a new 
sensation. He said there was absolutely 
nothing at all the matter with Aunt Penni- 
man, and there was danger of her becom- 
ing bed-ridden and a fixture for life, if 
something was not done to rouse her. 
She was in fact as well able as any of us to 
come down-stairs that very minute. 

Some of mother’s old resolution came 
back to her at this, and showed itself by a 
sparkle in her quiet eyes. 

‘‘ She shall come down to-morrow!” she 
said, with determination. We girls won- 
dered how she would manage it. But the 
next morning after helping me prepare an 
extra delicious breakfast, she went briskly 
into Aunt Penniman’s room, with a clean 
cambric wrapper over her arm. 

‘* Come, aunt,” she said in a bright voice, 
‘‘T’m going to help you dress, and get you 
down-stairs to breakfast. Your wrens are 
singing like wild in the bush by the dining- 
room window, and it isa lovelyday. The 
roses have blossomed too. Mercy! How 
forlorn and close this room is ! You sha’n’t 
be kept here another day! How surprised 
the girls will be when you step into the 
room as smart as ever !” 

And meanwhile she was helping the old 
lady out of bed and putting on her stock- 
ings and slippers. We girls were indeed 
surprised when Aunt Penniman, clean and 
smiling, made her appearance at the 
breakfast-table, and from that time she 
was as well as ever. 

But now it was almost July. Were 
those monthly installments and _ those 
dividends never coming? 

‘*Who manages your property for you, 





Aunt Penniman?” I asked boldly one eve- 


“The Penniman boys. Tricky fellows, 
those Pennimans!” she replied, a keen, 
alert look springing into her eyes. 

‘*But I suppose they send you your 
funds regularly?” 

**Oh! they always do some time or 
other. I have all I need,” she answered, 
restlessly. 

‘* What are their names?” inquired Jean. 

‘** Robert and James,” she said. ‘‘ They 
both had curly heads when they were lit- 
tle; they were pretty boys !” 

The next day a new bill came in from 
the grocer, and the milkman told Jean he 
should stop the milk at the end of the 
week, if not paid. Aunt Penniman owed 
us now over two hundred dollars. Jean 
told her as delicateiy as she could, how we 
were situated, and asked if she might 
write to the Pennimans for her, to hasten 
them a little. 

‘‘T guess I wouldn’t to-day,” said the 
old lady, looking uneasy. 

So Jean waited one more day, and then, 
with no more words about it, wrote to 
Robert Penniman. She explained to him 
how we were placed, and the terms on 
which we had taken Aunt Penniman to 
board. She asked him to forward what- 
ever sums were due from her property, 
and also mentioned her long illness and 
the doctor’s bill. This was on Wednesday, 
and we thought we might expect a reply 
on Friday. 

Friday was a rainy day, and Laura went 
to the post-office. I remember how pretty 
she looked as she started, with the hood 
of her gossamer pulled over her head, and 
carrying the big umbrella which Jean had 
just mended. After she had gone we set- 
tled down to our different employments, 
scarcely noticing at first when the storm 
increased, and the rain came in torrents. 

‘*T hope Laura will stop at some friend’s 
house till the worst of it is over,” said 
mother, glancing at the clock. 

**She will, no doubt,” I replied; but 
even as I spoke, looking down the road I 
saw two figures struggling along under a 
big umbrella. Could one of them be 
Laura? They came nearer and nearer, 
driven by the wind and beaten by the 
sheets of rain. I saw the patch on the 
umbrella before I could see the faces un- 
der it, and Iran to open the. front door. 
Up the steps they came, laughing and un- 
daunted, Laura and a young man who 
was an entire stranger, though he shook 
hands so cordially that he seemed at once 
to become a friend. 

‘**T am James Penniman,” he said, as he 
shut the umbrella and came in. ‘‘I have 
come from Providence to see Aunt Betty.” 

She heard his voice, and started up from 
her chair to welcome him. 

‘“Why, Jimmie Penniman!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ I never was so glad to see any 
one in my life! Have you come to take 
me home?” 

**Not such a rainy day as this, Aunt 
Betty !” he said, laughing. 

It appeared that he had come on the 
early afternoon train, and had gone to 
the post-office to inquire where Mrs. Follett 
lived, just as Laura came in to ask for let- 
ters. So, of course, she became his guide, 
and as the wind had turned the umbrella 
twice inside out on the way, it had been a 
very merry and exciting walk. He soon 
found an opportunity to talk privately 
with Jean, and to her dismay she learned 
that Aunt Penniman had no property 
whatever, but was entirely dependent on 
her husband's relatives, with whom she 
had lived for many years. She had been 
very extravagant during her married life, 
and that, together with some unfortunate 
speculations, had swept everything away. 

‘*And now she is just a little astray 
here,” he said, tapping his forehead; ‘‘ but 
she is a dear old lady, and we think a 
great deal of her. She never hinted to us, 
what she had agreed on with you, but said 
she wanted to make you a long visit. Of 
course we consider her our charge, and 
my brother Robert wished me to say that 
he should be glad to continue the arrange- 
ment on the same terms, as he intends 
to travel abroad with his family, and a 
bachelor like myself cannot.well look after 
Aunt Betty.” 

So it was quickly settled, and Jean nade 
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lightful evening with our guest, who staid 
until ten, when he left to take the night 
train. Aunt Penniman was loth to have 
him go, but he kissed her kindly, and 
promised to come to see her as often as 
he could. 

That promise he has kept, so that the 
neighbors have wondered openly whether 
the handsome young stranger, who is so 
frequently seen walking and driving with 
Laura Follett, is not something more than 
a distant connection. 

But Jean and I do not wonder. We 
know, by the stitches we are taking, and 
the cake recipes we are studying, that the 
wedding bells will soon ring for our 
sunny-hearted Laura; and, as if that were 
not enough, Jean and Harry will end their 
long waiting, and be married on the 
same day. 

New LONDON, CONN. 
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SETTING THE RIVER ON FIRE. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


A LITTLE boy, with slate and book, 

Who bore a breathless, frightened look, 
Trudged to a school-house ’mid the trees— 
A hive of busy, human bees. 

’T was after nine, and he was late; 

So, “‘ tardy scholar’ was his fate. 

His tiny sister, long before, 

Had tapped upon the school-house door. 
She watched for him with anxious fear, 
As nine o’clock drew quickly near; 

For boys will loiter on the way. 

‘What!’ cried the teacher, “ late to-day?” 
With downcast eyes, and hanging head, 
The boy stood, while his sister said: 

**Do, please, excuse him, sir, this once!” 
The bluebirds sang, and— 


“What a dunce 
He’ll be, if this goes on. The rule 
Is never to be late to school! 
Excused for this day; but make haste 
Another morning—Time don’t waste! 
Unless to learn he shall aspire, 
He’ll never set the river on fire!” 


All day his little sister thought, 
And wondered how that feat was wrought— 
The river set on fire. 


A line 
Of silver, through the groves of pine, 
She saw it sparkle in the sun; 
So, when the hours of school were done, 
She whispered: ‘‘Show the teacher, Ned, 
That you can do just what he said.” 
Next morning, wreaths of smoke-like mist 
Hung o’er the river, all unkissed 
By golden sunlight, 


Early there, 
In school, appeared the tiny pair. 
The loving sister’s laughing eyes 
Were kindled with a sweet surprise. 
“T knew he’d do it, sir,”’ cried she. 
“The river smokes; look out and see!”’ 
And here her glossy head rose higher; 
‘*Ned must have set it, sir, on fire!’’ 
New York CITy. 
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TESSY’S REAL DOLLY. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


OH, muvver! o-oh dee, dee, dee!” sobbed 
little Tessy Turner, hiding her pretty curly 
head in her mother’s lap, and shaking all 
over with sobs. 

‘Why, Tessy! what’s the matter? 
Stop cryin’, dear; now do stop!” 

And by way of helping her to obey, the 
mother lifted the small girl into her lap, 
and gently pulling away the check apron 
took a corner of it to wipe off the tears 
that ran like the drip of a summer rain out 
of Tessy’s blue, sweet eyes. 

Mrs. Turner was not given to kissing, or 
caressing of any kind, she only stroked the 
fair hair with her rough hand, and held 
her baby closer to her bosom with the 
other; but the close pressure, and the dear 
motherly face bent over her meant 
‘*mother” to Tessy in all the fullness of 
that blessed word. She began to grow 
calmer, to swallow the lump in her throat, 
to wink away the slower falling tears, and 
in two minutes managed to say brokenly: 
‘Oh, muvver! My skosh dolly’s all 
b’eaked to pieces. Bose jumped up when 
I tame in, an’ tumbulled me down, an’ 
dolly wented over on the ’teps and 
b’eaked, an’! an’! oh dee! dee! My 
dolly’s deaded all up!” 

Again the tears and sobs got the mas- 
tery. Mrs. Turner’s heart ached for her 
own dolly, who was so bereaved in the 


untimely end of the ‘‘skosh” doll. The 
Turners were poor farmers in the hill 
country of New England, barely living on 
the produce of their few acres. Most of 
the butter and eggs, all the spring chick- 
ens and fatted turkeys, went to the 
‘*store” in the next village, and were . 
there bartered for clothing and a few gro- 
ceries. Tessy was the only living child. 
Two or three had come and gone before 
her, victims to a damp cellar, no sink 
drain, scant and poor food, and vitiated 
air in the house where every crack was 
puttied or papered over, or stuffed with 
rags, all the long winter, in order to keep 
out the bitterness of the cold. 

When Tessy was born the old doctor 
who had dosed her brothers and sisters 
with various ancient sorts of medicine, 
was on his death-bed, and his spruce young 
successor insisted on flannel, milk, and 
fresh air for the baby; so she grew up into 
a tolerably hardy and very happy child, 
the idol of that household, who regarded 
her with as much fear as love, dreading 
lest she too should go like her brothers and 
sisters. But she lived and laughed, and 
made joyful slaves of her patient mother 
and her grim, hard-working father. She 
had no toys, but made herself a “ play- 
house” in the rocks on the hill-side by the 
side-door of her home, gay with bits of 
blue and yellow crockery, fragments of 
glass, bits of red calico, and a bright blue 
‘* cricket,” as they called foot-stools in that 
day, on which she sat and surveyed her 
possessions, sang to her doll, and ad- 
ministered catnip tea in a clamshell to the 
black-and-yellow kitten that divided her 
affections with her vegetable baby. For 
Tessy’s doll was neither more nor less 
than a long-necked squash, dressed in 
some of her old baby-clothes; its eyes 
were long cuts in the top of the neck— 
indeed, the whole face was rudely outlined 
in the same way—but Tessy, like the 
Marchioness, ‘‘ made believe a good deal,” 
and loved the awkward creature she 
tended, and rocked, and tucked up in bed 
every night in the corner of the kitchen 
settle, just as much’as if it had beena 
wax lady from Paris, with a gorgeous 
wardrobe in a real trunk. 

Mrs. Turner did not really think the 
child could be so fond of her squash; she 
longed to buy Tessy a doll from a city 
shop, that should have an aspect of hu- 
manity, and be a good thing to dress and 
undress, and a pleasure to the child for all 
her child life; but Mrs. Turner had no 
money to spare for trifles; however,she had 
given Tessy a white chicken when the little 
girl was three years old, and as soon as it 
began to lay, the price of every egg was 
laid aside for Tessy’s doll. It was Febru- 
ary now, and the pullet’s second season of 
usefulness was just beginning; the 
squashes were all gone except a few round 
green Hubbards, but Mrs. Turner counted 
on enough eggs of the white hen to sell 
before May, to increase the sum she had 
already so much that she could buy the 
long desired doll. With this hope she 
comforted Tessy, and held before the 
child’s brightening eyes, a gorgeous vision 
of a real dolly with arms and legs and a 
rosy face. So Tessy hugged her kitten of- 
tener than ever, and dreamed her day 
dreams of the coming treasure, like older 
and wiser people. 

Now, while Tessy was crying and being 
comforted, Enoch Turner was wrangling 
out in the home-lot with ’Bijah Persons 
who owned the next farm. ‘Bijah was the 
“nearest” man in Dalton, as everybody 
said; stingy even to his wife, though he 
had a great farm, and every year sold so 
much corn, and hay, and wood, and ap- 
ples, that he laid up money in the bank. 
But he half starved both Mrs. Persons and 
the hired man, and disputed every cent 
that was spent in the house, as if he had 
been the poorest beggar. 

He was very angry now with Enoch 
Turner because he had not built his part 
of the home-lot fence as highas the part 
which was his own building. 

‘* You’d ought to ha’ made it horse-high 
an’ bull strong,” he shouted; for being 
deaf himself he roared at everybody else. 
‘°Tain’t nuther now; and I'll have it so 
ef there’s a mite o’ law in Dalton.” : 

‘‘ Well, law me; do!” screamed Enoch. 





‘‘Tshan’t make it no higher ’n ’tis; fust 
place the’ ain’t no hoss nor no bull kep’ in 
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your lot nor mine, save an’ except my ofd 
gray mare, an she couldn’t no more jump 
over a punkin than she could over the 
moon; second place, I haven't got no 
money to buy rails,nor no wood-lot to 
chop ’em out of, and that’s the eend 
on 't.” 

‘“* Not by along sight tisn’t,” retorted "Bi- 
jah. ‘‘That are fence ain't what it had ought 
to be nohow; them rails is old anyway; 
and ef I should want to turn my black 
bull in there, they’d go down like a cob- 
web, supposin’ he got a mind to charge 
into ’em.” 

‘* T guess you won’t never turn him into 
your mowin’ lot!” sneered Enoch, walking 
off. 

He knew very well that ’Bijah Persons’s 
black bull had to be kept in a barnyard 
with a high and strong plank fence, and 
half the time chained toa post by his nose 
ring, for twice "Bijah had been made to 
pay damages for the savage freaks of the 
creature. 

But Enoch did not know that ’Bijah had 
taken a couple of young colts for debt, 
and expected another year to turn his 
mowing lot into a pasture. So the men 
each went home, cross as possible, about a 
few rods of fence, and Tessy, comforted 
and smiling, never thought that her pre- 
cious “real” dolly could be endangered by 
anything. Mrs. Persons and Mrs. Turner 
were good friends, as neighbors should be, 
but they did not visit each other often. 
’Bijah did not believe in women “‘goin’ a 
gaddin’,” as he said; and with all the work 
of her dairy, her house, and her garden to 
do, she had little time to go abroad; and it 
was just so with Mrs. Turner, for though 
she only had one cow anda dozen hens, 
she had Tessy to make and mend for, to 
watch and wait on, and rarely even went 
to the sewing circle of the church on that 
account. But shortly after May set in, 
Mrs. Turner found that the money for the 
doll amounted to a dollar and a half; 
surely enough to buy a beautiful baby for 
her pet; and one afternoon, when Enoch 
had taken Tessy into the lot where he 
was planting corn, the mother put on her 
Sunday gown and went over to the sewing 
circle, that met that afternoon at Mrs. 
Persons’s house. While they were rolling 
the quilt she fheard Mrs. Persons say: 
“Yes, he heered to-day that his uncle was 
dead, down to Hartford; and he calc’lates 
to go to the funeral to-morrer, bein’ one 
of the heirs. We're agoin’ to ride over, 
and come back next day.” 

Here wa s Mrs. Turner’s chance; she slip- 
ped away from the quilters, ran home as 
fast as she could, took the little hoard for 
the doll out of the old blue stocking-foot in 
her bureau drawer, and, holding it fast in 
her hand, went back to her neighbor’s. 

‘‘Say, Mis’ Persons,” she whispered, 
breathlessly, as she went in by the kitchen 
door where she knew Mrs. Persons had to 
be at that hour to strain the new milk—a 
duty not to be put off even for a sewing 
circle. 

‘‘T heered you say you was agoin’ to 
Har’ford to-morrow; would you do a 
errand for me?” 

“‘Certin! certin!” 
woman. 

** Well, I’ve saved an’ saved all the cents 
I’ve got for the eggs I sold this two year—I 
mean the eggs Tessy’s white hen has laid, 
an’ I want, ever so, to buy her a real doll- 
baby with it. Here’sa dollar an’ fifty cents. 
I guess ’twill buy a good one; and if you'd 
take it on ye to buy it I should be proper 
glad.” 

“Well! I guess I will, and be real 
pleased so to do. What kind do you 
want?” 

“Oh! I dono; I'll trust your jedgment; 
somethin’ kind of pretty and smilin’ like, 
80 't Tessy’ll take to ’t.” 

So Mrs. Persons put the money into her 
bead purse, and when Mrs. Turner un- 
dressed Tessy she could not help telling her 
that the real dolly would come to-mor- 
row night. 

How Tessy laughed and jumped about, 
and dimpled with joy. She could hardly 
go to sleep though her mother sang all the 
hymns she knew, even to funeral ‘‘ China,” 
to soothe her excitement. 

Next day after the funeral was over, 
and "Bijah Persons had learned, to his 
great disgust, that his Uncle Eben had left 

all his money to his third wife, of whose 


answered the good 





existence ’Bijah was ignorant till that day, 
| since she had only married old ’Bijah Reed 
| two months before. Mrs. Persons asked 
him if she had time to go down Main 
Street to Mr. Hosmer’s store to do an er- 
| rand, 
| “Time enough!” he snapped. ‘The 
| hoss has got to hev his feed an’ a breathin’ 
spell; an’ I’ve got to go to the South 
bridge an’ trade with Shepard for them 
sheep-skins.” 

Mrs. Persons hoped her husband would 
let her do her errand while he went on to 
do his: but she hoped in vain, he was not 
the man to let his wife spend a cent with- 
out his knowledge and approval! Great 
was his disgust when she asked for dolls, 
and the gentle, prim little woman behind 
the counter took from the case a dozen 
smiling, stiff-bodied puppets and laid them 
out for inspection. 

“What in tarnation be you a pricin’ 
them things for?” growled ’Bijah. His wife 
shook in her shoes. 

‘**Oh, I’m doin’ an errand for Mis’ Tur- 
ner. She wants a dolly for her girl.” 

’Bijah shut his mouth in ominous si- 
lence. 

‘How much is that one?’ tremulously 
asked Mrs. Persons, pointing to a long 
kid-bodied doll, with blue eyes, painted 
black hair, a prim mouth, and the sweet- 
est smirk ! 

‘* That’s nine shillin’,” said Miss Burr. 

“Til take that one. Its just what she 
give me to spend for ’t.” 

Mrs. Persons emptied the money out of 
her purse into her hand, and stretched it 
toward the saleswoman; but ’Bijah’s big 
paw pounced on her clasped fingers be- 
fore they crossed the counter. 

‘*‘T'll take that there money!” he growl- 
ed, like an angry bear. ‘Enoch Turner 
ha’n’t no right to spend money on trump- 
ery an’ say he can’t ford to build a right 
fence betwixt our pastur’ lots. I'll see ’t’s 
built now. Nine shil’in’ will put on one 
course 0’ rail.” 

‘But, husband ”— gasped the terrified 
woman, “ ’tisn’t his money, it’s her’n !” 

‘Sho! the’ ain’t no woman ’t owns 
money ef her husband’s livin’. Ha’ you 
got a cent to your name, I'd like to 
know ?” 

The cruel taunt brought hot blood to 
Mrs. Persons’s cheeks; she was helpless, 
mortified, angry; and without one look at 
little Miss Burr’s astonished and indignant 
face, she hung down her head and fol- 
lowed her lord and master out of the shop. 

Poor woman! she cried bitterly as they 
drove home on that sweet May afternoon 
beside her silent husband; but at last he 
got tired of her half-stifled sobs. 

‘“You shet up!” he roared. ‘‘ Ef you 
snuffle one more time I'll set ye off onto 
the road, an’ let ye scratch for hum on 
your own huffs.” 

The threat was effectual, she knew he 
would do it, for he had once before; so she 
choked down her tears, and sat in angry 
silence till they reached the Turner farm- 
house, 

Tessy’s mother had been on the watch, 
and came running out into the twilight, 
with her apron over her head. 

‘*Oh, Mis’ Persons! have you got it?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

‘*No she hain’t!” roared ’Bijah; ‘‘ but 
I’ve got the nine shillin’ right in here,” 
slapping his breeches pocket. ‘‘ You ha’n’t 
no business to be a spendin’ his money on 
rubbish, when he don’t set up a right fence 
on my line. I’m agoin’ to put them 
shillin’s into fence rails, where they’d 
ought to go; you can whistle for ’em if 
you want to!” And, with a brutal laugh. 
*Bijah drove on. 

Mrs. Turner burst into tears. 

Poor Tessy, lying awake in her trundle- 
bed, waiting for the real dolly, sobbed and 
cried with all her might when she, too, 
heard the disappointing story; and Enoch 
Turner, coming in from foddering the 
cows, used all the bad words he knew, 
but could not half express his rage at his 
neighbor, or his heartfelt pity for Tessy. 

So ’Bijah Persons made four people 
wretched for that one day and many 
another, for Tessy, who is a grandmother 
now, still tells the story of her first bitter 
disappointment to the third generation, 
and ’Bijah Persons’s name is a nursery 
scorn and disgust to-day. Neither did he 
help himself or his fence; for the story was 
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told and re-told in Dalton, and seven times 
his half of the boundary fence was pulled 
down by night, and three times the rails 
made a big midnight bonfire. 

He lost the worth of the nine shillings 
over and over again, and well knew why. 

But for all that poor, sweet little Tessy 
never had her real dolly, for this is a true 
story. 

WINSTED, CONN. 
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PLUCK. 
BY FRANK E. LORING. 








PLUCK was the son of a poor Bulgarian 
shepherd—not an American boy as one 
would imagine from his name. I called 
him Pluck because it was so characteristic 
of the boy, and because I could not recall 
the Bulgarian name Dr. Hamlin gave him. 
A little hut in Bulgaria made of mud and 
stones was Pluck’s home; and his father 
was so poor that he could hardly get food 
enough for his largefamily. Their clothes 
cost little, as they all wore sheep-skins, 
made up with the wool outside. Just 
imagine how funny a flock of two-legged 
sheep would look. Pluck was a bright, 
ambitious boy, with a great desire for 
study. And when he heard of Robert 
College at Constantinople, he determined 
to go there. So he told his father one day, 
when they were away together tending 
sheep, that he had decided to go to college. 
The poor shepherd looked at his son in 
amazement, and said: 

**You can’t go to college; it’s all Ican do 
to feed you children; I can’t give you a 
piastre.” 

‘*T don’t want a piastre,” Pluck replied; 
** but I do want to go to college.” 

‘* Besides,” the shepherd continued, ‘‘you 
can’t go to college in sheep-skins.” 

But Pluck had made up his mind, and 
he went—in sheep-skins and without a 
piastre. It was a weary march of a 
hundred and fifty miles to Constantinople, 
but the boy was willing to do anything for 
an education. He found kind friends all 
along the way, who gave him food and 
shelter at night. So Pluck trudged 
sturdily on day after day until he reached 
Constantinople. As he was not one to let 
the grass grow under his feet he soon found 
his way to the college, went into the 
kitchen and inquired for the President. 

Pluck asked for work; but the President 
kindly told him there was none, and that 
he must go away. ‘Oh, no,” Pluck said, 
“IT can’t do that. I didn’t come here to go 
away.” When the President insisted, 
Pluck’s answer was the same: ‘I didn’t 
come here to go away.” 

He had no idea of giving up. ‘The 
King of France, with forty thousand men 
went up a hill, and so came down again”; 
but it was no part of Pluck’s plan to go 
marching home again. And three hours 
later the President saw him in the yard 
patiently waiting. 

Some of the students advised Pluck to 
see Professor Long. ‘‘ He knows all about 
you Bulgarian fellows.” The Professor, 
like the President, said there was no work 
for him and he had better go away. But 
Pluck bravely stuck to his text: ‘‘ I didn’t 
come here to go away.” 

The boy’s courage and perseverance 
pleased the Professor so much that he 
urged the President to give Pluck a trial. 
So it was decided that he should take care 
of the fires. That meant carrying .wood, 
and a great deal of it, up three or four 
flights of stairs, taking away the ashes, 
and keeping all the things neat and in 
order. 

The President thought he would soon 
get tired of such hard work. But a boy 
who had walked a hundred and fifty miles 
for the sake of an education, and was not 
ashamed to go to college in sheep-skins and 
without a piastre, would not be easily dis- 
couraged. 

After a few days, as Pluck showed no 
signs of ‘‘ weakening,” the President went 
to him and said: ‘* My poor boy, you can- 
not stay here this winter. This room is 
not comfortable, and I have no other to 
give you.” 

‘* Oh, I’m perfectly satisfied,” Pluck re- 
plied. ‘‘ It’s the best room I ever had in 
my life. I didn’t come here to go away.’ 

Evidently there was no getting rid of 
Pluck, and he was allowed to stay. 

After he gained his point he settled 





down to business, and asked some of the 
students to help him with his lessons in 
the evenings. They formed asyndicate of 
six. That was good old Dr. Hamlin’s way, 
so none of the boys found it a burden to 
help Pluck one evening in a week. It was 
a success on both sides, the boys were pa- 
tient and kind, and Pluck was as painstak- 
ing and persevering in his lessons as in 
other things, so that he made great prog- 
ress, 

After some weeks he asked to be exam- 
ined to enter the preparatory class. 

**Do you expect,” asked the President, 
‘to compete with those boys who have 
many weeks the start of you? And,” he 
continued, ‘“‘ you can’t go into class in 
sheep-skins, all the boys would cry ‘ baa.’ ” 

** Yes, sir, I know,” Pluck said; “but 
the boys have promised to help me out. 
One will give me a coat, another a trou- 
sers, and so on.” 

Nothing could keep back a boy like that, 
who overcame all the obstacles in his way. 

After the examination, the President 
said to Professor Long: 

**Can that boy get into that class?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ But that class 
can’t get into that boy.” 

It was not all plain sailing yet. Al- 
though Pluck had passed the examination 
be had no money, and the rules of the col- 
lege required each student to pay two hun- 
dred dollars a year. That was a question 
in mathematics that puzzled the good 
President. 

‘*T wish,” said Professor Long,” that the 
college would hire Pluck to help me in the 
laboratory and give him a hundred dol- 
lars a year. He has proved himself very 
deft and neat in helping me there, and it 
would give me much more time for other 
things.” 

Pluck became the Professor’s assistant, 
and was perfectly delighted with his good 
fortune. But where was the other hun- 
dred coming from? 

President Washburn sent an account of 
Pluck’s poverty and great desire for an 
education to Dr. Hamlin, the ex-President 
of Robert College, who was in America. 
The Doctor told the story to a friend one 
day, and she was so much interested that 
she said: 

‘‘T would like to give the other hun- 
dred.” 

And that’s the way Pluck gained the 
wish of his heart. 

He proved the truth of the old saying, 
that ‘‘ where there is a will there is a way.” 
But his way was so hedged in that no boy 
without a strong will and great persever- 
ance would have found it. 

Of course such a boy would succeed. 
To-day Pluck is head master of one of the 
schools in his own country. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


AN AGGREGATION.—Selected. 

TAKE a letter rarely found except in the 
English language. To it add a letter very 
frequently used, which will give a word au- 
tocratically claimed by the great. 

Repeat the last letter and find what cannot 
be great. 

Add another letter and see an insignificant 
plant. 

Finally attach to the head of the above let- 
ters in their order as given, and find some- 
thing in which you can either drown your- 
self or keep yourself dry. 


DIAMOND. 
ok 
o*oO 
ee RE 
o*oO 
* 


The cross is a man’s name. The second 
and fourth words, abbreviations of men’s 
names. 

BURIED ANAGRAM. 
A*Y 
A*D 
A*T 
A*D 
A*A 
A*L 
A*K 
A*G 
A*R 
A*E 

The eighth line, abbreviation ofa military 
officer’s title. 
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INCREASING PUZZLE. 
* 


* * 
%* % & 
*% eee 
# eee 


The first letter sounds like questioning; 
add a letter and it is the person spoken to; 
add a letter to this and it is an affirmative 
reply; add a letter to this and you have 
time; add a letter to this and you feel a de- 
sire. B. 


CENTRAL SAMENESS. 


* 
so 
= 


° 
ee eee HH HH He OH 


* eee Hee HH H 
coooooocoos 


The stars are one vowel. 

The definitions are found in the following 
sentences : 

“Treally never met with such an idiot, 
did you ?”’ 

“‘No, indeed! He is just used as an instru- 
ment by that other man.”’ 

“The villain. Without a particle of 
warmth about him to kindle a good feeling 
toward his victim.” 

“Nota bit. I pity the poor idiot for add- 
ing so much to the stake.” 

* And what a way the other big rascal had 
of trying to pull his short hair over his eyes, 
so to speak.” 


“He wasn’t caught in the snare that time, 
however, butI am afraid the noose will have 
him yet.” 

“The volume of his life seems about to 
close as far as finances are concerned.” 

“Tf he has a cheat for afriend he must 
suffer the consequences.”’ 

“Ttseems to me that drinking is at the 
bottom of all this going astray.” 

“Yes, so it seems to me; for between the 
two of gambling and drinking there cannot 
be much profit.” 


THE TRUE WORD. 


HE HHH HH 
eee % 
eee % 


+n ke * 


The three letters on the left, equally be- 
tween two extremes. The square word; 
upper word to transport; 2, should be a 
happy place; 3, demons; 4, plagues. The last 
three letters mankind, H. 


APOCOPES. 


1. To injure, and one-tenth of an inch 
make a small line for cables. 

2. A human being, and a water fowl, make 
a species of melon, 

8. A bank to confine water, and to make a 
request, make a figured cloth or silk. 

4. An animal, and to slide, make a flower. 

5. Frozen vapor, and a party, make a 
shrub. 

6. A part of the body, and a cylinder with 
teeth, make the fruit of a tree. 

7%. Toinsnare, and a coin, make a worth- 
less thing. 

8. That which belongs to the waking 
hours, and that which belongs to sleep, 
make a vain fancy. 

9. Without life, and vigilance, make an 
insect whose ticking in calling for its mate 
is supposed by ignorant people to prognosti- 
cate death. 

10. A part of the head, and to cover the 
head, make another insect which has been 
erroneously supposed to enter the human 
brain. 

11. An animal, and a nut, make a tree. 


PYRAMID PUZZ LE.—Selected. 


THE lines increase from a vowel to a line 
of fifteen letters. 

The word through the center, from top 
to bottom, is a very wicked thing to do. 

Each line across commences with the first 
letter of the center word, and ends with the 
last letter of that word. 

* 


* 


* 


x * * 


* * 


se * * 
x *x * * * 
*e*2 ee & & 
eee 8 KK 
xx * * kK * 
x*x * * & & 
ae 8 & * 
x* * * * 


* * * 


* 
* & & * * * 


1, A vowel; 2, a kind of drink; 3, to re- 
main in one place; 4, not favorable; 5, a gain; 
6, too late to do good; 7, an old country; 8, a 
famous statue. 


\ 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 28th. 
CENTRAL WORDS. 
S ash A 
E leg Y 
G rap E 





OMNIBUS WORD. 
Mary. 

1, Ma; 2, Mar; 3, May; 4, Arn; 5, Amy: 
6, Am; 7, A; 8, Yam; 9, Ram; 10, Ray; 
11, Ay; 12, Ayr; 18, My; 14, Mr. 

DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 
TelephonE 
sEraphiNe 
be LlicOse 
swe Et Home 
trum Peter 
tigErHunt 
coLlusOry 
wElcomiNg 
TantalizE 


LETTER PUZZLE. 
1, C-all; 2, dark; 3, d-ate; 4, g-lean; 5, 
p-lane ; 6, s-cat. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
April Showers. 
VOWEL CONNECTIONS. 
Cat-a-comb, cat-a-mount, cat-e-gory, cat-e- 
ran, Cat-i-line, cat-o-nine tails. 





Selections. 
FROWNS AND TEARS. 


BEFORE the days of clock in hall, 

Or watch in pocket, or on wall, 

The ancients told the time of day 
By measurements of sun and shade, 
Just as you do, you froward jade, 

Who can be everything but gay. 

They set up in a public place 

A dial, with a painted face, 

Whereon a figure, like your nose, 

Or like your threatening finger, rose; 

And, when the sun went up and down, 
Pointed the hours, as you do now, 
With sullen humors on your brow; 

For every hour a different frown! 


When the sun set, or hid his light 
In-cloudy days, and in the night, 
They told the time another way: 
By water, which from vessels dropped, 
Till they were emptied, when it stopped; 
And this they called the clepsydra. 
You use the same old measure yet, 
For evermore your eyes are wet, 
You leaky creature, old and sour, 
Whose life is a perpetual shower! 
Strong should he be, and in his prime, 
To whom, as wife, you measure time. 
How he can tell, with you in sight, 
Whether it be the day or night, 
Has puzzled me, I own, for years. 
Your peevish tempers change so soon; 
Your frown, as now, proclaims it noon; 
And now ’tis midnight—by your tears! 
—R. H. STODDARD, in Harper’s Magazine 
for May. 


Ps tae 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
THACKERAY. 


My Dear Vieux,—A long walk and stroll 
in Richmond Park yesterday, a blue fol- 
lowed by a black this morning, have left 
me calmer, exhausted, but melancholy. I 
shall dine at the Garrick at seven o’clock 
or so, and go to the Lyceum afterwards. 
Come into town if you get this in time and 
lebusgo, .. . 

Get ‘‘ David Copperfield,” by Jingo it’s 
beautiful; it beats the yellow chap of this 
month hollow. W. M.S. 


WEDNESDAY. 1849. 

What have I been doing since these many 
days? I hardly know. I have written such 
astupid number of ‘‘ Pendennis” in con- 
sequence of not seeing you, that I shall be 
ruined if you are to stay away much 
longer. . . . Has William written to 
you about our trip to Hampstead on Sun- 
day? It was very pleasant. We went 
first to St. Mark’s church, where I always 
thought you went, but where the pew- 
opener had never heard of such a person 
as Mrs. J. O. B.; and having heard a jolly 
and perfectly stupid sermon, walked over 
Primrose Hill to the Crowes’, where his 
reverence gave Mrs. Crowe half an hour’s 
private talk, whilst I was talking under 
the blossoming apple-tree about newspa- 
pers to Monsieur Crowe. Well, Mrs. Crowe 
was delighted with William and his man- 
ner of discoorsing her; and indeed, though 
I say it that shouldn’t, from what he said 
afterwards, and from what we have often 
talked over pipes in private, that is a pious 
and kind soul. I mean his, and calculated 
to soothe and comfort and appreciate and 
elevate, so to speak, out of despair, many a 
soul that your more tremendous, rigorous 
divines would leave on the wayside, where 
sin, that robber, had left them half killed. 
I will have a Samaritan parson when I 
fall among thieves. You, dear lady, may 
send for an ascetic if you like; what is he 
to find wrong in you? 

I have talked to my mother about her 
going to Paris with the children, she is 
very much pleased at the notion, and it 
won't be very lonely to me. I shall be 
alone for some months at any rate, and | 
vow and swear I'll save money. .. . 
Have you read Dickens? Oh, it is charm- 
ing! Brave Dickens! It has some of his 
very prettiest touches—those inimitable 
Dickens touches which makes such a great 
man of him; and the reading of the k 
has done another author a great deal of 
good. In the first place it pleases the 
other author to see that Dickens, who has 





long left off alluding to the A.’s works, 
has been copying the O. A., and greatly 


simplifying his style, and overcoming the 
use Pe dine words. By this the public will 
be the gainer, and ‘‘ David Copperfield” 
will be improved by taking a lesson from 
‘* Vanity Fair.” Secondly, it has put me 
upon my metal; for ah, madame! all the 
metal was out of me, and I have been 
dreadfully and curiously cast down this 


month past. I say, secondly, it has put | 


me on ™@ 


metal and made me feel I must | 


do something; that I have fame and name | 


and family tosupport. . . . 


Ihave just come away from a dismal | 
sight; Gore House full of snobs looking at | 


the furniture. Foul Jews; odious bomba- 
zine women, who drove up in mysterious 
flys, which they had hired, the wretches, 
to be fine, so as to come in state to a fash- 
ionable lounge; brutes keeping their hats 
on in the kind old drawing-room—I a 
to knock some of them off, and say “Sir, 
be civil in a lady’sroom.” . . . There 
was one of the servants there, not a pow- 
dered one, but a butler, a whatdoyoucall- 
it. My heart melted toward him, and I 
gave him a pound. Ah! it was a strange, 
sad picture of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” My mind 
is all boiling up with it; indeed, it is in a 








queer state. . . . ive my best re- 
membrances to all at Clevedon Court.— 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
IF WE KNEW. 
But we don’t know. We sometimes 


criticise our neighbor’s short-comings when 
we do not know the disadvantages under 
which he suffers. If he has lost an arm, or 
if he is so lame that he has to walk on 
crutches, we can see his infirmity and pity 
him aeogemney- If he is subject to some 
nervous disorder, which does not effect his 
gait nor make any great difference in his 
outward appearance, he has very little 
sympathy from any one. He may have 
some tremendous weight of mental worry 
cpeccmns. him, but he gets no pity from 
those who know nothing about it, and can- 
not appreciate the hidden troubles under 
which he labors, Thousands of men have 
made failures of their lives from carrying 
burdens of worry and vexation which dis- 
tracted their nerves, demoralized their 
brains, and wrecked them beyond remedy. 
It would be well for all such to remember 
that Compound Oxygen cures nervous de- 
pression, insomnia, neuralgia, and all ills 
which make life a burden. Hundreds of 
cases are on record in which this gentle and 
—— agent has worked wonders. Drs. 

TARKEY PALEN, of 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., sends a treatise giving 
Gee reports free to all applicants.—N. Y. 
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WALTER’S PARK SANTTARIUM. 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Penn. 
On the mountain side, 1,000 feet above tide water, no 
mosquitoes or malaria; baths, Swedish movement, 
electricity, massage, orchards, gardens vineyard, 
dairy, livery. Circular free. 
RORERT WALTER. M.D. 
WHERE TO GO THIS SUMMER, 
Send for Circular to the new 
EL EAGLE’S MERE, 
overlooking a beautiful Lake on top the 
# Pegbeny Mountains, 
EAGLE’S MERE, Sullivan Co., Penn. 





Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 








quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine. 





admirably Located 
t Cor. Eutaw Place and Lanvale St. 
cknowledged the Handsomest Site 

nd highest Bigvetion fa the city. 






dmirable Family Apartments 
nd Desirable Rooms for 





nd thoroughly Healthful Home. 
adress, WL. STORK, Proprietor. 












GMALL STEAM YACHTS AND STEAM 
LAU NCHES.—Oar boats are not 


six 
uncher, sent on receipt of ax two cent stamps. 
Michigan St., Cu1caGo. 





P. WILLARD & CO., 


A NATURAL, 
PALATABLE, 


~ RELIABLE 
REMEDY. 


In TARRANT’S SELTZER you behold 
A certain cure for young and old; 


ton 
ea 
e Ww soon 
When TARRANT’S SELTZER has been tried. 


MAKE YOUR OWN INK. 


The Walpole Ink Powder makes the best free flow- 
ing, it black, writing ink in the wee. Will not cor- 


e the ,. eaper than an: 
first-class fluid ink. I ay stationer does not have 
it send twenty-five cents and receive sample, which 
makes three pints. The only ink to use for stylo- 
graphic or fountain pens. 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 


44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, 


BVislinmels 
OIL STOVE 


No SMOKE NO Sh 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY 
OIL STOVE MADE.AG 
VERY 











WANTED £& WHE F 


Fr. Beck & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importations 
for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALI 
HANGINGS. 


Also 


REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” . 

The exhibition exceeding in va- 
riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretofore made. 


ONL 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U.S. OF 


The Great 

Sanitary 
Wall Covering, 
fae” Ss PECIALLY 
PREPARED 

DESIGNS 


at 





PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 
at the International Health PRICES. 
Exhibition, London, 1884, 


Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Kooms, . 


Cor. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 
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Sarm and Garden,  * 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


RHUBARB. 
BY M, E. BAMFORD. 


It is said that rhubarb was first brought 
to California in 1853 from the state of Ohio, 
and was started on what became known as 
“ Pie-Plant Ranch,” in Grass Valley, Nevada 
County. The plant flourished wonderfully 
in its new home, and many were the applica- 
tions to ‘‘ Pie-Plant Ranch” for roots of the 
much desired vegetable. Grass Valley has 
ever since been a notable place for rhubarb. 
Much rhubarb has been sent away from 
there during past seasons to places across 
the mountains and to the cities below in the 
Sacramento Valley. The rhubarb crop of 
Grass Valley is said never to have been a 
failure. In 1885, a gentleman in that county 
sold 3400 worth of rhubarb from three-quar- 
ters of an acre of land. Some of the Grass 
Valley rhubarb plantations are said to yield 
from five to eight tons to the acre. The 
price of rhubarb there varies from two and a 
half to six cents per pound. Rhubarbis said 
to do best where the soil is black and loamy, 
and many districts of this state are thought 
to be unfit for the plant. 

One gentleman in Alameda County has 
proved that rhubarb-growing is profitable. 
Beginning about six years ago with a rhu- 
barb plantation of five acres, he has gradu- 
ally increased the plot to eight acres. In 
1883, this gentleman made a net profit in 
rhubarb of $1,118. In 1886, the profits had 
increased, and the gain for that year was 
$2,615. The work of carrying on this rhu- 
barb plantation has been performed usually 
by but one man. 

Perhaps rhubarb has been the subject of 
more conjecture than most of our garden 
vegetables have been. There are said to be 
about twenty varieties of the pliant, and, 
although the use of rhubarb has been known 
for centuries, as is shown by the writings of 
Discoides, the supposed physician of Antony 
and Cleopatra, who recommended the quali- 
ties of rhubarb, yet so carefully have the 
Asiatics guarded the secret as to which 
variety is the rhubarb of commerce, that it 
remains to this day a mystery. Our com- 
mon ‘pie-plant” is scientifically named 
Rheum Rhaponticum, probably from the 
Russian “ Rha,” the name given by the Rus- 
sians to the river Volga, near which it is 
supposed that rhubarb was found. Common 
rhubarb is also a native of Siberia, and the 
Russian Government for a time tried to 
utilize the southern portion of their Asiatic 
territory by starting a rhubarb plantation 
there. For atime people believed that our 
*pie-plant’’ was the source of the rhubarb- 
root of commerce, but this was found to be 
untrue. The scientific name of the species 
growing wild in Thibet from which we ob- 
tain through the Chinese most of our rhu- 
barb-root is yet unsettled, as it was in the 
days of Catherine LI, of Russia, when an 
apothecary named Sievers who had been 
sent to Siberia to obtain information about 
rhubarb, brought back word that all the 
seeds procured under the name of the true 
rhubarb were false and all descriptions of 
the plant were incorrect. 

The common rhubarb is said to have been 
introduced into England during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, about the time when gar- 
dening, from having been almost a lost art, 
save as practiced by the monks, was revived 
in England. A writer of 1650 says that an 
old man then living remembered the first 
gardener ‘“‘who came into Surrey to plant 
cabbages and caulifiowers, and to sow tur- 
nips, carrots and parsnips, and early pease, 
all of which at that time were great won- 
ders, we having few or none in England but 
what came from Holland or Flanders.” The 
leaves of the rhubarb of Elizabeth’s days, 
however, were used as a sort of pot-herb, 
like spinach. Rhubarb probably did not 
come into general cultivation in England as 
a vegetable till a little over a century ago. 
‘Banbury rhubarb” is still cultivated near 
the English town of that name, but it is said 
that even in London the product of these 
plantations can hardly be found forsale, and 
it is suspected that the powdered Banbury 
rhubarb is chiefly used to adulterate the 
powder of the true rhubarb. The English 
rhubarb has always been inferior to that of 
Asia. One variety of rhubarb having very 
large leaves about a yard across and red- 
veined, is known as the ‘“‘ Nepaul rhubarb,” 
and is cultivated in England by gardeners 
who use the leaves for coverings to their 
baskets of fruit. 

Years ago, the best variety of rhubarb 
known to commerce was the so-called Turk- 
ish rhubarb. This, however, usually came 
from Tartary and was brought overland by 


| 





caravans to the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Other caravans carried this root from 
Tartary to the frontier of Russia. There an 
apothecary authorized by the Government, 
would carefully examine the root, making a 
hole in each piece in order to see if it were 
sound. If not, the piece was thrown into 
the fire, the sound portions of root being sent 
on to St. Petersburg. Such care as this, of 
course, while it insured a good quality of 
root yet made its price very high in compari- 
son with other qualities of rhubarb. The 
Chinese, envious of the good reputation of 
this Russian rhubarb, began to cut their 
own variety of root downso as to imitate the 
appearance of the Russian. If the Russian 
root were powdered, however, and compared 
with the imitation, the cheat could be de- 
tected, for the Russian would give a bright 
yellow powder, while the Chinese powder 
would be brown. Moreover, the Russian 
roots had those holes, made in them by the 
inspector, and extending only to the centers 
of the roots. The Chinese rhubarb had 
small holes, but these extended entirely 
through the pieces, for they were the holes 
through which strings had been run for 
hanging up the rhubarb while drying. 
Sometimes the Chinese would enlarge this 
hole at its two endsand stuff it with pow- 
der in the middle so that the piece might 
look as though it came from Russia. 

In spite of such tricks, however, the Chi- 
nese have prospered in rhubarb-selling. 
The place where rhubarb is chiefly sold to 
the European trade is the town of Hankow, 
on the upper Yangtse. It is stated that the 
yearly export of rhubarb from this town 
amounts to five thousand peculs, or between 
six and seven hundred thousand pounds. It 
is said that winter is the time for the dig- 
ging of the root by the Chinese, although 
there are two digging seasons in Tartary, 
one in spring and the other in autumn. The 
roots are not considered fit to be used until 
six years old. This Tartarian rhubarb had 
been so much inquired about by people in 
this country that about ten yearsagothe De- 
partment of Agriculture took measures to 
import a supply of the seed of the ‘“‘ Turkish 
rhubarb,” Rheum officinale, from Tar- 
tary. It had never been cultivated very ex- 
tensively in the United States, and the De- 
partment, in speaking of it, seemed to think 
that the plant would probably succeed bet- 
ter at the South than in the northern por- 
tion of thiscountry. The Department stated 
that there was no good reason, so far as cli- 
mate or soil was concerned, why the United 
States should not raise all the rhubarb re- 
quired for medicinal purposes in this coun- 
try, instead of annually importing over 
360,000 worth of it. 

It is said by a traveler.a Mr. Bell, who 
journeyed from St. Petersburg to Pekin, 
that this Tartarian rhubarb springs up of 
itself in such places as the thick grass does 
not prevent the rhubarb seeds from reaching 
the earth. The wild rhubarb flourishes 
wherever the marmots have thrown up piles 
of earth in such positions that the seeds can 
fallonthem. Before drying in the sun, the 
Chinese are said to practice placing the 
pieces of root on a stone slab that is heated 
by fire beneath. The cords on which the 
pieces of root are strung are hung sometimes 
on the horns of the sheep to dry in the sun- 
light. A light, sandy soil in said to be that 
best suited to this kind of rhubarb. In the 
drying process, which takes a number of 
months, the rhubarb loses quite a large per 
cent. of its weight. 

France has in the past been the source of 
some of the rhubarb used in this country. 
The French variety has as a usual thing a 
more disagreeable taste than the Chinese. 
French rhubarb has come into the United 
States under the name of Krimea rhubarb. 
The cultivation by the French of this plant, 
however, is reported to have nearly ceased. 

A remarkable variety of rhubarb is the 
Himalayan, R. nobile, the leaves of which 
being placed over each other, form a pyramid 
sometimes a yard or more high. One use to 
which rhubarb has been put is the making 
of wine, but the thoroughness with which 
this experiment was tried in 1860 proves that 
rhubarb is unfit for any such purpose,the 
product being considered injurious to those 
using it. Various wild plants are used in 
different countries as substitutes for rhu- 
barb, most of the plants being members of 
the dock family. Rumex Alpinus, the 
“mountain rhubarb,” is used in Europe. 
The root of another variety, Rumez pa- 
tientia, ‘‘ Monk’s rhubarb”’ is also supposed 
to have virtues. The young shoots of Rumex 
hymenosepalus are said to be used in Utah 
as substitutes for rhubarb. 

There is stated to have been formerly a 
variety of white rhubarb that was brought 
to the Russian frontier by the Bucharian 
merchants. This, which is supposed to have 
been the product of the variety known as 
R. leucorrhizum, was of a milky white color, 
a sweet taste, and as good as the best medi- 





cinal roof? This variety, however, is not 
now found in the Russian trade. It is 
thought to growin the Kirghese desert in 
Tartary. 

There are anumber of varieties of rhubarb 
that are never to be found in our markets, 
but are nevertheless used in other countries. 
Such is the “‘ Siberian rhubarb,” known in 
Russia, and the R. Caspicum from the Altai 
Mountains, and R. Moorcraftianum from 
the Himalayas. Each of the varieties of 
rhubarb is perennial, but it is small wonder 
that much confusion has arisen in endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the different varieties of the 
plant, for rhubarb, when cultivated, shows 
a marked tendency toward forming hybrids. 
One species, R. palmatum, is said to grow 
near the Great Wall in China and to bear 
flowering stems taller than those of any 
other species known. Another, R. compac- 
tum, said to be a native of China, has heart- 
shaped leaves. 

It has been proposed to use rhubarb in 
dyeing, as a yellow coloring-matter is pro- 
duced by the reaction of nitric acid on rhu- 
barb, and a union of this powder with an 
alkali produces a beautiful purple color. The 
name under which it has been proposed to 
use this powder is erythrose. 

The grittiness of some kinds of rhubarb- 
root when chewed is due to the presence of 
crystals of oxalate of lime, the amount of 
which differs very much in different speci- 
mens of the root. One experiment resulted 
in the finding of between 35 and 40 per cent. 
of these crystals, while in another experi- 
ment only 11 parts, and in still another but 
4.5 partsin a hundred were found. Euro- 
pean rhubarb is said to contain more tannin 
than that rhubarb which comes from Asia, 
but has only a small proportion of these 
oxalate of lime crystals. In examining Eng- 
lish rhubarb with the microscope but few of 
these crystals are found. Chinese rhubarb, 
on the contrary, is gritty when chewed, 
showing the presence of these crystals. Rus- 
sian rhubarb, also contains oxalate of lime. 
Indeed, the composition of Russian and 
of Chinese rhubarb is almost identical. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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HORSE RADISH CULTURE. 
BY GEORGE E, WALSH. 


THE horseradish, considered by many a 
most wholesome condiment, may be found 
growing in a wild state near old farm-houses, 
or, at least, wild so far as present culti- 
vation is concerned. Like the pie-plant, when 
its roots once get into the soil, they. live and 
thrive until exterminated by being forcibly 
pulled up. But if allowed to grow at its own 
free will, without attempting to cultivate 
it, the plant degenerates rapidly, and be- 
comes in a few years scarcely fit for the table 
purposes for which it is designed by Nature. 

The trouble attached to the cultivation of 
the plant is so slight, compared with that 
necessary for the successful growth of less 
hardy vegetables, that few farms should be 
without a small patch of ground devoted to 
its culture. The soil must be deep, mellow 
and very rich, so that the roots will be en- 
abled to reach a proper size for the market 
the first year. When grown for the table or 
the market the same general plan of prepar- 
ing the soil will answer in either case, the 
ground being ploued or spaded according 
to the size of the patch. The heavy dressing 
of manure should be applied in the fall or 
spring of the year, and turned under a week 
or two before the sets are putin. Then, if 
the soil becomes compacted by the rains or 
dry weather, a second plowing should be 
given to theland, rolling the soil between 
the plowings in order more thoroughly to 
pulverize it and to increase its depth. 

The land thus prepared is then thrown 
into ridges several feet apart, which, after 
being raked smooth, are marked with a 
wheel-marker along the center, in which 
hollow the sets are placed. These sets, or 
slips as they might be called, are about an 
inch in length, and less than a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. They can be obtained from 
any old horseradish bed, or purchased from 
market gardeners who generally keep a sup- 
ply on hand over winter. Care should be 
taken that they are not too large, as they 
will then have a tendency to branch, and 
send up innumerable shoots that will sap 
away the strength of the main stalks with- 
out giving sufficient compensation in re- 
turn. They should not be coveree much over 
an inch deep, for the whole object of the 
planter is to get them above ground as soon 
as possible. 

Usually the first part of May is considered 
the best time to put the setsin, but if the 
land will not plow mellow, a later period 
would be preferable. Along with the horse- 
radish plants catch crops of beets, lettuce 
and spinach are often planted, which can 
be cleared up in June before the radishes 
have made much headway. The cultivator 
will not need to be run through the field be- 





fore this time, and the beets and lettuces can 
be grown between the rows very success- 
fully. As soon as they are taken up, how- 
ever, the plow and hoe should be put to 
work, and kept in operation during the re- 
mainder of the season. In August the rad- 
ishes will reach a hight of three or four feet, 
and will cover the whole land with a luxuri- 
ant growth of green. No prettier sight can 
be imagined than a thriving bed of horse- 
radish plants, and to the untutored mind 
they suggest a bed of palm leaves growing 
out of the ground. 

Just before the ground freezes a large 
number of the roots are ploughed out for 
the winter use, while many are left until 
spring, the roots being quite hardy, and not 
much affected by the frost. Thereis a de- 
mand for the roots all through the winter, 
but the greater part of them will be kept in 
pits until spring, which can be done by pil- 
ing them about two feet deep, and covering 
them so lightly as to let the top freeze a lit- 
tle. They can be reached in this pit when- 
ever wanted, and with no more difficulty 
than in digging away the dirt and covering 
it well up again to keep the air excluded. 

The amount of horseradish used in this 
country is enormous, and the demand is in- 
creasing year by year, owing to the greater 
number of factories that use it for pickling 
purposes. The roots are frequently sent to 
the market by the farmers, after they have 
been well scraped and washed, while others 
grind them up and offer them for sale in 
bottles; but by far the greater part raised is 
sent to the pickle factories where they are 
ground up as one of their staple products. 
In this process machinery is used, and large 
quantities of the grated roots are sent an- 
nually to the provision dealers, from whence 
it is carried to the tables of the consumers in 
the cities. The question of the adulteration 
of the article by the manufacturers, with 
white turnips and other cheap roots, has 
been greatly agitated among provision deal- 
ers of late, and in New York and other large 
cities many have made arrangements to get 
the article grated on the farms, or in their 
own establishments, thus being 
that the pure article is obtained. 

‘There are several reasons, and good ones at 
that, which farmers give for not more gener- 
ally cultivating this plant. As already said, 
poor, stony land will not answer for its cul- 
tivation, and unless the farmer can spare 
good, rich soil for the bed, it is worse than 
useles to attempt to raise the plant. The 
price for the article is very low—about five 
cents per pound, wholesale price—and a good 
crop must be raised if any profit is to accrue 
tothe grower. Nevertheless, the plant thrives 
so luxuriantly when properly cultivated 
that it often proves a good investment, even 
when the wholesale price is as low as four 
cents per pound. When the roots are once 
introduced in the soil they are like the conch 
grass or Canada thistle; it requires years of 
hard, careful work to exterminate them 
again. When it is no longer desirable to 
raise them, they become weeds, and very 
troublesome ones, too. They will, however, 
yield very readily to cabbages, and when the 
ground is well cultivated. 

NEw YORK City. 
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Ca ee 
SOILING STOCK. 


BY A. M. WILLIAMS. 


IN no department of agriculture has so 
much progress been made in the last twenty 
years asin the keeping of stock. While it 
is claimed that the farmer can winter a 
great deal more stock and more cheaply by 
the help of the silo, there are some that 
oppose it, and for different reasons. But it 
is plain the silo has come to stay. The 
merits of soiling are so great that we hear 
of no opposition to it. Until a short time 
soiling has been pretty much limited to a 
little patch of sowed corn, calculated to 
feed the stock when the pastures got short 
in summer, and even this little quantity 
proved very useful. From year to year the 
farmer that at first planted little, planted 
more and more, and wherever the practice 
was introduced it soon became general 
throughout the neighborhood. The milk- 
men living near the cities, soon learned that 
sowing rye in the fall, and feeding the cows 
in the spring was an excellent plan, and this 
practice now is very common. Farmers are 
just learning the value of this operation 
and the practice is fast increasing in the 
country. But I want to caution the inex- 
perienced against the too common practice 
of letting this rye stand too long instead of 
feeding it early. It isnot good when too 
old. The ground on which this rye is raised 
should be rich in order to have the crop 
ready early, and every day is an important 
item. Besides, the feedis much better when 
grown rapidly. There is a variety of crops 
that may be used to follow this rye. Isee 
wheat strongly recommended. The average 
farmer will hardly mow his wheat to feed 
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green, although he can easily prove it will 
pay. Clover is, perhaps, the favorite. Prob- 
abiy there is nothing better than corn in its 
season, but we can’t get this early. Last 
season “I visited a farmer who keeps a dairy 
and sends his milk to New York. He showed 
me a field of oats an e sowed stock. 
They were sowed thick,and stood u,- straight, 
although apparently four feet high. I think 
there was more feed for stock onan acre of 
this field than any other acre I ever saw. 
The ground had been very heavily manured. 
This man sells about $10,000 worth of prod 
uce a year from a farm of 150 acres. But he 
keeps a large stock and buys $1,000 worth of 
New York manure. This large sum is not 
got from common farm crops. He does a 
large business in market gardening and 
raising garden seeds. His theory is manure 
is everything. For raising soiling crops 0 
all kinds, manure should be applied heavily 
whenever it can be obtained. A good article 
for soiling is Hungarian grass. The land 
should be rich and care used not to get it 
too thick. I prefer to cut it before it heads 





out, although I think most people don’t. | 


German millet is extensively used for this 
purpose. I have never tried it but once, which 
was not a success; but I have always been 
successful with the Hungarian grass. 

Let us now give a moment’s consideration 
to about the only objection that can be made 
to the system of soiling stock. This is the 
extra labor required. Where the material 
for soiling is grown near the barn and only 
a small stock is kept it is evident this extra 
labor is not great. A man with a scythe in 
a few minutes can cut fodder enough for 
quite a number of cattle. But where the stock 
is large and it is necessary to raise the feed 
at a distance, the fodder is usually cut with 
a mowing machine and drawn to the barn in 
wagon loads, like hay. Where it is conven- 
ient to have all the pasture desired this is 
evidently the easiest way. But this is sel- 
dom the case. We are tending toward in- 
tense farming. If a man has pasture for two 
cows, he wants to keep four. This he can 
easily do with a little soiling. I hope the 
farmers who have not yet tried experiments 


in this line will, the coming season, sow a | 


number of crops for the purpose and think 
they will be well paid. I would especially 
recommend for one oats and peas, and for 
another Hungarian grass. The sooner they 
are sowed the better. In this latitude the 
ground is already in condition to receive the 
seed, and the sooner it is sown the better 
will be the crop. 
CENTRAL PARK, N. Y. 


TWO GOOD RECIPES. 


BROILED SHAD.—There is no article of 
food that is so easily and completely ruined 
by ignorance on the part of the cook as fish. 
A male shad is always superior. If you are 
fond of the roes buy them seperately. The 
first essential is that the fish should be fresh; 
if the eyes are clear, the gills red, and the fins 
stiff, you are safe in purchasing. Use a 
double gridiron, heat it, and rub the bars 
with a bit of suet before laying on the fish. 
Broil them ten or fifteen minutes, according 
to the size. If you turn the fish frequently 
it need not be scorched in the least. It is 
done when the bone will lift readily from 
the flesh. Of course a shad must be split 
down the back for broiling. Fry the melt 
and mash it with a teaspoonful of butter, a 
teaspoonful each of lemon-juice and chopped 
parsley, and salt and pepper to taste. Raise 
the bone of the thick half of the fish, and 
spread half of the sauce- over the fish, re- 
placing the bone; spread the remaining 
sauce over the thinner half and place in the 
oven fora moment. Asparagus, in season, 
is always the proper accompaniment of shad. 

PIPPIN PuDDING.—Pare and core six large 
pippin apples and put them in a pudding- 
dish with a cupful of cold water, cover and 
bake until a straw will pierce them. Let 
them stand covered until the next day when 
drain off the water, and put a spoonful of 
jelly and a few drops of brandy in each ap- 
ple. Strew with cinnamon and _= sugar. 
Scald one and a half cups of milk; stir in six 
ounces of macaroons crumbled, a little salt 
and a dessert-spoonful of corn-starch wet 
with cold milk, boil for a minute or two and 
take from the fire, whisk it well and let it 
cool before adding the whipped whites of 
three eggs. Pour this custard over the ap- 
ples and bake for half an hour. Make a 
siuce with the water in which the apples 
wuere cooked, sweetened and spiced, thicken 
with a teaspoonful of flour, wet with cold 
water, add a tablespoonful of butter, and 
pour slowly over the beaten yolk of one egg. 
The macaroons may be omitted if they are 
not easily obtainable.—American <Agricul- 
turist. 





AINT YOUR BUGGY FOR ONE DOLLA 


io Var nesenenny. 
Doors, Store Fronts, etc. Will send enough to paint your Buggy ion resi One : Dollar 











GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


; Per. Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
H, J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 

Potato Fortiline®.:.°.5.00..25.....4% 45 00 
Wheat Pe,  wiseGantcddanmaeat a sae 45 00 
CE- tdcarnctrenteagvaad 46 3 | 
AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 
WINE. 5 ac eweteatacese bsq0ted 37 5 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer............. 82 50 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure............ 45 00 
Tobacco Manure.............++.++«» 46 00 | 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure........ 47 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Suverphosphate...... ... 35 00@37 50 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone....:...... 281 00@S3 50 
u.'®8. Phosphate: ..°.....¢.......4... 27 00@29 00 
a erry 30 00@32 50 
Crescent Bone........2../......5 « . 28 00@50 50 
Potato Fertalizer..............+++++. 45 00@47 50 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ ....-.++- 45 00@47 50 
suckwheat Fertilizer............... 81 00@33 50 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Specialties: 
Potato MamGre......ccsecscsssccscecs 45 00 
te. ee © ee 43 00 
Vegetable Manure.................- 45 00 
Comma SF BR v5. sv cpaev ese 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate...... 29 00 
J. M. Pearson's Specialties : 
Empire State Superphosphate..... 50 09 


Emendo a 4 dik abe site bak nk JEM Ae 25 00 
00 


Read & Co.’s Specialties : 
Farmer's Friend Fertilizer. ........ 
New York Soluble Bone............ 30 00 
Williams, Clark & Co.’s Spec tines : 


Americus Bone paper phosphate... 88.00 
Roya Bone Phosphate.............. 82 00 
Americus Potato Wertilizer.. - 45 00 
Fish and Potash.... ............ 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Mea 58 00 





ASHES.—We quote jou cents for Pot and 
5@5% for Pearl. 


_ AGRICULTURAL. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Lands in Minnesota. 


Lands for Corn, 
Lands for Wheat, 
Lands for Stock, 
and Dairy Lands. 
Close to St. Paul and i =" me Low rates. Long 
time. Low interest. Apply to 
PRINS & KOCH, 51 8. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EMPIRE STATE GRAPE 
A magniticent stock of one and two year old vines. 
Order directly from the original introducers. Send 

for Le na ulars. 


ATT BROTHERS, Rochester, N. ¥. 


PE EARSO ’S 
FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Manufactured in dry condition, me 4 assuring 
full weight of fertilizing material. ost flattering 
results where used side by side with other propara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for these fertilizers 
orders direct to me manufacturer will receive prompt 
atte ation. Send for Catalogue. 
iN M, PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 
SpE TNC DREN ARER 
WM. C. WILSON, 
FLORIST, 
82 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 14th 8T., NEW YORK 


Greenhouses at Astoria, Long Island, 


Catalogue of choice Bedding Plants, Palms, Or- 
chids, Roses, Hardy and summer blooming Vines, Or- 
namental Greenhouse and Hothouse Plants, mailca to 
all applicants. Plant and Floral Decorations exe- 
cuted in the most artistic manner at reasonable prices. 


Hussey’s Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 


These Coulter Teeth Teeth and Irons sold 
sre made of thin blades 
of SPRING STEEL, 
—. a: ee 













Catalogue of Plows, Harrows and Horse Hoes FREE. 
Address T. B, HUSSEY, NORTH BERWICK, ME. 


“THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-B 


For 18 ¥ Ye: our G 
vatest Anest stan in differ. 

ext sizes Novelticn and hnvx sandardamrr VIGOR- 

OUS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points. 








~~ 
A i 
Sect al tells ceed, tox grow them FREE 
Address “THE DINGEE & CO ARD 
Rose Growers, Weat G ~ - 
Have 


You CONSUMPTION 


Cons. Bronchitis, — Ra n> oo — x ees 
delay. It hi hascured ma rst cases. an 
remedy a coe eatons ot the “aren and ook ge — rin 
eases arising from impure blood and exhaustion. Often 
saves life, Cures whenallelse fails, $1, at Druggists 
DERCORNS The Best Cure for Corns, 
&c. 15 cts. at ems 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarth i is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


at by druggists or sent by mail. 
ET. — Warren, Pa. 













MURRAY & KEENE, 


_ Flushing, N. Y., offer for sale American Elm. 


 D. S. WILSON, 


| FLORIST. 
51 West Fourteenth Street, 
| Funeral Designs of any wotieg furnished at short 


FLORAL DESIGNS RD PECSEATIONS 


EF ¥ Ls a 
_ Choice Plants and Bi Pr Prices Reasonable. i 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


KNUCKLE JOINT 
SCREW PRESSES, 


Graters, Elevators, etc 
ALSO 








For Seed Oils, Bailing Goods, Leather, Tankage one 
almost every purpose requiring pressure. Send f 
Catalogue. 

BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO.,, 


| 196 West Water Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Hotels for Sale, Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Oulture, 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 

Yor health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
WM. H. MILLS, 


Land Agent, C, P.R, R., San Francisco, Cal, 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 
50,000 Tons. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer, ny during 
the fined its has fully 
— its high repu- 

For Farm Crops 
of aan kinds, Fruit Trees. 
Gardens, whs, and 
Lays i it has no supe- 

Te or sale by our agents 
= throughout the United 
= = _— Pamphlets con- 
testi Is and 
ms forwarded 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass, 


i 








—FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


A POTENT REMEDY FOR 


Indi-cstion, Acute and Atonic Dyepepsi», Chronic 

int ¢ astro-Intestinal Catarrh, ¢ holeya ivfantum, 
? — convalescence from Acute Dise-ses. 

Over 5,600 physicians have sent to us the : most fiatter- 

- t opin ons = oad Digestylin as a remedy for 


all diseases 

from im 
years hy nufactured the Digestive Fer- 
ments expressly for PHYSICIANS? use, and for the past 
year DIG ST 8 nm by them exteneively, pre- 
scribed, and to-day s stands withent @ rival as a diges- 
tive agent. It is not a remedy, but a scientific 
nly rinted on 
bottle. Its t DIG WER is created 


bility of our yr we would respectful! alGrny to 
Olesale and Reta and IANS 
generally. Price $1 Bold by Saeki —y 


WM. F. KIDDER & ©0., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
83 John st., N. ¥. 


FILES FOR THE ‘INDEPENDENT. 

WE can supply Files « or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 














Comte Front 
it to the Trade. 


COMPANY, 306 and 208 Kinzie § Street, Chicago, Ill, 





| THE. INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following mamed fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, toany a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices pamed. 

ENGRAVINGS, 
THR ation & READING OF THE BEANCI- 


ION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. 
Size of Sheet _— ar 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED aes 
Size, 26x40 

The Same in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Enmgraver..........000scsecceeses 15 oe 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 16x%.. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON, 

Bind, LORI ,.... Bs stine «ov ce spobeo ptuahillcscecses 00 
EX- VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COL- ico 
EDWIN “ avant, Size, 16x20........... - 200 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20....,.... .... 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 

in Cloth. 360 pages, Price..................+ 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 

Cloth. - 190 pages........... 
Orders, with the cash inclosed. tobe addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


‘251 ates New York, 


Che Independent 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 


52 Numbers (postage free)..........se0..sss sees $3 00 
39 (9 mos. ) (postage WEB). ck... 00. Woes 225 
26 - Baeed) <2 FTN VS edeckcbeccptn 150 
17 - (4 mos.) © is ach abetmnenianes 100 
13 5 (8 mos.) we ee 75 
4 s (1 month) Sud Saks cee 
2 * (2 weeks), Saino pieeie 20 
1 Number (1 week), S —-aee ctaart - 10 
One subscription two years. .........s0.....ssee-es 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MIGANCOr cs - cpids- cee» -dadatoddes  4acebeeaels sod 5 00 
Three prec etn ot We one year each, in one re- 
MATTERS 05.0. cvige shes Ws. 0000 000g opeecmnane ane ons on 7 00 
One subscription three years. ............ssceeeees 7 00 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WATPIND. 0 56005 cneviccds baobonses cvegs savctnetauns 8 50 
One subscription four years.........0.se.seseeeee+ 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
SRERIRIID, 00 00 ve cnncge cseiidiro ces eo cktepecimannen 10 00 
One subscription five years.............ecesseeee 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
Postal Union 81,04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
as a “ Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

{Make all remittances payable to the order of THY 
INDEPENDENT. 

{2 Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all poptnoenere are 
obliged to register letters whenever uested to 

Remaitances by Postal Notes at the risk oy the 
sender. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
ou i the be moeer. in advance. 

RIBERS are particularly requested to note 
on ccaieiian of their subscriptions, which is ahwhys 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
the mper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to = e expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
cec 

He RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the rinse Suber tion. Receipts for money re- 
mitted to RENEW si -riptions are indicated by the 

change in the date of enon on the little yallow 
ticket attached to the Ba » which change is made 
cither the first - secon k after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage 5 stamp is received the re- 
ceipt will be sent by ma 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


~ CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save.a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Clu‘v-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
emery Advertioements, ess Page& Business Notices 


4 times (one month)... “Wve. \4 times one month). . eee 
B three months ise. 18 three  80e. 

ps | « 2. «  )..s8aGe 
32 “ (twelve “ 52 “* (twelve )....65c. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 






TIME. 0... nccccccdbbedteoveles vovsccoeceny 
4 times (one month). . 
a - months). 


“ “ 


52 twelve . 
READING NOTICES......... 


¥) 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... Two a PER AGATE 
INE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... vase BIPTY Cet A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATH ee ee four lines, 
bar Over at. Twenty-tive vente a Line, 
ae for advertising may be made in advance. 
Add all letters “ 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 

and w ae. ore economical than the ordi- 

, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

ae ry of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

waders. Sold only in ean. potas BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Wall St., 


FRANCIS BACON'S | 


783 PPARAGON 1:37 


Late RAVEN & BACON. 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant touch and smooth finish. 


19 and 2i WEST 224d St,, Near ith Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 Wabash Ave. 





PIAN( | 
Tone, Touch ac, Workmanship and Desa 


ABE & CO. 

Nos. 204 wilt 206 6 West Baltimore Street, 

Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y¥. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


DYZ, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 


Price-list. : 
THE BOWER 
Sewer-Gas Trap. 


A positive valve-seal and a sound 
water-seal! The most effective trap 
that is offered tothe public! A com- 
bined valve and water-seal! 
With or without the valve it 
is the surest wuter 
seul! Sure in action! 
Simple in construc- 
tion| Cheap! Dura- 
ble! 












a NewIe The most perfect bar- 
rier against Sewer- 
Gas. 


Illustrative and de- 
scriptive 4-page 
pamphlet sent free 
im On application. 


B. P. Bower & Oo., 
Manufacturers, 
Cleveland, Obio. 


f You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 


Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 
Go TO 


CANTRELL’S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 
seal STANDARD 















alata, 


oa DUTY SERUINE CTHE-ONLY GENUINE CTHE ONLY GENUINE ) 





A VALLED ~ CSmsrene 


wood, glass, china, 





ies 








*+HEALTH, HOUGH & FORD, Ask your dealer tor 
COMFORT, them, or send a pos- 
ECONOMY. tal card to us for the 
A Pretty Foot witha address of firm selling 
Perfect Fitting Shoe, our Shoes. 
is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by HOUGH FORD, 
wearing HOUGH & Rochester, 
FORD’S celebrated), 
shoes. ROCHESTER, N. Y. New York. 








PROTECT’ 


FROM LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 


They are applied to 


buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during ao period of fifty years have never 


failed to ufford complete protection. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, New York. 











Indispensable and _ economical. 
are  comnpiataly REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 


Foes, ate ting size. 
nev ERSIBLE OLLAR CO. hy Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue | 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

‘Best Pi Pianos and several meritorious 
e.. useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York, 


Comfort Corset 


No Bones to Break. 
LATEST STYLE. 


Ladies who have not been 
fitted with this Corset do not 
realize the advantages it has 
over any other Corset. 

There are yd Senaete with- 
out bones, but n so shaped 
as to fit the form 1 like ti the Com- 
FORT CORSET. 

Ithas a variety of Gewiter 
sizes for each tA 
= meet the requ! Ae fe a 

pering wonst, as well as of a 
straight form 

The principio of following 
the form from a given waiat- 
measure is peculiar to this Cor- 
set, and is one of the things 
SECURED BY PATENT. No other 
Corset has more Gen — size 





ny 
ted with any other Corset. 


It has all the style and taste of any French Corset, 
and yet combines ease and Comfort with elegance and 
shape. 

The same principle applies to our 
MISSES’ COMFORT CORSETS 
and CHILDS’ WAISTS. 

Manufactured and for sale by BOSTON COMFORT 
CORSET CO., Boston, Mass, 

» t2" Send fer Descriptive Circular 
showing prices and styles, with directions for meas- 
urement. Name this paper. Also for sale by leading 
Dry Goods Houses throughout the country. 


A GEN TS WA NTED. 


This is HALF 
SIZE CUT OF 
SWEEr-SECOND 
WATCH, Price, 
$6.00. 





THIS SAME 
\ WATCH without 
Bweep-Second 
Hand, Price, $5. 









MANTAT TAN 
234 BROADWAY ( “Sree . ) I N.Y. City. 


‘or $5.00 we will Getves pr * Eatin 

on of $1.00 we will «: L Bin il 

of of Samining our PLAIN N SOLID. Nit KEL 
or WATCH wi: 


acid proof; hes 
ever offered. Money will be refunded ad watch | is not 


R TO PUBLISHERS OF THIS |} PAPER. 


and endorsed by th d 
a ee dk sabe tor ie 
Second St. Phil. 











ener : Dodd's 278.909 Boston 





H. BATES Ne ad’t’ing Agent] Park Ro 
Noy BATRE out at Pettenglll AGoc april ise 


Made of cloth, and | 








wAppun & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury 8t. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Established 1780. 








Send a Cane of their beautiful colors. 
There is no manufactured equal to it. It is 

smooth, durable. and economical. Any shade 
N.B.—. is there imitations n 


ow on the market 


see that the pay EY 4 = aoe package 
ona thereby oe se a: AINT. 
Factories at at eee, 754% Washington St., 


anes Cc cleveland, Chicago, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 


John New York, and 
iw Lake St. so . Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Wonxs a ON 1832. 
medal awaraee 
them my, the Universal Exhi- 
| bition at Paris, Fra: 


1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
nt fe Centennial Exhibition 








UNEXCELLED 


ALL COLORED 





Lanterns, Balloons, etc. 
THE FINEST GOODS MADE 


The Four Largest, Finest, Most 
Novel and Best Managed 
Displays ot 


FIREWORKS 


Ever Produced were those at 
The Centennial at Newburgh, N. Y., 
October 18th, 1883. 
The Presidential Inauguration at Washington, D. 0, 
March 4th, 1885. ’ 
The Bi-Centennial at Albany, N. Y., 
July 22d, 1886, and 


The Unveiling of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, 
At the City of New York, on November Ist, 1886. 


THEY WERE MANUFACTURED AND FIRED BY 


| THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


(INCORPORATED 1874.) 
Vand 11 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Largest Manufacturers. Only Importers. Leading 
and most Reliable House in the Trade. 


Western House, 519 Locust Street, St. Lowis, Mo. 


Assorted cases of Fireworks for various amounts 
ready toship. Send for Illustrated Price List. Free. 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 





wu 
4 ted Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc.. 
tos Bet. 
A LL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
talogue and Price-List mailed free on application 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. C 
Orders packed and on car or steamer free of 
charge. on of P. O. M. Order. 


Ca 





JA AWN TENNIS € 


BASE Batt 
Foot Batt 





Compan 1a Pultor oN Xe -- 
. m St., 
iil Milk St, Boston, Mass ad 


IF YOU WANT A 


TRUNK 
BAG, or 
Satchel, 


GO TO 


Crouch & Fitzgerald, 


The Most Reliable Makers. 


ORT LANDE ST,., CORNEROF BROADWAY 
"S308 OADWAY, BELOW PRINCE ST. 
3 SIXTH AVE., BELOW 2D ST. 


NEW YORK. 














HE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW, AND 
BELFAST, (LARNE,) 


WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, &c. STATE 
OF GEORGIA, Thursday, April 2ist,3 p.m. STATE 
OF NEVADA, Thursday, April 28th, 8 a.m. 

Cabin passage, $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 

53 Broadway, New York. 
= Fe ee TENTH SEASON. The 
most enjoyaba and econom- 
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. MUGHITT, H.C WICKER, E.P WILSON, 7 
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Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 
182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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